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NEw. COMPLETE, AND GENUINE 
ACCOUNTS 


OP THE 1 

LIVES AND WRITINGS 
. OF FEE MOUSE | 

Eminent Perſons. 


EVERY AGE AND NATION. 


— 


ceſter, ſon to John, duke of Northumberland, and brother to 
Ambroſe, earl of Warwick, before mentioned, was born 
about 1532; and coming early into the ſervice and favour of 
king Edward, was knightedin his youth. June 1559, he eſpouſed Amy, 


Ds (Ro BERT), baron of Denbigh, and carl of Lei- 


daughter of Sir John Robſart, at Sheen in Surrey, the king honouring 


their nuptials with his preſence; and was immediately advanced to 
conſiderable offices at court. In the firſt year of Mary, he fell into the 
lame misfortunes with the reſt of his family; was impriſoned, tried, 
and condemned ; but pardoned for life, and ſet at liberty in Octo- 
ber 1554. He was afterwards reſtored in blood, as we have obſerved 
in the laſt article of our fourth volume. On the acceſſion of Elizabeth, 
he was immediately entertained at court as a principal favourite: he 
was made maſter of the horſe, inſtalled kniglit of the garter, and 
ſworn of the privy-council, in a very ſhort time. He obtained 
moreover prodigious grants, one after another, from the crown 
and all things gave way to his ambition, influence, and policy. 
In his attendance upon the queen to Cambridge, the higheſt reve- 
rence was paid him: he was lodged in Trinity-College, conſulted 
in all things, requeſts made to the queen through him; and, Auguſt 
10, 1504, he on his knees entreated the queen to ſpeak ty the uni- 
verſity in Latin, which ſhe accordingly did. At court, however, 
"Thomas, earl of Suſſex, ſhewed himſelf averſe to bis counſcls, 
and ſtrongly promoted the overiure of a marriage between the queen 
and the archduke Charles, of Auſtria; as much more worthy of 
{uch a princeſs, than any ſubje& of her own, let his qualities be 
what they would. This was reſented by Dudley, who inſinuated, 
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that foreign alliances were always fatal ; that her ſiſter Mary never 
knew an eaſy minute after her marriage with Philip; that her ma- 
jeſty ought to conſider, ſhe was herſelf deſcended of ſuch a mar- 
riage as by thoſe lofty notions was decried : ſo that ſhe could not 
contemn an alliance with the nobility of England, but mult at the 
ſame time reflect on her father's choice, and her mother's family. 
This diſpute occaſioned a violent rupture between the two lords, 
which the queen took into her hands, and compoſed ; but without 
the leaſt diminution of Dudley's aſcendancy, who ſtill continued 
to ſolicit and obtain new grants and offices for himſelf and his de- 
pendants, who were ſo numerous, and made fo great a figure, 
that he was ſtyled by the common people © The Heart of the 
Court.” | | 

To give ſome colour to theſe marks of royal indulgence, the 
queen propoſed him as a ſuitor to Mary, queen of Scots ; pro- 
miſing to that princeſs all the advantages the could expect or 
deſire, either for herſelf or her ſubjects, in caſe ſhe conſented to 
the match. The fincerity of this was ſuſpected at the time, when 
the deepeſt politicians believed that, if the queen of Scotland had 
complied, it would have ſerved only to countenance the preferring 
him to his ſovereign's bed. The queen of Scots rejected the pro- 
poſal in a manner that, ſome have thought, proved as fatal to her, 
as it had done to his own lady, who was ſuppoſed to be ſacrificed 
to his ambition of marrying a queen. The death of this unfor- 


tunate perſon happened September 8, 1560, at a very unlucky 


juncture for his reputation; becauſe the world at that time con- 
ceived it might be much for his convenicncy to be without a wife, 
this iſland having then two queens, young, and without huſbands. 
The manner too of this poor lady's death, which, was by a fall 
ſrom a high place, filled the world with great conſternation. 

Sept. 1504, the queen created him baron of Denbigh, and, the 
day after, earl of Leiceſter, with all the pomp and ceremony ima- 
ginable; and, before the cloſe of the year, he was made chan- 
cellor of Oxford, as he had been ſome time before high-ſteward of 
Cambridge. His great influence in the court of England was not 
only known at home, but abroad, which induced the French king, 
Charles IX. to fend him the order of St. Michacl, then the molt 
honourable in France; and he was inſtalled with great ſolemnity 
in 150. About 1572, it is ſuppoſed that the earl married Douglas, 
baronels dowager of Sheffield : which however was managed with 
luch privacy, that it did not come to the queen's ears, though a 
great Heal of ſecret hiftory was publiſhed, even in thoſe days, con- 
cerning the adventures of this unfortunate lady. We call her un- 
fortunate, becaulc, though the carl had actually married her, and 
there were legal proofs of it, yet he never would own her as his 
wite. Some of the wits in qucen Elizabeth's court, after the 
carl's public marriage with, he countels dowager of Eſſex, 75 
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theſe two ladies, Leiceſter's two Teſtaments ; calling lady Douglas 
the Old, and lady Effex the New Teſtament. The earl, in order 
to ſtifle this affair, propoſed every thing he could think of to lady 
Douglas Sheffield, to make her deſiſt from her pretenſions: but, 
finding her obſtinate, and reſolved not to comply with his pro- 
poſals, he attempted to take her off by poifon, It is however be- 
yond all doubt, that the earl had by her a ſon, Sir Robert Dudley, 
of whom' we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, and to whom, by the name 
of his BASE SON, he left the bulk of his fortune; and alſo a 
daughter. | 

In 1576 happened the death of Walter, earl of Eſſex, which 
drew upon lord Leiceſter many ſuſpicions, . eſpecially after his mar- 
riage with the counteſs of Effex was declared; as it was two years 
after. For, in 1578, when the duke of Anjou preſſed the match 
that had been propoſed between himlelf and the queen, his agent, 
believing lord Leicelter to be the greateſt bar to the duke's preten- 
ſions, informed the queen of his marriage with lady Eſſex; upon 
which her majeſty was ſo enraged, that, as Camden relates, the 
commanded him not to {tir from the caſtle of Greenwich, and 
would have committed him to the Tower, if ſhe had not been diſ- 
ſuaded from it by the earl of Suſſex. Lord Leiceſter being now 
in tae very height of power and influence, many attempts were 
made upon his character, in order to take him down: and, in 1584, 
came out a moſt virulent book againſt him, commonly called 
« Leicelter's Commonwealth.” he drift of it was to ſhew, 


that the Engliſh conſtitution was ſubverted, and a new form im- 


perceptibly introduced, to which no name could be ſo properly 
given, as that of a“ Leiceſtrian Commonwealth.” To make 
this paſs the better, the carl was repreſented as an atheiſt in point 


of religion, a ſecret traitor to the queen, an oppreſſor of her people, 


an inveterate enemy to the nobiiity, a complete monſter with re- 
gard to ambition, cruelty, and luſt ; and not only ſo, but as hav- 
ing thrown all offices of truſt into the hands of his creatures, and 
uſurped all the power of the kingdom. The queen, however, 
did not fail to countenance and protect her favourite: and, to re- 
move as much as poſſible the impreſſion this bitter performance 
was ſure to make upon the vulgar, cauſed letters to be iſſued from 
the privy-council, in which all the facts contained therein were 
declared to be abſolutely falſe, not only to the knowledge of thoſe 
who ſigned them, but alſo of the queen herſelf. Nevertheleſs, this 
book was univerfally read, and the contents of it generally received 
tor true: and the great ſecrecy with which it was wrote, printed, 
and publiſhed, induced a ſuſpicion, that ſome very able heads were 
concerned either in drawing it up, or at leaſt in furniſhing the 
materials. It is not well known what the original title of it was, 
but ſuppoſed to be“ A Dialogue between a ſcholar, a gentleman, 
and a lawyer;” though it was afterwards called © Leiceſter's Com- 
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monwealth.” It has been ſeveral times reprinted, particularly in 
1600, 8vo. in 1631, 8vo. the running-title being © A Letter of 
ſtate to a ſcholar of Cambridge;” in 1641, 4to. and 8vo. with 
the addition of * Leiceſter's Ghoſt;“ and again in 1706, 8vo. 
under the title of“ Secret Memoirs of Robert Dudley, carl of 
Leiceſter,”* with a preface by Dr. Drake, who pretended it to be 
printed from an old manuſcript. Ihe deſign of reprinting it in 
1641, was, to give an ill impreſſion of the government of 
Charles I. and the like was ſuppoſed to be the deſign of Dr. 
Drake in his publication. Indeed, it may be conſidered as a 
ſtanding libel upon all overgrown miniſters, and governments by 
faction. | 
Dec. 1585, lord Leiccſtcr embarked for the Proteſtant Low- 
Countries, whither he arrived in quality of governor. At this 
time the affairs of thoſe countries were in a perplexed ſituation; 
and the flates thought that nothing could contribute ſo much to 
their recovery, as prevailing upon queen Elizabeth to fend over 
ſome perſon of great diſtinction, whom they might ſet. at the head 
of their concerns, civil and nulitary : which propolition, ſays Cam- 
den, fo much flattered the ambition of this potent earl, that he 
willingly conſented to paſs the ſeas upon this occaſion, as being 
well aſſured of moſt ample powers. Before his departure, the 
queen admoniſhed him to have a ſpecial regard to her honour, and 
to attempt nothing inconſiſtent with the great employment to which 
he was advanced: nevertheleſs, ſhe was fo diſpleaſed with ſome 
proceedings of his and the States, that the year after ſhe ſent over 
very lerere letters to them, which drew explanations from the for- 
mer, and deep ſubmiſſions from the latter. He returned to Eng- 
land Nov. 1585; and, notwithſtanding what was paſt, was well 
received by the queen. What contributed to make her majeſty 
forget his oFencc in the Low-Countries, was the pleaſure of hav- 
ing him near her, when ſhe wanted his counſel extremely : for 
now the affair of Mary queen of Scots was upon the carp't, and 
the point was, how to have her taken off with the leaſt diſcredit 
to the yqueen, The carl thought it beſt to have her poiſoned; but 
that ſcheme was not fcnnd practicable, fo that they were obliged 
to have recourſe to violence. The carl ſet out for the Low-Countries 
in June 1687; but, great diſcontents ariſing on all ſides, was re- 
called in Novernber. Camden relates, that on his return, finding 
an accuſation preparing againſt him for mal-adminiltration there, 
and that he was ſummoned to appear before the council. he pri- 
vately implored the queen's protection, and belought her“ not to 
roccixe him wich diſgrace upon his return, whom at his firſt de- 
parture the had ſeat ont with honour; nor bring down alive to 
the grave, When her former goodneſs had raiſed from the duſt.“ 
Which exprellions of humility and ſorrow wronght ſo far upon 
Reg, that he was admitted into her former grace and favour, 5 
In 
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In 1588, when the nation was alarmed with the apprehenſions 
J of the Spaniſh armada, lord Leiceſter was made licutenant-general, 
L under the queen, of the army aſſembled at Tilbury. This noble 
: | perſonage ſtood high in the favour of his miltreſs to the lat : for 
f he died this year, Sept. 4, at his houſe at Cornbury in Oxfordſhire, 
: 
1 


while he was upon the road to Kenilworth. His corple was re- 
"4 moved to Warwick, and buried there in a magnificent manner. 
E He is ſaid to have inherited the parts of his father. His ambition 
| Vas great, but his abilities ſeem to have been greater. He was a 


a finiſhed courtier in every reſpect; and managed his affairs ſo nicely, 
y 8 that his influence and power became almoſt incredible. He had a 
a = = competent knowledge of the Latin tongue, and was thoroughly 
. 7 verſed in the 2823 and Italian. 

3 DUDLEY (Sir ROBERT as he was called here, and as he was 
0 | ſtyled abroad ear] of Warwick and duke of Northumberland) was 
Cr Bs ſon (called by his father BASE SON) of Robert, earl of Leiceiter, 
d buy the lady Douglas Sheffield, and born at Sheen in Surrey in 1573- 
= His birth was carefully concealed, as well to prevent the queen's 
je MW knowledge of the earl's engagements with his mother, as to hide 
8 oP it from the counteſs of Ef ex, 10 whom he was then contracted, 
cz - if not married. He was conſidered and treated as his lawful fon 
1 = till the earl's marriage with the lady Effex, which was about 1378; 
ch 7 and then he was declared to be only his natural 1iſue by lady 
ne 3 Douglas. Out of her hands the earl was very deſirous to get him, 
er 3 in order to put him under the care of Sir Edward Horfey, governor 
i. 5 of the Ille of Wight; which ſome have imagined to have been, 
"> | not with any view to the child's diſadvantage, for he always loved 
ell uy him tenderly, but with a thought of bringing him upon the ſtage 
ty 1 at ſome proper time, as his natural ſon by another lady. He was 
i 35 not able to get him for ſome time: but at laſt effecting it, he ſent 
ſor him to ſchool at Olfingham in Suſſex in 1583, and four years after 
nd to Chriſt- Church in Oxford. In 1588 his father died, and left 
dit him, aiter the deccaſe of his uncle Ambroſe, his caſtle of Kenil- 
wart worth, the lord'hips of Denbigh and Chirk, and the bulk of his 
red eſtate, which before he was of age he in a great meaſure enjoyed, not- 
ies withſtanding the enmity borne him by the countefs dowager of Lei- 
8 ceſter. He was now looked upon as one of the fineſt gentlemen 
ing in England : in his perſon tall, well-ſhaped, having a freſh and 
re, tine complexion, but red-haired ; learned beyond his age, more 
ori- eſpecially in the mathematics; and of parts equal, if not ſuperior, 
555 to any of his family, Add to all this, that he was very expert in 
" his exerciſes, and particularly in riding the great horſe, in which 
0 he was allowed to excel any man of his time. 
Q His genius prompting him to great exploits, and having a parti- 
bon cular turn to navigation and diſcoveries, he projected a voyage into 
N the South-Scas, in hopes of acquiring thc fame fame thereby, as his 
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friend the famous Thomas Cavendiſh, of Trimley, Eſq; whoſe 
filter he had married ; but, aſter much pains taxen, and money 
ſpent, the govenment thought it not ſafe for him to proceed. Af- 
terwards, however, he performed a voyage, ſetting out Nov. 1594, 
and returning May 1595 : an account of which, written by him- 
felf, is nublithed in Hackluyt's collection of voyages. At the end 
of Elizabeth's reign, having buried his wife, he married Alice, the 
dauphter of Sir Thomas Leigh. He then began to entertain hopes 
of reviving the honours of his family; and, in 1605, commenced 
a ſuit, with a view of proving the legitimacy of his birth. But 
no ſooner had the countels dowager notice of this, than ſhe pro- 
cured an information to be filed againſt him and ſome others for a - 
conſpiracy ; which was ſuch a blow to all his hopes, that, obtaining 
a licence to travel for three years, which was eaſily granted him, 
he quitted the kingdom: leaving behind him lady Alice Dudley his 
wiſe, and four daughters. He had not been long abroad, before 
he was commanded back, for aſſuming in foreign countries the 
title of carl of Warwick; but refuſing to obey that ſummons, 
his eſtate was ſeized, and veſted in the crown, during his natural 
life, upon the ſtatute of fugitives. | | 
The place which Sir Robert Dudley choſe for his retreat abroad, 
was Florence; where he was very kindly received by Coſmo II. 
great duke of Tuſcany: and, in proceſs of time, made great 
chamberlain to his ſerene highneſs's conſort, the archducheſs Mag- 
dalen of Aultria, fitter to the emperor Ferdinand IT. with whom 
he was a great favourite. He diſcovered in that court thoſe great 
abilities, for which he had been ſo much admired in England: he 
contrived feveral methods of improving ſhipping. introduced new 
manufactures, excited the merchants to extend their foreign com- 
merce ; and, by other fervices of ſtill greater importance, obtained 
ſo high a reputation, that, at the'delire of the arch-ducheſs, the 
emperor, by letters-patent, dated at Vienna, March the gth, 1620, 
created him a duke of the holy Roman empire. Upon this, he 
aſſumed his granellather's title of Northumberland; and, ten years 
aſter, got himſcif enrolled by pope Urban VIII. among the Ro- 
man nobility. Under the reign of the grand duke Ferdinand IT. 
he became {til more famous, on account of that great project 
which he formed, of draining a va? tract of morats between Pija 
and the fea: for by this he raiſed Livorno, or Leghorn, from a 
mean and pitiful place into a large aud beautify! town: and having 
engaged his ferone highneſs to declare it a free port, he, by his 
nffuence, drew many Lnglith merchants to leitle, and ſet up houſes 
there. In contideration of his ſervices, and for the ſupport of his 
dignity, the grand duke beltowed upon kim a handſome penſion; 
Wich however went but a little way in his expences: for he 
affected magnihcchce in all things, built a noble palace for himſelf 
aud his family at Florence, and much aderued the calle of Car- 
bello, 
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bello, three miles from that capital, which the grand duke gave him 
for a cquntry-retreat, and where he died Sept. 1639. 

Sir Robert Dudley was not only admired by princes, but alſo 
by the learned; among whom he held a very high rank, as well on 
account of his {kill in philoſophy, chemiſtry, and phyfic, as his 
perfect acquaintance with all the branches of the mathematics, and 
the means of applying them for the ſervice and benefit of mankind. 
He wrote ſeveral things. We have mentioned the account of 
his voyage. His principal work is,“ Del arcano del mare,” &c. 
Firenze, 1630, 1646. This work has been always ſo ſcarce, as 
ſeldom to have found a place even in the catalogues that have been 
publiſhed of rare books. Wood tells us, that he wrote alſo a 
medical treatiſe, entitled Catholicon, which was well eſteemed by 
the faculty. There is ſtill another piece, the title of which, as it 
{ſtands in Ruſhworth's Collections, runs thus: * A propoſition for 
his majeity's ſervice, to bridle the impertinency of parliaments. 
Afterwards queſtioned in the Star-Chamber.” After he had lived 
ſome time in exile, he ſtill cheriſhed hopes of returning to Eng- 
land: to facilitate which, and to ingratiate himſelf with king James, 
he drew up “a propoſition, as he calls it, in two parts: the 
one, to ſecure the ſtate, and to bridle the impertinency of parlia- 
ments; the other, to increaſe his majeſty's revenue much more 
than it is.” This ſcheme, falling into the hands of ſome perſons 
of great diſtinction, and being fome years after by them made 
public, was conſigered as a thing of fo pernicious a nature, as to 
occation their impriſonment : but they were releaſed upon the diſ- 
covery of the true author. It was written about 1613, and ſent 
to king James, to teach him how molt cifectuaily to entlave his 
ſubjects : for in that light it is certainly as finguiar and as dan— 
gerous a paper, as cver fell from the pen of man. It was turned 


to the prejudice of James I. and Charles I. for though neither 


they, nor their miniliers, made uſe of it, or intended to make uſe 
of 1t, yet occaſion was taken from thence to excite the people to 


a hatred of ſtateſmen, who were capabje of contriving ſuch de- 


ſtructive projects. Laſtly, he was the author of a famous pow- 
der, called, Pulvis comitis: Warwicenlis, or, The earl of War- 


wick's powder, which is thus made: „ Take of ſcammony, pre— 


pared with the fumes of ſulphur, two ounces; of Giaphoretic an- 


umony, an ounce ; of the cryſtals of tartar, half an ounce ; mix 
them all together into a powder.“ ; 

When he went abroad, he prevailed upon a young lady, at that 
time eſteemed one of the fineft women in England, to bear him 
company in the habit of a page. This lady was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Southwell, the daughter of dir Robert-Southwell, of Woodriling 
in Norfolk ; whom be afterwards married, by virtue of a diſpen— 
lation from the pope. How blameable ſoever ſhe was in follow- 
ing him, yet her conduct was afterwards without exception: and, 
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as ne lived in honour and eſteem, and had all the reſpect paid her 
that her title of a ducheſs could demand, ſo it is reported, that 
Sir Robert loved her molt tenderly to the laſt, and cauſed a noble 
moment to be crected to her memory in the church of St. Pan- 
Cratius at Florence, where her body lies buried, and his by her. 
Le had by this lady a fon Charles, who aſſumed the title of earl 
of Warwick, and four daughters, all honourably marricd in that 


country. 


— 


DUGARD (WILLIAM), an eminent ſchool-maſter and learned 
min, was the ſon of Henry Dugard, a clergyman, and born at 


Proinſprove in Worceſterſhire in 1006. e was inſtructed in 


claſſical learning at a ſchool in Worcelter ; and from thence {ent 
in 1622, to Sidrey- College, Cambridge. In 1626, he took the 
degree of B. A. and that of M. A. in 1640. Soon after he was 
appointed maſter of Stataford-School in Lincolnſhire; from whence, 
in 1637, he was elected maſter of the free-ſchocl in Colcheſter. 
He religned the care of this {chool Jan. 1642-3; and, May 1644, 
was choſen head-maſter of Merchant-Taylors ſchool in London. 
This ſchool flouriſhed exceedingly under his influence and manage- 
ment; but for hewing, as was thought, too great an affection to 
the royal cauſe, and eſpecially for being concerned in printing Sal- 
mafins's defence of Charles J. he was deprived of it Feb. 1649-50, 
and impriloned in Newgate; his wife and tix children turned out 
of doors; and a printing-ofüüce, which he valued at a thouſand 
pynds, ſeized. That he was very well affected to Charles I. and 


to the royal mtereſt, appears from a curious regiſter he kept of his, 
ſchool, which is (till extant in Sion-College library, wherein are 


entered two Greck verſes, on the beheading of that monarch, to 


this effect: “ Charles, the beſt of kings, is fallen by the hands of 


crucl and wicked men, a martyr for the laws of God and of his 

3 IF The Are al. Gr Kk , ae De b jal f 
country. ere are ao two more reeK verles ON the burial o 
Oliver Cromwell's mother in Weſtminſter-Abbev, to this effect: 


lere lieth che mother of 2 curſed ſon, who has been the ruin of 


two kings, aud of three kingdoms.” However, it was not for 
tele verſes that he was difmilſed the ſchool, but for being concerned 
in printing Salmalius's book, 

Being toon releaſed from this confinement, he opened, April 
1650, a private Ichool on Peter's-Hill, London; but, in Septem- 
ber, was reitored to his foriner itation, by means of the ſame 
council of ſtate who had cauſed him to be removed. There he 
continued with great ſucceſs and credit, till about 1661 3 when he 
was dilmifled for breaking ſome orders of the Meichant- Taylors, 
though he had been publicly warned and admoniſhed of it before. 
He preſented a remonſtrance to them upon that occaſion, but to no 
purpole : whereupon he opened a private ichool in Coleman-Street, 
July 1061, and, by March following, had gathered an hundred and 
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ninety- three ſcholars : ſo oreat was his . eee, on, and the fame of 
his abilities. He lived a very little while atter, dying in 1662. 
He gave by will ſeveral books to Sion-College anger. He pub- 
Eine ſome few pieces for the uſe of his fc hools : as, 1 Lexicon 
Graci Teſtamenti Alphabeticum; una cum Ex plications Gram- 
matica Vocum ingularum, in uſum 1 iro! num, Necnon Concor- 
dantia fingulls dictionibus appoſità, in uſum Theologiæ Candidato- 
rum, 1660, 2. * Rhetorices compendium.“ S8vo. 3. * Luciant 
Samoſatenſis dialogorum ſelectorum libri duo. A. G. Dugardo 
recogniti, et, varits collatis exemplaribus, multo caſtigatius quam 
ante editi. Cum inter pretatione Latina, mal in locls emendata, 
ct ad calcem adjetta,” Bvo. 4 Greck Grammar.” 
DUGDALE (Sir WILLIAM), an eminent Engliſh antiquary 


and hiſtorian, was the only fon of John Dugda le, of -Shuſtoke, 


| 85 near Colefhill in Warwickſhire, gent. and born there Sept. 12 
; 755 10605. He was placed at the free-{chool in Coventry, where ha 
; continned till he was fifteen; and then returning home to his 
f father, who had been educated in St. John's-College, Oxford, and 
7 had applied himſelf particularly to civik Jaw and Iittory, was 
inſtructed by him in thoſe branches of literature. At the deſire of 
f His father, he married, March 1622-3, a daughter of Mr. pee 
. bach, of Seawall in Staffordſhire and b. arded with his wife” 
80 father till the death of his own, wh: dich oF mois” July 1624: ag 
4 1 on aſter went and kept houſe at F:illongley 1 | Warwickſhire, 
E? 5 where he had an eilate formerly purch. ned by his f. „ In i625, 
f = hc bou ont the manor of Biythe in Shuſtoke abo ve- mentioned; 
ou and, the year following, (elling his CONE} at Fillongley, he came 
re - 1 
and relided at Blythe-Hall. His natural inclin ation Foadin g him to 
4 5 fudy of antionties, he ſoo b ame acqua! inted wi; ith It! 
DE 1 the fludy o tiq oon became a N in all the 
LE 5 14 ant! 1quaries ; * ith Purton particularly, whoſe “ 5 
of 5 Leiceſterſhire? he had read, and who lived, but ei ent miles 
I 2 Bom him, at Lindley in that cor inty. 
of a 1 II 1638, he went to London, an d was introduced to Sir Chriſ- 
"4 * tpher Hatton, ant to Sir Henry Spelman: by whoſe inte ercit he 
Oh Was Created a purtuvant at arms extraord, mary, by the name of 
Flanch Lyon, having obtain ied the king's warrant for that purpoſe. 
pril Afterwards he was made Rouge- on park vant in ordinary, by 
. virtue of the king's letters patent, dated March 18, 1639-40: by 
= which mcans having a lodging in the FHeralds-Otfice, and conve- 
"4A nient opportun tles, he ſpent that, and part of the year following, 
ag in: aun ee his collections out of =D; records in the Tower and 
mg ether places, In 1641, through Sir Chri 1 Hatton's encou- 
3 ragement, he employed himſelf in taking 19 exact draughts of all the 
55M monuments in Weſtminkter— Abbey, 8 St. Pauls © che iral, and in 
rect many other cathedral and parochial churches of England; particu- 


larly thoſe at Peterboroveh, Ely, Norwich, Lincoln, Newark upon 
Voi! | B Trent, 
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Trent, Beverley, Southwell, York, Cheſter, Litchfield, Tamworth, 
Warwick, &c. The draughts were taken by Mr. Sedgwick, a 
ſkilful arms-painter, then ſervant to Sir Chriſtopher Hatton ; but 
the inſcriptions were probably copied by Dugdale. 'They were 
depoſited in Sir Chriſtopher's library, to the end that the memory 
of them might be preſerved, from the deſtruction that then appeared 
immi ent, for future and better times. June 1642, he was or- 
dered by the king to repair to York ; and in July, was commanded 
to attend the carl of Northampton, who was marching into Wor- 
celterſhire and the places adjacent, in order to oppofe the forces 
raiſed by lord Brool for the fervice of the partiament. He waited 
upon the king at the baitle of Kdge-Hill, and aftewards at Oxford, 
where he continued with his majeily, till the ſurrender of that gar- 
nion to the parliament, June the 22d, 1646. He was created 
M. A. Od. 25, 1642, and April 16, 1644, Cheſter-Herald. 
During his long relidence at Oxtord, he applied himſelf to the 
ſearch of ſuch aut.quitics, in the Bodleian aud other libraries, as he 
thought might conduce towards the furtherance of the Monaſticon, 
then deſigned by Roger Dodſworth and himſelf; as allo whatever 
might relate to matter of hiltory, concerning the ancient nobility 
of this realm, of which he made much uſe in his Baronage. 

Alter the turrender of Oxford upom articles, Dugdale, having 
the benefit of them, and having compounded for his eſtate, repaired 
to London; where he and Dodiworth proceeded vigorouſly in 
Completing their collections out of the Tower records and Cot- 
tonian library. He f{uffered a thort avocation in 1648, when he 
nitended lord and lady IIatton to Paris; but, returning to England 
in two months, he purſued, with jus coaujutor, the work he had. 
undertaken.” When they were ready, the bookſellers not caring 
to venture upon ſo large and hazardous a work, they printed at 
their own charge the firſt volume; which was publiſhed in 1655, 
in folio, under ws: title, © Monajticon Anglicanum : five, pan- 
dectæ cnobiorum Penedicinorum, Cluniacenſium, Ciſtercenſium, 
Carthutianorum. A primordiis ad eorum uſque diſſolutionem. 
E mil. ad monaſteria olim pertinentibus, archivis turrium Lond. 
Ebor. Crpirum Soaccari, Augmentationum; bibliothecis, Bod- 
Ieiana, Arundelliana, Cottoniana, Seldenjana, Hattoniana, aliiſque, 


cotlected, and totally written by Dodtworth; but Dugdale took 
great pains in methodizing and diſpoling the materials, in making 
ſeveral indexes to them, and in correcting them at the preſs ; for 
Dodſworth died in 1654, before the tenth part of the firit volume 
was printed off. A third volume was publithed n1053. I heſe 
tree volumes contain chiefly the foundation-charters of the mo— 
nalteries at their ür erection, the donation-charters in aſter-times 
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being purpoſely omitted; which are ſo numerous, that twenty 
ſuch volumes would not contain them. | 
In the mean time he printed at his own charge, and publiſhed 
in 1656, „ The Antiquities of Warwickſhire illuſtrated ; from 
records, ledger-books, manuſcripts, charters, evidences, tombs, 
and arms: beautified with maps, proſpects, and portraitures,”” 
folio. The author tells us in his preface, that he ſpent the greateſt 
part of his time, for more than twenty years, in accompliſhing | 
this work; which indeed is reckoned his maſler-piece, and withal 
is allowed to be one of the beſt methodized and moſt accurate 
accounts that ever was written of this nature. A ſecond edition 
was publiſhed in 1790, © in two volumes, printed from a copy 
corrected by the author himſelf, and with the original copper-plates. 
The whole reviſed, augmented, and continued down to this pre- 
ſent time, by William Thomas, D. D. ſome time rector of EX 
Hall in the ſame county.“ While this work was printing, which 
was for near a year and a half, Dugdale continued in London, 
for the ſake of correcting the preſs ; during which time he had 
an opportunity of collecting materials for another work, which he 
publithed in 1658. It was“ The Hiltory of St. Paul's Cathedral 
in London, from its foundation till thefe times: extracted out of 
original charters, records, ledger-books, and other manuſcripts. 
Beautiſied with ſundry proſpects of the church-ſigures of the tombs, 
and monuments, &c.“ folio. A fecond edition of this curious 
work, corrected and enlarged by the author's own hand, was pub— 
liſhed in 1716, in folio, by Edward Maynard, D. D. rector of 
Boddington in Northamptonſhire: to which is prefixed his life 
written by himſelf. | | 
Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. Dugdale was, through 


chancellor - Hyde's recommendation, advanced to the office of 


Norroy king at arms: and in 1662, he publiſhed The IIiſtory 
of imbanking and draining of divers Fens and Marſhes, both in 
foreign parts and in this Kingdom, and of the improvement thereby. 
Kxtracted from records, manufcripts, and other authentic tellimo- 
nies. Adorned with ſundry maps, &c.” This work was written at 
the requelt of the lord Gorges, Sir John Marſham, and others, who 
were adxenturers in draining the great level, which extends itſelt 
into a conſiderable part of the counties of Cambridge, IIunting— 
don, Northampton, Nortolk, and Suffolk. About the ſame time 
he completed the ſecond volume of Sir Henry Spelman's conncils, 
and publiſhed it in 1664, under this title: © Concilia, decreta, 
leges, conſtitutiones in re-eccichiarum orbis Britannici, &c. ab 
introitu Normannorum A. D. 1066, ad exutum papam A. D. 
1,31. Accelſerunt etiam alia ad rem eccleſiaſticam ſpectantia, 
&c.” Archbiſhop Sheldon and lord Clarendon had been the chig! 
promoters of this work, and put Dugdale upon it : and what ſhare 
he had in it will appear from hence, that out of 294 articles, of 
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which that volume cenſiſts, 191 are of his collecting; being thoſe 
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marked * in the liſt of the contents, at the beginning of the 
volume. The fame great perſonages put him alſo upon publiſhing 
the ſecond part of that learned Knight's Gloſſary. The firſt part 
was publithed in 1626, folio, and afterwards conſiderably aug- 
mented and corrected by Sir Henry, He did not live to finiſh the 


ſecond, but left much of it louſcly Written; with obſervations, 


and ſundry bills of paper pinned thereto. "Theſe Dugdale took the 
pains to diſpoſe into proper order, tranſcribing many of thoſe 
papers; and having reviſcd the firſt part, cauſed both to be printed 
together in 1604, under the title of 4 Glollarium Archaiologicum 
eontinens Latino-Barbara, pe:ceorina, obſoleta, & nove {1gnifica- 
tionis vocabula.” The ſecond part, digeſted by Dugdale, began 


at the letter MI; but Wood obſerves, that * it comes far ſhort of 


the firſt.” There was another edition of this work in 1687. 

In 1666, he publithed in folio “ Origines Juridiciales: or, 
Hiſtorical Memoirs of: the Englith laws, courts of juſtice, forms 
of trial, puniſhment in caſes criminal, Jaw-writers, Jaw-books, 
grants and ſetticments of cilates, degree of ſerjeants, inns of court 


and chancery. Allo a chronology of the lord chancellors and 


keepers of the great ical, lord treaturers, Juilices itinerant, juitices 


of the king's bench and common pleas, barons of the exchequer, 


maſters of the rolls, king's attornies and ſolicitors, and fſerjeants at 
law.” This book is adorned with the heads of Sir John Clench, 


Sir Edward Coke, Sir Randolph Crew, Sir Robert Hcath, Edward 


ear] of Clarendon, to whom it 1s dedicated, vir Orlando Bridg- 
man, Sir John Vaughan, and Mr. Sclden. There are alſo plates 
qt the arms, in the windows of the Jemple-Hall, and other inns 
680. His mext work was, Ihe Baronage of England:“ of 
Which the {Grit volume appeared in 2675, and the fecond and third 
iÞ 1676, folic. Phe kirft gives “ An laitorical accoutrt of the lives 
and moit memorable actions of our Englith nobility in the Saxons 
* . 5 * ” "a; ”. * 

time to the Norman conquelſt; and, from thence, of thoſe who 
4”) {1 FFF eee 
i 1-1HEQGS- FTEIgN., 
1 ; 8 


( 
ot court. A {econd edition was publithed in 1671, and a third in 


wad their rig before the end of king Henry the 
The tecond->0 of thoſe who had their rife after the end of king 
Henry the Phil's reign, and before the eleventh year of king 
Richard II.“ The third of thote who had their rife from the 
wm year offking Richard II. umil the prefent year 1670,” fays 


d # " i x 3 18 Wy es os Th * hy 12 1 5 a * N | FED; ge , 3 
the author infthe title. Lhough the collecting materials for this 


Work colt him, as d& tells us, a great part of thirty years labour, 
yet there are o Many iauts 1 it, that, it ſeems, tlie gentlemen at 
the Heraias-tice Gare not depend entirely upon its authority. 
With all its faults, however, the work is very uſelul, and micht 
tt: made mug} more fo, were it coil reviewed and corrected. 

: 1 . LO7037, our aun CONary WAs appointed Garter principal King 
o arms. Te was fulcinnly created Garter, the 24th of May ; 
| | and 
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le and the, day after received from his majeſty the honour of knight- 
he 2B hood, much againſt his will, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of his 
ng wy eſtate. In 1681, he publiſhed, «© A ihort view of the late troubles < 
art 1 in England: briefly ſetting forth their riſe, growth, and tragical 
g- 9 concluſion. As alſo, ſome parallel thereof with the barons Wars 
he 7 in the time of king Henry III. but chiefly with that in France, 
ns, 13 called the Holy League, in the reigns of Henry III. and Henry 
he 7 IV. late kings of that realm. Io which is added, A perfect 
Ye 5 narrative of the treaty at Uxbridge, in the year 1644, folio.” He 
ed 2 © publiſhed alſo at the ſame time, The Ancient Ulage in bearing 
im IF of ſuch eniigns of honour, as are commonly called Arms. With a 
ba- true and perfect catalogue of the nobility of England: a true and 
an perfect liſt of all the preſent knights of the Garter, &c. as they 
of now ſtand in St. George's-Chapel in Windſor-Caſtle, Sept. 10, 
168 1: and, a catalogue of the baronets of England, from the firſt 
or, erection of that dignity, until the 4th of July 1681 incluſive,” 
ms 8vo. A ſecond edition of this hook was publiſhed in the begin- 
ks, ning of the year following, with many additions. The laſt thing 
urt he publiſhed, Was, “A perfect copy of all ſummons of the nobi- 
nd lity to the great councils and parliaments of this realm, from the 
ces 49th of king Henry III. until thele preſent times. With cata- 
er, logues of fuch noblemen, as have been ſummoned to parliament 
AC in right of their wives; and of ſuch noblemen as denve their 
thy titles of honour from the heirs-female of their family; and of ſuch 
ard noblemen's eldeſt ſons, as have been ſummoned to parliament by 
ig- ſome of their father's titles.“ 1683, folio. He wrote ſome other 
tes things relating to the ſame ſubjects, which were never publiſhed; 
ins f and was likewiſe the chief promoter of the Saxon dictionary by 
in 5 Mr. William Sommer, printed at Oxford in 1639. His collections 
of | of materials for the Antiquities of Warwickthire, and Baronage 
ird of England, all written with his own hand, being twenty-ſeven 
ves volumes in folio, he gave by will to the umverlity of Oxford; 
ons 4 together with lixteen other volumes, ſome of his own hand-writing : 
no 4 and they are now preferved in Aſhmole's Muſcum. He gave 
"Rigg 5 likcwiſe ſeveral books to the Heralds-Othce in London, and pro- 
ing cCiured many more for the ſame. | „ 
ng 2 At length this very induitrious man, contracting a great cold at 
the Blythe-Hall, died of it in his chair, Feb. 10, 1685-6, in his 81ſt 
ays year: and was interred at Shu{toke in a little vault which he had 
his cauſcd to be made in the church there. Over that vault he had 
ur, erected in his life-time an altar-tomb cf free-{tone; and had cauſed 
mat to be fixed in che wall about it a tablet of white-marble, with an 
ty. epitaph of his own writing, in which he tells us of his aſcendin 
-ht gradually through all the places in the office of heralds, till he 
was made Garter principal king of arms, which is the higheſt. 
ing His wife died Dec. 18, 1681, aged 75, after they had been 
* marricd 49 years. He had ſeveral children by her, ſons and 
and | | daughters. 
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daughters. One of his daughters was married to Elias Aſhmole, 
eſg. All his ſons died young, except John, who was created 
M. A. at Oxford, in 1661 ; being then chief gentleman in the 
chamber of Edward earl of Clarendon, lord-chancellor of Eng- 
land. Oct. 1675, he was appointed Windſor-Herald, upon the 


—— 
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reſignation of his brother-in-law Elias Aſhmole, eſq. and Norroy 


king of Arms in March 1685-6, about which time he was knighted 
by James II. He publiſhed “ A Catalogue of the nobility of 
England, according to their reſpective precedencies, as it was 
preſented to his majeſty on New- Year's-Day 1684. To which is 
added, the blazon of their paternal coats of arms, and a liſt of the 
preſent bilhops.” Printed at London, on a broad fide of a large 
ſheet of paper, in 1685: and again, with additions, in 1690. 
This Sir John Dugdale died Auguſt g1, 1690. 

DUFFET (Tromas). This author was a milliner in the 
New-Exchanpe ; but, his genius leading him to dramatic poetry, 
he wrote ſeveral picces fir the ſtave, which at firſt met with good 
ſucceſs, but afterwards funk into conterpt and oblivion. Tra- 


veliic and burleſque will ever create a laugh; but, however intended, 


can never do any cllential hurt to performances of real worth; nor 
—ebuld The Mock Tempeſt,” «+ Pſyche,” or . Empreſs of 
Morocco,“ leilen, in the opinion of the judicious, the value of 
the originals on which they are founded. The pieces Mr, Duffet 
has leit behind him, the bett of which were thoſe which met with 
the worſt {uccels, are ix in number. They are enumerated in the 
«© Biographia Dramatic.“ | 
DUGUET (jJamss-{ostrh), a French writer, and author of 
almoſt twenty works in the French language, was born in 164g, 
ahd became a prieſt of the Oratory. In 1685, he quitted the 
Oratory, and went to Brutiels to his great friend Arnauld : bur, 
the air of this place not agreeing with him, he returned the ſame 
year to France, and lived a very retired life in the midit of Paris. 
He afterwards lived with the prelident Le Menars. His oppoſition 
to the Bull Unigenitus, and his attechment to the doctrine of his 
inend Quelſne}, occalioned him much trouble, by obliging him 
often to ſhift his quarters, Ile was in Holland, at Troyes, and 
Paris; but there was a ſweetneſs and moderation in his make, 
which kept him always tranquil. He died at Paris in 1733. All 
his Works are upon {ſubjects of theology and picty, xcept De 
I' Education dun Prince; firſt printed in ato. and afterwards in 
4 vols. 12 mo. with his life prefixed by Abbé Goujet. The Rlyle 
of Duguet is clear, pure, and elegant, but too diffuſe. 
— = | 
DU! (RICBARD), was bred at Wellminſter and Cambridge, 
and was lume time tutor to che duke of Richmond. He appears 
| hom 
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from his writings to have been well qualified for poetical compo- 
ſitions: and, conſcious of this when he left the univerſity, he 
enliſted himſelf among the wits. He was the familiar friend of 
Otway, and was engaged, among other popular names, in the 
tranſlations of Ovid and Juvenal. In his “ Review,” though 
unfiniſhed, are ſome vigorous lines. With the wit he ſeems to 
have ſhared the diſſolutenets of the times; for ſome of his compo- 
ſitions he mult have reviewed himſelf with deteitation in his later 
days, when he publiſhed thoſe ſermons which Fenton has com- 
mended. In 168g, being then M. A. and fellow of Trinity- 


College in Cambridge, he wrote a poem on the marriage of lady 


Anne with George prince of Denmark. He took orders, and 
being made prebendary of Glouceſter, became a proctor in convo- 
cation for the church, and chaplain to queen Anne. In 1710, he 
was preſented by the biſhop of Wincheiter to the wealthy living of 
Witney in Oxfordſhire, which he enjoyed but a few months. 
Feb. 10, 1711, having returned from an entertainment, he was 
tound dead the next morning. : | 
3 | 
DUNCONMBE (WILLIAM), younger fon of John Duncombe, 


eſq. of Stocks in Hertfordthifre, in 1722, publiſhed a tranſlation of 


Nacine's “ Athaliah,“ which was well received by the public, and 


has gone through three editions. In 1724 he was editor of the 
works of Mr. Necdler; in 1735 of the poems of his deceaſed 
brother-in-law, Mr. Hughes, in two volumes, 12mo. in 1737 of 
the miſcellanics of his younger brother, Mr. Jabez Hughes, for 
the benefit of his widow, in one volume, 8vo. and in 1745 of the 
works of the Rev. Mr. Samuel Say, in one volume, qto. In 1726 
he married the only ſiſter of John Hughes, eſq. whom he long 
{urvived. In 1734 his tragedy of“ Lucius Junus Brutus” was 
acted at Drury-Lane Theatre. It was publiſhed in 1735, and 
again in 1747. * The works of Horace, in Engliſh verſe, by 
ſeveral hands,” were publithed by him in two volumes 8vo. with 
notes, &c. in 1757. A ſecond edition, in four volumes 12mo. 
with many imitations, was publiſhed in 1762. In 1769 he col- 
Iecicd and republiſhed © Seven ſermons by archbiſhop Herring, on 
public occaſions, with a biographical preface.” He died Feb. 26, 
1769, aged 80; leaving one fon, John, M. A. one of the ſix 


preachers in Chrit-Churck, Canterbury, &c. who was his aſſiſlant 
in the tranſlation of Horace; and is now a living oraament in the 
republic of letters. | 
— ww 

UNS (JoEN), commonly called Duns Scotus, was a cele- 
brated theolugian of the order of St. Francis, and born in Eng- 
land, at Dunitance in Northumberland. He was ſent to Merton- 
Hall in Oxford, and choſen fellow of it. Then he went to Paris, 
aud joined bimſclf to the fociety of the Franciſeans; where he 

diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by the acuteneſs of his parts, and 
eſpecially by his manner of diſputing, that he acquired the name 
of“ The Subtil Doctor.” He affected to maintain opinions con- 
trary to thoſe of Thomas Aquinas, which produced two parties in 
the ſchools, the Thomiſts and the Scotiſts. He was a writer of 
rodigious ſubtilty ; and, like all ſubtil writers, refined upon every 
fubject he handled, til] tt had no meaning at all leſt 1n 1t. The 
beſt edition of his works is that of Lyons, printed in 1639 in ten 
volumes ioliv. They are now walte paper. Some have faid, that 
Duns Scotus was the firſt who taught, in the univerſity of Paris, 
« the immaculate conception of the bleſſed Virgin:“ but this is 
not true. He went alterwards to Cologne, where he died in 1308. 
Paul Jovius and others have told a terrible ſtory, relating to the 
manner of his death. They ſay, that, falling down of an apo- 
plexy, he was immetiately interred as dead; but that, coming 
afterwards to his ſenſes, he lanpuiſhed in a moſt miſerable man- 
ner in his coffin, beating his head and hands againſt its ſides, till 
he dicd in good carneſt, | 
| — ä 
DUPIN (LEWIS ELI IS), a very learned doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, and one of the preateit critics of his time, eſpecially in 
what regarded cecleliaftical matters, was born at Paris, June 17, 
1657, of an ancient and noble family. Ie diſcovered early a ſtrong 
anclination for books, which was cheriſhed by his father, who edu- 
cated him with great care. After having gone through his courſe 
ot grammar learning and philoſophy in the college of Harcourt, 
he embraced the ecciclialtical ſtate, and frequented lectures of di- 
vinity in the Sorbonne. Afterwards he applied himſelf entirely to 
the reading of councils, fathers, and eccletiaſtical writers, Greek 
as well as Latin; and, being found at his examination among the | 
firſt rank, he was admitted doctor of the Sorbonne in 1684. Then 4 
he ſet about his “ Pibliotheque univerſelle des auteurs eccleſiaſti- 
ques,“ the firſt volume of which appeared in 1686. He had pub- ft 
l:ihed the eight firſt centurics, when the liberty with which he 2 
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treated ſome eccletialtical writers, as to their ſtyle, their doctrines, 


and other qualities, gave offence to certain perſons, who carried 
their complaints to Harley, archbithop of Paris. This prelate 
obliged Dupin to retract a great number of propoſitions, which 5 
were judged exceptionable ; and his work was ſuppreſſed in 1699. 4 
Neverthelefs, he was permitted to carry it on, by only making a 
ſmall change in the title of it, from © Bibliotheque univerſelle, to: 
" Dibliotheque nouvelle.“ This great work, continued in feveral 2 
juccelſive volumes to the end of the 10th century, and, though it might : 
ealily have taken up the whole life of a common man, it did Bt 
hinder Dupin [rom obliging the public with many other works : 
pl the chief of which are, 1. © Prolegomena to the Old and New 
| Tetaments,” by way of ſupplement to his Bibliocheque. 2. A 
* | Biblothegue. 
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== 
Bibliotheque of authors ſeparate from the communton of the church 
of Rome, who flouriſhed in the 17th century. g. % A treatiſe 
de antiqua eccleſiæ 1 4. A Treatiſe of Power, eccle- 
ſiaſtical and temporal.“ 5. © An Hiſtorical Treatiſe upon Ex- 
communications.“ 6. Notes upon the Plalins and the Penta- 
teuch.” 7. © A Defence of the Cenſure, which the Faculty of 
Theology at Paris paſſed upon Father le Compte's Memoirs of 
China.“ ,8. © An Analyſis of go Apocalypſe, with diſſertations 


upon ſeveral curious matters.” 9.“ A Profane Hiſtory.” 10. 
« A Critique upon the Hiſtory of Apollonius Tyanenſis.“ 115 
« A Method of ſtudying Divinity.” 12. A new edition of the 


works of Optatus, &.” 

Dupin was profeſſor of philoſophy i in the royal college; but was 
Þaniſhed ſome time from the chair to Chatelheraut, on account of 
the famous Cas de Conſcience. He was afterwards reſtored, and 
died at Paris in 1719, aged 62 years. He was a man of prodigi- 
ous reading, and had an eaſy and happy way of writing. He had 
an uncommon talent at analyzing the works of an author, which 
makes his Eccle W W 2 ſo valuable. 

; — — ä 

DUPORT (Jams), a learned Engliſh divine, and particularly 
ſkilled in the Greek language, was born in the beginning of the 
17th century, and educated at Cambridge; in which univerft ty he 
was aſterwirds choſen Greek profeſſor, Ah maiter of Magdalen- 
College. He was preferred at length to the deoyry of Peterbo- 
rough, and died in 1680. He left behind him ſeveral learned works, 
amongſt which is a Latin verſion of the Pſalms. - His 4 Gnomo- 
logia Homeri cum duplice paralleliſmo, viz. ex fa Ca {criptura & 
gentium ſcriptoribus,““ printed at Cambridge, in 1660, ſhews his 
extenſive reading, and great knowledge of the Greek tongue, and 


was then deemed very uſeful tor the underitanding of that poet. In 


1712, when Theophbraſtus's “ Characters” were publiſhed by 


Needham, there were printed along with them ſome lectures of 
Lane, Duport upon the firſt ſixteen characters, the fifth excepted. 

Theſe lectures had lain in the library of More, biltop of Ely, for 
many a and were at firſt ſuppoſed to have been drawn up by 
the learned Stanley, who wrote “The Lives of the Greek Philo- 
lophers ;' but, en their being commun! icated, oo were loo 


DUPPA (BRIAN), a learned Engliſh biſhop, was born in 1; 588. 9. 
at Lewiſham in Kent, of which place his father was then vi- 
car. He was educated at Welitminlter-School ; and thence elected 
{tndent of Chriſt-Church, Oxford, in 1603. In 1912, he v as 
choſen fellow of All-Socul 8.8 lege; then went 1 into holy orders, and 
travelled abroad, particularly into F rance and Spain. July 1625, 
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he took the degree of doctor in divinity, and by the intereſt and re- 
commendation of the carl of Dorſet, to whom he afterwards be- 
came chapla! 
June 1629. In 1634, he was conſtituted chancellor of the church 
; He was 
appointed, in 1638, tutor to Charles, prince of Wales, and after- 
wards to his brother the duke of Vork; and about the fame time 
nominated to the biſhopric of Chicheſter. In 1641, he was tranſ- 
lated to the ſee of Saliſbury, but received no benefit from it, on 
account of the confuſions that followed. Upon the ſuppreſſion of 
epilcopacy, he repaired to the king at Oxford: and, atter that city 
was ſurrendered, attended him in” other places, particularly during 
his impriſonment in the Ile of Wight. He was a great favourite 
with his majelly; and is faid by ſome to have aililted him in com- 
poſing the EIKON BASILIKE.. | 

Alter the king's death, he retired to Richmond in Surrey, where 
he lived a ſolitary kind of life till the reſtoration of Charles II. 
Then he was tranllated to the biſhopric of Wincheſter; and alſo 
made lord-almoner. About 1661, he began an alm's-houſe at 
Richmond, which he tolerably well endowed; and though he did 
not live to finiſh it, yet is was finiſhed by his appointment, and at 
his expence, He had deligned ſome other works of piety and 
charity, but Was prevented by death: for he enjoyed his new dip- 
nity littie more than a year and a halt, dying at Richmond in 
1662, aged 73 vears. A lew hours before he expired, Charles II. 
honoured him with a vilit: and, kneeling down by the bed-lide, 
hegged his blelling; which the biſhop, with one hand on his ma- 
jelty's head, and the other liited up to heaven, gave with a moſt 
JFailonate Zeal. lle was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, on the 
north ide off the Conſeſſor's- Chapel; where a large marble ſtone 
was latd:gyerthis grave, with only theſe Latin words cnoraved upon 
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was fifteen years old : but when that city came to be garriſoned for 
Charles I. and the ſcholars took arms for him, he left it at the end 
of two years, and went to France; where, at Caen in Normandy, 
he was admitted to the degree of maſter of arts in 1644. Aſter- 
wards he returned to his own country; but driven from thence a 
ſecond time, he received epiſcopal ordination at Paris, in the chapel 
of Sir Richard Brown, his majelty's then reſident in France, from 
the hands, of Thomas, biſhop of Galloway, about 1631; ſo that, 
as Wood ſays, being a native of Jerſey, ordained in France, and 
by a Scotch biſhop, did make fome doubt whether he was, what 
he calls himſelf in his books, “ eccleſiæ Anglicanz preſbyter.“ 
Soon after he was invited by the Reformed Church at Caen, by an 


expreſs on purpoſe, to come and ſupply the place of the ſamous 
orientaliſt and critic Samuel Bochart, who was then going into 


Sweden upon an invitation from queen Chriſtina ; and by the land- 
grave of Heſſe, to preach in French at his highnels's court: but 


it happened, that he could not accept of either of theſe invitations, 


being made chaplain to the duke de Ja Force, father to the prin- 
cels of Turenne. Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he re- 
turned to England; and-was very inſtrumental in ſetting up the 
new epiſcopal French church at the Savoy in London. In 1663, 
he had a prebend conſerred upon him in the church of Saliſbury, - 
another ſoon after in that of Windſor, and another after that in 
the church of Durham; being all the while chaplain in ordinary 
to his majeſty. In 1669, he was created doctor in divinity at Ox- 
ford, by virtue of the chancellor's letters. In 1677, he was made 
dean of Windfor, but di“ not live long enough to be a bithop, 
though he lived fome yea.s after. All theſe preferments he ob- 
tained, partly through his own qualifications, being not only a 
good ſcholar, but alto a perlect courtier; and partly through his 
intcreſt with Charles II. to whom he was perſonally knowa both 
in Jerſey and France. He publiſhcd ſeveral things; and, among 
the reſt, 1. © The Liturgy of the Church of England alleried, in 
a ſermon preached in French at the chapel. of the Savoy before 
the French congregation. 1 ranſlated into Engliſh by G. B. doctor 
in phyſic, 1662,” 2. A View of the Government and public 
Worſhip of God in the reformed churches beyond the ſeas: wherein 
is ſhewed their conformity and agreement with the church of Eng- 


land, as it is eftabliſhed by the act of uniformity, 1662.” Þ[xcep- 
tions being made to this book by the Noncontormilts, he publiied, 


3. © A Vindication of the Church of England againſt the unjuſt 
and impudent Accuſations of the Schiſmatics, 1669.” Ile died 
in 1683, and was buried at Windſor. 


DURER (AT REER T), deſcended from an Hungarian ſamily, 
and born at Nuremberg May 20, 1471, was one of the beſt en- 
gravers and painters of his age. Having made a flight beginning 

„ with 
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with a pencil in the ſhop of his father, who was a goldſmith, he 
aſſociated himſelf with an indifferent painter, named Martin Hupſe, 
who taught him to engrave on copper, and to manage colours. 
Albert procured himſelf likewiſe to be inſtructed in arithmetic, 
perſpective, and geometry; and then undertook, at twenty-f1x years 
of age, to exhibit fome ot his works to the public. His firſt work 
was the three Graccs, repreſented by three naked women, per- 
fectly well ſhaped ; having over their heads a globe, in which was 
engraved the date of the year 1497. He engraved the whole life 
and paſſion 01 Chriſt in thirty-{ix pieces, which were ſo highly 
eſteemed, that Marc Antonio Franci copied tiem. Vaſari relates, 
that having counterſeited them upon copper-plates with rude en- 
raving, as Albert Durer had done on wood, and put the mark 
uſed by Albert in his work, namely, A. D. he made them ſo 
much like his, that, nobody knowing Antonio's trick, they were 
thought to be Alberi's, and fold as ſuch. Albert hearing of this, 
and receiving at the ſaine time one of the counterfeit cuts, was fo 
enraged, that he immcdiately went to Venice, and complained of 
Marc Antonio to the' government : he obtained no other ſatisfac- 
tion, but that Marc Antonio ſhould not for the future put Albert's 
name and mark to his works. 

As Durer did not make ſo much uſe of the pencil as the graver, 
few of his pictures are to be met with, except in the palaces of 
princes. They are ſaid to be done in ſo elegant a manner, that 
nothing can be more beautiful or better expreſſed. His pitture of 
Adam and Eye, in the palace at Prague, is one of the moſt conſi- 
derable of his paintings : and Gaſpar Velius commended it very 
ſmely in a couple of Latin verſes, where he ſuppoſes an angel, 
upon the ſight of it, to cry out in admiration to Eve, « You are 
more beautiful than when I drove you out of the garden of Eden.” 

The emperor Maximilian had a great affetlion tor Durer, treated 
him with a particular regard, and gave him a good penſion, and 
letters of nobility; and Charles V. and his brother Ferdinand, 
king of Hungary, followed Mazimilian's example in favour and 
liberality to hum. This eminent man died at Nuremberg on April 
64 1520, and was interred in the charch-yard at St. ohn 's church, 
where his good friend Pirckheimer erected a very honourable ſepul- 
chral inſcription to him. He was married; and ſome writers ſav, 
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partium in rectis formis humanorum corporum,“ is one of them. 
As he had hard work to pleaſe himſelf, he proceeded flowly in it, 
and did not live to fee the edition of it ſinithed: his friends hows 
ever finiſhed it according to his directions. It was printed at 
Nuremberg in folio, 1332, and at Paris in 1557. An Italian 
verſion alſo was publiſhed at Venice in 159 1. "His other works 
are, * Ini(titutiones Geometricæ, Paris, 1532.” © De urbibus, 
arcibus, caſtelliſque condendis & muniendis, Paris, 1531. „ 
varietate figurarum, & flexuris partium, ac geſtibus imaginum, 
Nuremberg. 1 1524.” A diſcourſe of his, concerning the ſym- 
metry of the parts of an horſe, was ſtolen from him; and though 
he well knew the thief, yet he choſe rather to bear the Joſs con- 
tentedly, than to deviate from his natural moderation and mild- 
neſs, as he mult have done, if he had proſecuted him. It is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that Durer, being no ſcholar, wrote all his 
works in High-Dutch , which were tranſlated into Latin by other 
hands. Thus, his treatiſe above mentioned upon painting was 
tranſlated by the very learned Joachimus Camerarius. 


D'URFEY (Tnomas). This author, who is mos generally 
ſpoken of by the familiar name of Tom, was deſcended from an 
ancient family i in France. His parents, being Hugonots, fled from 
Rochelle before it was beſieged by Lewis XIII. in 1628, and 
ſettled at Exeter, where this their ſon was born, but in what year 
is uncertain. He was originally bred to the law, but ſoon find- 
ing that profeſlion too ſaturnine for his volatile and lively genius, 
he quitted it, to become a devotee of the Muſes; in which he met 
with no ſmall ſucceſs. His dramatic pieces, which are thirty-one 
in number, were in general well received: yet, though he has 
not been dead above {ixty years, there is not one of them now 
on the multer-roll of acting plays; that licentiouſneſs of intrigue, 
Jooſenels of ſentiment, and indelicacy of wit, which were their 
ſtrongeſt recommendations to the audiences for whom they were 
written, having very juſtly baniſhed them from the ſtage in the 
period of purer taſte; yet are they very far from being totally 
devoid of merit. The plots are in general buſy, intricate, and en- 
tertaining; the characters not ill drawn, ann rather too far- 
cical, and the la anguage, if not perfectly correct, yet eaſy and well 
adapted for the dial ogue of comedy. But u hat Mr. I- Urfey ob- 
tained his greateſt reputation by, was a peculiarly happy knack he 
poſſeſſed in the writing of fatires and irregular odes. Many of 
thele wer upon temporary occations, and were of no little ſervice 
to the party In whole cauſe he wrote; which, together with his 
natural vivacity and good-humour, obtained him the favour of 
great numbers of perſons of all ranks and conditions, monarchs 
thernſelves not excluded. 1 was ſtrongly attached to the Tory 
intereſt, and in the latter part of queen Aunc's reigii had frequently 
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the honour of diverting that princeſs wit witty catches and ſongs 
of humour, ſuited to the ſpirit of the times, written by himſelf, 
and which he fung in a lively and entertaining manner. And the 
author of the Guardian, who, in Ne. 07, has given a very hu- 
morous account of | Mr. D Urtey, wit! 1 a View 8 recommend him 
to the public notice for a benefit- Play, tells us, that he remem- 
bered king Charles II. leaning on I om D' Urtey' s ſhoulder more 
than once, and humming over a ſong with him. He uſed fre- 
quently to relide with the earl of Dorſet at Knole, where a pic- 
ture of him painted! by ſtealth is ſtill to be ſeen. 

He was certainly a very diverting companion, and a cheerſul, 
honeſt, good-natured man; fo that he was the delight of the molt 
polite companies and conve ations from the beginning of the reign 
of Charles II. to the latter part of that of George I. and many 
an honeſt gentleman got a reputation in his country by pretending 
to have been in company with Tom D'Urtey. Yet, fo univerſal 
a favourite as he was, it is apparent towards the latter part of his 
life he ſtood in need of afliſtance to prevent his pailing the remainder 
of it in a cage like a ſinging-bird, and, in order to extricate him 
from theſe ditficulties, he himſelf immed; ately applied to the 
wich of the play-houle, who very generou ily agreed to act 

The Plotting Siiters,”” a play of Mr. D'Urfey's, for the benefit 
of its author. Wh: + the reſult of this benefit was, does not ap- 
pear; but it was probably {ufficient to make him eaſy, as we find 
him living and con timing to write with the fame humour and live- 
Jineſs to the time of his. d leath, which happened Feb. 26; 172. 


He was buried in the church-yard of St. James's, Weſtminſter. 


—— 8 
DURY (Jon), in Latin Duræus, a divine of Scotland, who 
Iaboured with great zeal to re-unite the Lutherans and Calviniits, 
His ſtrong inclination for this great work, and his lanouine hopes 
bf ſuccels in it, induced him tolet his fi PCrIors know, that he 
could 2281 his talents better by travelling through the world, 
than it he was confined to the care of one * ck. They agreed to 
Jus, propelalh, qd permitted him to go from place to place, to ne- 
potiate an tion between the P roteſtant churches. He 
pbtzned Hikewiie the approbation and rec ommendation of the arch- 
hop 01 Coneerbury X and . 4 llilte d by the bil! Op ot Kilmore, 
end allo by Dr. Joleph Hall, biſhop o f Exeter, as he acknowledocs 
pPfieige to his Pr 72 5 mus. 1 began by pub! ſhing 


is Pan ON re-umon 1M 1634 : and the fame Year appeared 1 
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He appeared at that time as much polſelted as ever with hopes of 
ſucceeding ; and, going for Germany, deſired of the divines of 
Utrecht an authentic teltimony of their good intentions, after hav- 
ing informed them of the ſtate in which he had left the affair 
with the king of Great-Britain and the clector of Braudenburg; 
and of what had patſed at the court of Heſſe, and the meaſures 
which were actually taken at Geneva, Heidelberg, and Metz. 
He deſired to have this teſtimonial of the divines of Utrecht, in 
order to ſhew it to the Germans: he obtained it, and annexed it 
to the end of a Latin work, which he publithed this year at Am- 
ſterdam, October 1, 1661. 

Being at Francſort in April 1662, he declared to ſome gentle- 
men at Metz, that he I nocd extremely to ſee ont Ferri. 
He reſolved at length to go to Metz, but he met with two difli- 
culties ; the firſt was, that h e muſt confent to dreſs after the French 
faſhion, like a countryman ; the ſecond, to have his great white 
and iquare beard ſhaved. He got theſe difficulties over, and went: 
and, upon his arrival, mo! ifieur Ferri was fo ſurpriſed, fo over- 
joyed, and ſo very eager to faiute this good doctor and fellow- 
Af My: immediately, that he forgor to wh th e ſtrings of his 
breeches, and went out half dreſſed. They conferred much - and 
their ſubject was a coalition of religions, However, in 1674, Dury 
began to be 3 diſcouraged; nor had he any longer hopes of 
ſerving the church, by the D s he had hitherto taken. He 
had therefore recourſe to another expedient, as a ſure means of re- 
uniting not only Lutheran s and 0 alviniſts, but all Chriltia zus; and 
this was, by labouring a new explication of the Apocaly ple. Ac- 
cordingly le publil ſhed at Franc fort a little treatiſe in French in 
1674, entitled, Of underſtanding the Apocalypſe by itſelf, as 


i 

all the Holy Scriptures: ought reatonah 1 to be underſtood.” He 
= cc oe them a quiet treat in the country of Heſſe : where Hed- 
{3 .W ige 8 Tha. Ge of 11 . 7 Who had "oh C regency OL! the C01 BUY, 
2 had 1 him a very e quarter, with a table well 
S furnil hed, and had given him free | ce for 115 letters. It is not 
BB Known in what vear he died. Ie was an honeſt man, full of zeal 
3 "oy piety, but became at laſt ſomewhat fanatical. The letrer 
3 Beg he wrote to I'cter du THouiin, © concernin g the ſtate of the 
1 ches of England, Scotland, and Ireland, under Cromwell,” 
| Was 1 1 with ſome other pieces at London in 1638, in amo. 
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alleys near Moorfields; and from thence, being intended by his 
father for the diſſenting miniſtry, was removed to Dr. Doddridge's 
academy at Northampton. After having finiſhed his ſtudies in this 
ſeminary, he was removed to Glaſgow, where, under Dr. Hutche- 
ſon, he was inſtructed in the writings of the Greck moraliſts, and 
went through ſeveral courſes of ethics and metaphyſics. To com- 
plete this plan of a learned education, the elder Mr. Dyer, by the 
advice of Dr. Chandler, ſent his fon to Leyden, with a view to 
his improvement in the Hebrew literature, under Schultens, a 
celebrated profellor in that univerſity. After two years ſtay abroad, 
Mr. Dyer returned, eminently qualified for the exerciſe of that 
profeſlion to which his fludies had been directed, and great were 
the hopes of his friends that he would become one of its ornaments. 
To ſpeak of his attainments in knowledge, he was an excellent 
claflical ſcholar, a great mathematician and natural philoſopher, 
well verſed in the Hebrew. and maſter of the Latin, French, and 
Italian languages. Added to theſe endowments, he was of a 
temper {0 mild, and in his converſation and demeanour ſo modeſt 
and unaſſuming, that he engaged the attention and affection of al} 
around him. 

It was now expected that Mr. Dyer would attach himſelf to 
the profeſlion tor which ſo liberal and expentive an education was 
intended to qualify him, and that he would, under all the diſcou- 
ragements that attend non-contormity, appear as a public teacher, 
and by preaching give a ſpecimen of his talents ; and this was the 
more wiſhed, as he was a conſtant attendant on divine worſhip, 
and the whole of his behaviour ſuited to ſuch a character. 

zut being preficd by ſeveral of his friends, he diſcovered an 
averſenets to the undertaking, which was conceived to ariſe from 
modelty, but ſome time alter found to have ſprung from another 

cauſe. 1 | 
In this ſeeming ſtate of ſuſpence, being maſter of his time, his 
friend Dr. Chandler found out for him an employment exactly 
ſuitable to his talents. Dr. Daniel Williams, a diſſenting miniſter, 
who by marriage had become the owner of a very plentiful eſtate, 
and was the tounder of the library for the uſe of thoſe of his 
proteiiion, in Redcroſ3-Street, by his will had directed that certain 
cControverlial, and other religious tracts of his Writing. {hould be 
trauflated into Latin, and printed the ſecond year after his death, 
and hve hundred of cach over away, and this bequeit to be 
repeated when that number was Cilpoſed of. 

This part of his will had remained unexecuted from about the 
year 1715, and Dr. Chandler being a truſtee for the performance 
of It, and empowered to offer an equivalent to any one that he 
ſhould think cqual to the under aking, propoſed it to Mr. Dyer, 
aud he accepted it; ont tinall was his progrets in it before it began 
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to grow irkſome, and the completing of the tranſlation was referred 
to ſome one leſs averſe to labour than himſelt. | 

Having thus got rid of an employment to which no perſuaſions 
of his friends, nor proſpects of future advantage, could reconcile 
him, he became, as it were, emancipated from oy bondage of 
puritanical forms and modes of living. Mr. Dyer commenced a 
man of the world, and with a ſober and temperate deliberation 
reſolved on a participation of its pleaſures and enjoyments, His 
company, fhongh he was rather a ſilent than a talkative man, was 
courted by many, and he had frequent” invitations to dinners, to 
ſuppers, and card-parties. By theſe means he became inſenſibly a 


votary of pleaſure, and to juſtify this choice, had reaſoned himiclt- 


into a periualion that, not only 1 In the moral government of the 
world, but in human manners, through all the changes and fluctua— 
tions of faſhion and caprice, * whatever is, is right.!“ With this and 


other opinions equally tending to corrupt his mind, it muſt be 


ſuppoſed that he began to prow indifferent to the rich practice of 


religion, and the event ſhewed itſelf in a gradual declination from 


the exerciſes of it, and his ea ly compliance with invitations to 


Sunday evening parties, in which mere converſation was not the 


chief amuſement. 


In his diſcourſe he was excecc ngly cloſe and reſerved: it was 


mnevercheleſs to be remarked of him, that he looked upon the 


reſtraints on a life of picaſure with an unapproving eye. He had 
an excutite palate, and kad improved his reliſh for meats and 
drinks up to ſuch a degree of reftinement,- that he was once found 
in a lit of melancholy, occaitoned by a diſcovery that he had loft 
his taſte for olives. He was a man of deep reflection, and very 
able in converſation on moſt topics; and after he had determined 
on his courſe of life, which was, to be of no pron ny but to 
become a gentleman at large, living much at the houſes of his 
friends, he ſeemed to adopt the ſer ments f a man of faihion. 
In a viſit that he made v tn a friend to France, he met with 2 
book with the title of «© Les Rfœurs,“ with which he was greatly 
delighted, and at length became fo enamonred of it, 10 that free 

and liberal ſpirit which it mat nſelts, that, after a conflict with his 
natural indolence, in which he came off the victor, he formed a 
reſolution to tranilate it into þ.nelii} of ; but after a {mall progreſs in 
the work, the enemy rallied, an 1d de 1 him. Cave was his 
printer, and had worked off only a few ſheets when Mr. Dyer's 


ſtock of copy was exhauſted, and his bockſeller found himſelf 


reduced to the nece thty of 90 tting the tranflation {finifhed by another 
hand, which he di d, emploving for the purpoſe a Mr. Collyer, the 


tb of © Letters from Felicia to Charlotte,“ and other innocent 


and ſome ufcful Publications. The tranflation was completed, 
but upon its being ſent abroad, met with a rival one that involved 


VOL, V. | EF Cave, 
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Cave, who was intereſted in the ſucceſs of the book, in an adver- 

tiſement-war, which he was left to conduct as he could. |; 

Dyer's ſupport, in the idle way of life he had made choice of, 
was the produce of a patrimony in the funds, that could not be 
great; his father, from whom he derived it, having left, beſides ; 
Proſute a widow, an elder ſon, and a daughter. Johnſon and f 
others, that he might be getting lomething, [trongly preſied him : 
'to write the life of Eraſmus; but he could not be induced to | 
undertake it. A work of Jeſs labour, but leſs worthy of him, he ; 
was however prevailed on by Mr. Samuel Sharp, the ſurgeon, to 
engage in: this was a revifion of the old tranſlation ot Plutarch's 
lives by ſeveral hands. He undertook, and, with heavy complaints 
of the labour of his taſk, completed it, and had for his reward 
from Mr. Draper, the partner of Mr. Tonſon, whom Mr. Sharp 
had ſolicited to find forme employment for him, the ſum of two 
hundred pounds. 

While he was a member of the club, Johnſon ſuſpected that 
his religious principles, for which at firit he honoured him, were 
giving way, and it was whiſpered by one who ſeemed pleaſed 
that he was in the ſecret, that Mr. Dyer's religion was that of 
Socrates. What further advances he made in Theiſm are not 
known : he 1s ſaid to have denied, in the philoſophical ſenſe of the 
term, the freedom of the human will, and ſettled in materialiſm 
and its conſequent tenets. 

As all his determinations were flow and deliberate, and ſeemed 
to be the refult of reaſon and reflection, the change in his prin— 
ciples and conduct here noted was gradual, Of this the firſt 
ſymptoms were an imbecility to reſiſt any temptation abroad on a 
Sunday evening, that ſhould eaſe him of the trouble of ſuch 
exercitas as he had been accuitomed to perform in the family of 
his mother, and an eager curiolity in the peruſal of books not 
merely ot entertainment, but of fuch, as together with a know- 
ledge of the world, furniſhed his mind with ſuch palliatives of 
vice as made him half a convert to it. | 

W hile his mind was in this (tate of trepidation, a young gentle- 
man who had been a fellow-ſtudent with him at Leyden, arrived 
In England, diſordered in his health, of whom and whoſe converſa- 
tion he became {o enamoured, that to entertain him while he was a 
lecking the recovery of it, Dyer was almoſt loſt to All the reſt of 
his friends. Lo thoſe with whom he was molt intimate, he would, 
notwithitanding the cloſeneſs of his nature, deſcribe him and 
difplay his attractions, which as he repreſented them, were learn- 
ing. wit, politeneſs, elegance,-particularly in the article of dreſs; 
free and open manners, a genteel figure, and other perſonal charms, 5 
that rendered him the delight of the female ſex. It was a queſtion 5 
that ſome of thoſe with whom he was thus open would frequently f 
alk him,“ What are the molt of theſe qualifications to you, Mr. 5 

| Dyes, 7 
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Dyer, who are a man of a different character? You who know 
the value of wiſdom, and have a mind fraught with knowledge, 
which you are capable of applying to many beneficial purpoles, 
can never be emulous of thofe diſtinctions which diſeriminate a 


man of pleaſure from a philoſopher :”? his anſwers to which ſerved 


only to ſhew that his judgment was corrupted : the habitation of 
his friend, whom he thus viſited, was a brothel, and his diſeaſe 
ſuch as thoſe ſeldom eſcape who frequent houſes of lewd refort. 
The ſolicithde which the females in that place ſhewed for the 
recovery of his friend, their cloſe attendance on him, and aſſiduity 
in adminiſtering to him his medicines, and ſupplying all his wants, 
he attributed to genuine love; and ſeemed almoſt to envy in him 
that power which could intereſt fo many young perſons of the 
other ſex in the reſtoration of his health. 

What effett thele vilits, and the blandiſhments to which, as 


often as he made them, he was a witneſs, had upon Dyer, we 


know not, fave that to defeat the enchantments of theſe ſyrens he 
practiſed none of the arts of Ulyſſes: on the contrary, they ſeemed 
to have wrought in him an opinion, that thole miſtook their in- 
tereſt; and ſhewed their ignorance of human life, who abllained 
from any pleaſure that diſturbed not the quiet of families or the 
order of ſociety; that natural appetites required gratification, and 
were not to be diſmiſſed without it; that the indulgence of the 
ira{cible paſſions alone was vice; and that to live in peace with all 
mankind, and in a temper to do good offices, was the molt eſſen- 
tial part of our duty. : a 
Having admitted theſe principles into his mind, he ſettled into 
a ſober ſenſualiſt; in a perfect conſiſtency with which character 
he was content to eat the bread of idleneſs, laying himſelf open 
to the invitations of thoſe that 8 the bell tables, and contract- 
y of oppoſite parties, but with 
ſome who ſeemed to have abandoned all principle, whether religious, 
olitical, or moral. The houſes of many ſuch in ſucceſſion were 
his home ; and for the gratifications ot a well- ſpread table, choice 


wines, variety of company, card-parties, and a participation in all 


domeſtic amuſements and recreations, the owners thought them- 
ſelves recompenſed by his converſation and the readineſs with 
which he accommodated himſelf to all about him. Nor was he 
ever at a loſs for reaſons to juſtify this abiife of his parts or waſte 
of his time: he looked upon the practice oi the world as the rule 

of life, and thought it did not become an individual to refitt it. 
By the death of tis mother, his brother, and filter, all of whom 
he ſurvived, he became poſſeſſed of about 80009). in the tunds, which, 
as he was an œconomiſt and inclined to no extravagance, it ſeemed 
highly Improbable he would ever be tempted to ditiipate; but he 
hai contratied a fatal intimacy with ſome perſons of deſperate for- 
tunes, Who were dealers in 25 ſtock, at a time when the affairs 
ES of 
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of the company were in a ſtate of fluctuation; and though, from 
his indolent and abſtracted temper of mind and ignorance of bu- 
lincſs, the laſt man to be ſuſpected of yielding to fuch deluſions, 
he firlt inveſted all he had in that precarious fund, and next be- 
came a candidate for the office of a director of the company, but 


failed in that attempt. After this, he entered into engagements 


for the purchalc or ſale of ſtock, and by violating them, made 
ſhipwreck of his honour. Laſtly, he made other contracts of the 
like kind, to the performance whereof he. was ſtrictly bound: 
theſe turned out againſt him, and ſwallowed the whole of his for- 
tune. About the time of this event, he was ſeized with a quinſey, 
which he was aſſured was mortal; but whether he reſigned himſelf 
to dhe flow operation of that «diſeaſe, or precipitated his end by ar 
act of ſelf-violence, was, and yet is, a queſtion among his friends. 
He left not in money or effects ſufficient to detray the expence of a 
decent funeral, and the laſt office of humanity towards him was 
performed by one of thoſe who had been acceſſary to his ruin. A 
portrait of him was painted by Sir Jothua Reynolds, and from it a 
mezzotinto was fcraped, the print whereof, as he was little known, 
fold only to his friends; a {ingutar ufe was made of it : Bell, the 
publither of the Znglith poets, cauſed an engraving. to be made 
from it, and prefixed it to the poems of Mr. John Dyer. 
——— 

DYER (Sir Aus), an eminent Engliſh lawyer, and chief 
juſtice of the Common-Plcas, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
was deſcended from a gentleman's family in Somerſetſhire, and born 
at Roundhill in that county about 1311. He received part of his 
education at Broadgate-Hall in Oxford, where he was entered a 
gentleman-commoner; and removed from thence without taking a 
degree, as heing intended for the ſtudy of the law, to the Middle 
Temple, London. in that focicty he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
as well by the quickneſs of his parts, as by his extreme diligence 
in his profeſſion; and, after having continued for ſome time in 
the degree of barriſter, he was cleted fummer-reader of that houſe 
in the th of Edward WI. By the king's writ in May 1552, he 
was called to the degree of a ſerjcant at law; and was tpeaker 
at the Houſe of Commons in the parliament which met in March 
me lame year. Oct. 1552, he was made one of the queen's ſer— 
jkants at law; in which {tation he afliſted at the trial of Sir Ni— 
Colas Throgmorton, for high-treaſon, at Guildhall, in {\prit 
£554; but it is ſaid that he took little or no ſhare in the affair. 
May 1556, being then a knight and recorder of Cambridge, as 
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Well as a cneen's ſerjeant, he was made one of the juſtices of the 
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Gommon-Pleas. April 1557, he was removed to the King's Bench, 
3:7 . 2 7 11 192 ; '\ . Harn Juin: n | 5 »* 5 | I, 
ah lat as a puiſne judge there during the remainder of Mary's“ 
reign. Nov. 1559, when Elizabeth had aſcended the throne, he 
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an. following, became chief juſtice thereof. He continued in 
it without the leaſt diminution either of his own reputation or of 
the queen's favour twenty-four years, which 1s Jonger than any 
He died at Stanton 
in Huntingdonſhire, where he had purchaſed an eſtate, March 24, 
158 1, in his 7cth year. He married a daughter of Sir Maurice 
Abarrow, of Hampthire, who died twelve years before him, with- 
out having any children; ſo that his eſtate went to a nephew, 
whoſe deſcerfdant was raiſed to the degree of a baronet in 1627: 
but this title is now extinct. | | 

He was the author of a large book of Reports, which were pub 
liſhed about twenty years after his deceaſe, and have been highly 
eſteemed for their ſuccinctneſs and ſolidity. He left behind him 
alſo other writings relative to his profeſſion, as,“ A Reading upon 
the ſtatute of 32 Hen, VIII. cap. 1. of wills; and upon the 34th 
and 35th Hen. VIII. cap. 5. for the explanation of the ſtatute,” 
printed at London in 1648, 4to. | 

: — — 

' DYEKR (JoRN), an Engliſh poet, was born in 1700, the fecond 
fon of Robert Dyer, of Aberglaſney in Caermarthenſhire, a ſo- 
licitor of great capacity and note. He paſſed through Weſtminſter- 
School under the care of Dr. Freind, and was then called home 
to be inſtrutted in his father's profeſſion. His genius, however, 
led him a different way: for, beſides his early taſte for poetry, hav- 
ing a pallion no leſs ſtrong for the arts of deſign, he determined 
to make painting his profeſſion. With this view, having ſtudied 
awhile under his malter, he became, as he tells his friend, an 1tine- 
rant painter, and wandered about South Wales and the parts ad- 
jacent; and about 1727 printed © Grongar Hill.” Being, pro- 
bably, unſatistied with his own proficiency, he made the tour of 
Italy; and fpent whole days in- the country about Rome and Flo- 
rence, ſketching thole pictureſque proſpects with facility and ſpirit. 
On his return to England, he publiſhed the“ Ruins of Rome,“ 
1740; and being rather ſerious, and his conduct and behaviour 
always irreproachable, he was ordained by the biſhop of Lincoln; 
and had a law degree conferred on him. | | 

About the ſame time he married a lady of Coleſhill, named 
Enſor; “ whote grandmother,” tays he.“ was a Shakſpeare, de- 
{cended from a brother of every body's Shakſpeare.** His firſt 
patron, Mr. Utarper, gave him, in 1741, Calthorp in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, of cighty pounds a year, on which he lived ten years; and, 


in April 1757, exchanged it for Belchford in Lincolnſhire, of 


\leventy-tive, which was given him by lord-chancellor Hardwicke, 
pn the recommendation of a friend to Virtue and the Muſes. In 
1752, Sir John Heathcote gave him Coningſby, of one hundred 
dd forty pounds a year; and in 1756, when he was L. L. B. with= 
4 any ſolicitadion of his own, obtained for him from the chan- 

1 | cellor 
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cellor Kirkby on Bane, of one hundred and ten. In 1757, he pub- 
liſhed “ The Fleece,” his greateſt poctical work. He did not 
indeed long out-live that publication, nor long enjoy the increaſe 
of his preferments; for a conſumptive diſorder, with which he had 
long ſtruggled, carried him off at length in 1758. Mrs. Dyer, 
on her huthand's deceale, retired to her friends in Caernarvonſhire. 
In 1756, they had four children living, three girls and a boy. | Ot 
| theſe, Sarah died ſingle. The ſon, a youth of the moſt amiable 

diſpoſition, died in London, as he was preparing to ſet out on a 
tour to Italy, in April 1782, at the age of thirty-two. 


E 


] „ (Dr. Jog), an Engliſh divine of great learning 
and wit, was deſcended of a good family in Suffolk, and 
born about 1636. He was cartfully inſtructed in grammar 

and claſſical literature, and was admitted of Catharine-Hall, Cam- 

bridge, May 10, 1655; B. A. 1636; fellow, June 9, 1658; 

M. A. 1660. In 1670, he publiſhed © The Grounds and Oc- 

caſions of the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion inquired into. 

In a Letter to R. L.“ This piece being attacked by ſeveral 

writers, he publithed, the ycar after, © Some Obſervations upon 

the Anſwer to an Inquiry into the Grounds and Occaſions of the 

Contempt of the Clergy, with ſome Additions. In a ſecond 

Letter to R. L. by the tame Author.” This however was a reply 

to one of his antagoniſts: the reſt he anſwered in “ Some Letters,” 

ſubſoined to a book which he publithed in 1672, and entitled, 


« Mr. Hobbes's State of Nature conlidered, in a Dialogue be- 


tween Philautus and timothy.” This work was dedicated to 
Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury; and was fo well received, 
that the ycar after he publithed another piece againſt Hobbes, 
which he alſo dedicated to the fame archbiſhop, called, “ Some 
Opinions of Mr. Hobbes's conſidered, in a ſecond dialogue be- 
tween Philautus and Timothy. By the ſame Author.“ 

Upon the deceaſe of Dr. Lightfoot, who died at Ely, Dec. 6, 
1675, our author was choſen in his room maſter of Catharine-Hall ; 
and, the year following, created D. D. by royal mandate. He 
died July 7» 1697, aged 61; and was ſucceeded in his maſterſhip 
by Sir William Dawes, afterwards archbiſhop of York. He wa: 
buried in the chapel, with an inſcription on his tomb which {peab 
the gratitude of that ſociety. 
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ECCARD (Jo GrORGE d), a German hiſtorian and anti- 
quary, was born at Duingen in the duchy of Brunſwick, 1670. 
He was the friend of Leibnitz, by whoſe intereſt he was made 
profeſſor of hiſtory at Helmſtad; and, after the death of Leibnitz 
in 1716, ſucceeded him in the chair at Hanover. Some debts, 
that he had contracted in this new ſituation, obliged him to quit it 
in 1723; and, the year after, he embraced the Catholic religion 
at Cologn, and retired to Wurtzbourg. He died in 1730, after 
having been Ennobled by the emperor. His works, are, 1.“ Cor- 
pus Hiſtoricum Medit Evi, a temporibus Caroli Magni Imp. ad 
finem ſæculi xv. Leipſ. 172g,” 2 vols. folio. 2. © Leges Fran- 
corum et Ripuariorum, 1730,” fol. g. De Origine Germano- 
rum.” Publilkcd 1750, in 4to. by Lheidius, librarian at Hanover. 
4. * Hiſtoria ſtudii Etymologici linguæ Germanicz,” in 8vo. 
And many other pieces in Latin and German, which ſhew 2 
profound knowledge of hiſtory. 

— —Z— 

EAGLE (Mary), a woman who lived at Little Worley, in 
the pariſh of Cannock in Staffordſhire. 'T his perſon was viſited 
and ſeen by the curious and inquiſitive Dr. Plott, in the latter end 
of the laſt century, on account of her being famous for extraor- 
dinary quantities of milk in her breaſts; as the could draw too 
quarts every day, beſides what her child ſucked, with which ſhe 
could have made two pounds of butter a week, ever ſince ſhe was 
brought to bed; which was about five months when the doctor 
law her. 1 | 


—— 


— 2 


EBIONIT ES, heretics, ſo called from Ebicn, who lived about 
2, and againſt whom, as ſome ſay, St. John wrote his goſpel. 
I hey maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt was only a mere man, deſcend- 
ed from Joleph and Mary. They received no other goſpel than 
that of St. Matthew, which they had in Hebrew. They made 
Saturday and Sunday equal holidays : they bathed themſelves _ 
day like the Jews, and worſhipped Jeruſalem as the houſe of God. 
They called their meetings ſynagogues, and celebrated their myſte- 
ries every year with unleavened bread. They received the Penta- 
teuch for canonical ſcripture, but not all of it. They had a 
veneration for the old patriarchs, but deſpiſed the prophets. 'T hey 
made uſe of forged Acts of the apoſtles, as St. Peter's Travels, 
and many other apocryphal books; and at laſt they united with 
the Helſeſaites. 
ECCHELLENSIS (ABRAHAM), a learned Maronite, and 
profeſſor of the oriental languages at Rome. While he was there, 
he was pitched upon by the great duke Ferdinand II. to tranſlate, 
out of Arabic into Latin, the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh books of 
Apollonius's Conics ; and was aſſiſted in the tranflation by John 
| Alphontus 
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Alphonſus Jorelli, a famous mathematigian, who added a commen- 
: . 0 . . . 8 
tary to it. It was printed at Florence, with Archimedes's book 


„De Allimmptis,” in 1661. But before this he had been at Paris, 


upon the invitation of his countryman Gabriel Sionita, to be a 
coadjutor with him in that magnificent work of the Polyglott 
Bible, publahed by Mr. Le Jay: and it was he who furniſhed the 
Arabic and Syriac text of the book of Ruth with the Latin verſion. 
He dicd at Kome in 1664. | | 
ECHARD (LAUREN CE), an Engliſh hiſtorian and divine, was 
born at Baſſam' near Beccles in Suffolk, about 1671, and was a 
near relation of Dr. John Eachard. He was the fon of a clergy- 
man, who, by the death of an elder brother, became poſſeſſed of. a 
g00d eſtate in that county; and, after having been properly educated 
in ſchool-learning, he was ſent to Chrilt-College in Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of B. A. 1691, and M. A. 1695. He 
afterwards went into holy orders, and was preſented to the livings 
of Welton and Flkinton in Lincolnihire ; where he ſpent above 
twenty years of his life, and dittinguifhed himſdit as a writer. In 


1700, he publiſhed in one volume, folio, « An Hiſtory of England, 


from the firſt entrance of Julius Car and the Romans to the end 


of the reign of king James J.“ allo * A general Eccleftaſtical 


Hiitory, from the nativity of our blefied Saviour to the firſt eſtablith- 
ment of Chriliianity by human laws, under the emperor Conſtan- 
tine the Great.“ „Ile was the author likswiſe of ſome ſmaller 
productions, as, © A Fliltory of the Revolution, and the eſtabliſh— 
ment of England in the year 1688. Introduced by a neceſſary 
review of the reipns of king Charles and king James the Second, 
1725, 8v0. An Englith trantlation of Plautus and Terence: a 
„Gazetteer, or Newſman's Interpreter ;” and a piece entitled, 
« Maxims extracted from archbithop Tillotſon's works.” 


He was made a prebendary of Lincoln; and, in 1712, inſtalled ' 


archdeacon of Stowe. He was preſented by George I. to the 


livings of Rendietham, Sudborn, and Alford, in Suffolk; at which 


places he lived about eight years in a continued ill {tate of health. 
Bone advited to go to Scarborough tor the waters, he got as far as 
Lincoln, but declining very falt, was unable to proceed further: 
and there, going to take the air, he died in his chariot, Auguit 16, 
1730, and was interred in the chancel of St. Mary Magdalen's- 
Church, but without any monunſent or memorial of him. He 
was a member of the Antiquarian Society at London. He mar- 
ried two wives, but had no children by either, 
— om 

ECKIUS (Jons), a learned divine, and profeſſor in the univer— 
ſity of Ingoldſtadt, was born in Swabia in 1483. He is memorable 
tor the oppoſition he gave to Luther, Melancthon, Caroloſtadius, 


and other leading Proteſtants in Germany; and for his diſputes. 
| and 
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and writings againſt them in defence of his own communion. In 


1535 he wrote a great many polemical tracts; and among the 
reſt, a manual of controverſies, in which he diſcourſes upon molt 
of the heads conteſted between the Papiſts and Proteſtants. He 
wrote another tract againſt the articles propoſed at the conference 
at Ratiſbon, printed at Paris in 1543- He wrote likewile two 
diſcourſes upon the ſacrifice of the maſs; more controvertial 
ieces; an gxpolition _ the prophet Haggai; and ſeveral 
Follies, Upon the whole, he was a perſon of uncommon parts, 


uncommon learning, and uncommon zeal ; qualities which would 


have made any party glad to call him their own. He died at 


Ingolditadt, in 1543, aged 6o years. 

EDMONDES (Sir Thomas, Knt.), was the fon. of Thomas 
Edmondes, head cuſtomer of the port of Fowey, in Cornwall, 
and of Plymouth in Devonſhire; at which place he was born 
about 1363. We are in the dark with regard to the place of his 
education: but Sir Thomas Edmondes, comptroller of the houſe- 
hold to queen Elizabeth, introduced him to court ; and he was 
initiated into public buſineſs, under that accompliſhed ſtateſman 
Sir Francis Wallingham. Through his recommendation he was 
employed by the queen in ſeveral embaſſies, in which he was 
found truſty and ſufhcient, and acquitted himſelf of every thing 
committed to his charge, to her ſatisfaction. We have, in him, 
a remarkable inſtance of her parſimony; for when he was appointed 
her reſident at the court of France, his ſalary was but twenty 
ſhillings a day; and this allowance was lo ill paid, or fo inſufſicient 


for his ſubſiſtence, that he was obliged to repreſent, in the moſt 


pathetic terms, his diſtreſs. To make him ſome amends, however, 
or to requite ſome acceptable ſervice he had done, ſhe made lum a 
grant of the office of ſecretary for the French tongue. 

When Sir Henry Neville was appointed ambailador to the 
French court, he was recalled ; and ſoon after ſent to Bruſſels, to 
archduke Albert, governor of the Netherlands, with in{trutitons to 
treat of a peace, and was alſo one of the commithoners for the 
treaty of Boulogne. About this time he was appointed one of the 
clerks of the privy-council ; and, in 1691, was ſent to the French 
king, to complain of the many acts of juſtice committed by his 
ſubjects againſt the Engliſh merchants. He was knighted by 
James I. and was employed by that prince in the mott important 
negotiations of his reign. He obtained from him a reverfionary 
grant of the oltice of clerk of the crown; and, in 1616, was 
made comptroller of the king's hovſehold, and a privy-counſellor. 
He was choſen one of the repreſentatives for the borough of 
Wilton, though he was then abſent and ambaſſador at Bruflels, in 
the parliament which was prevented from meeting by the diſcovery 
of the gunpowder-plot ; about which he fent the minittry ſeveral 
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notices, which he learned at Bruſſels. In 1618, he was advanced 
to the place of treaſurer of the houſehold. In the firſt and ſecond 
parliaments of Charles I. he was elected a reprefentative for the 
univeriity of Oxford; in which he made ſome ſpeeches which are 
printed, and, as David Lloyd obſerved, angered the faction with 
his principles. In 1629, he was commiſſioned to go ambaſſador 
to the French court, to carry king Charles's ratification, and to 
receive Lewis the XIIIch's oath for the performance of the treaty 
of peace lately concluded between them. With this-honourable 
commiſſion he cloſed all his foreign employments ; and after having 
enjoyed, for about ten years, an honourable and peaceful retreat, 
died in 1039. 

His letters and papers, in 12 vols. folio, were once in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſecretary I hurloc, and afterwards of lord Somers. Several 
of them, together with abſtracts from the reſt, were publiſhed by 
Dr. Birch, in a book entitled,“ An Hittorical View of the Nego- 
tiations between the Courts of England, France, and Bruſſels, 
from the year 1592 to 1617, 1749,” 8vo. There are alto ſeveral 


letters of his in the three volumes of 4 Memorials of Affairs of 


State, publiſhed by Edm. Sawyer, eſq. Lond. 1725.” 
EDWARDS (RicnaRD), a very early Engliſh writer, was 

born in Somerlet{hire, 1523; admitted of Corpus-Chrilti-College, 

Oxford, 1540; and elected ſtudent of Chriſt-Church, at its foun— 


dation by Henry VIII. 1347. In the beginning of queen Eliza- 


beth, he was made a gentleman of her chapel, and teacher of 


muſic to the children of the choir. He is almoſt one of our firſt 
dramatic writers, having left behind him three pieces; the earlielt 


of which is dated in 1302. He was eſteemed an excellent poet, 


and an excellent muſician. He wrote ſeveral poems, which were 
publiſhed after his death, together with ſome of other authors, in 
a collection entitled, © A, Paradiſe of Dainty Deviſes, 1578.” 
He died in 1500. 1 | 

| 3 

EDWARDS (Tromas), an Engliſh divine, was educatgd in 
Frinity-College, Cambridge, where he took a- bachelor of arts 
degree in 1605, and a maſter's in 1609. We learn from Wood, 
that he was allo incorporated maſter of arts at Oxford in July 
1023. Where, and what his preferme sts were, we do not find : 
but we learn from himſelf, that though he conforned, yet he was 
always a Puritan in his heart. | 

He exerciſed his miniſtry, chiefly as a lecturer, at Hertford, and 
at ſeveral places in and about London ; and was ſometimes brought 
into trouble tor oppoling the received doctrines, or not complying 
duly with the forms, of the ellabliſhed church. When the lon 
Parliament declared againſt Charles I. our author embarked him- 
lelf, with wife, children, eſtate, and all that was dear to him, in 
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EDWARDS—/ Dr. Jonai ban George). 35 


Curious reg 


the ſame ſhip with them; and by all his actions, ſermons, prayers, 
praiſes, and diſcourſes, earncſtly promoted their intereſt, But 


- when the Independent party began to appear, and efpecially to be 


uppermoſt, he became as furious againſt them, as he had been 
againſt the Royaliſts ; and oppoſed them with great virulence both 
by writing and acting. The ſeveral pieces he publiſhed againſt 
them, are as follow: 1.“ Reaſons againſt the Independent 
government of particular congregations, &c. 1041.” 4to. 2. 
« Antapologia: or, a full anſwer to the apologetical narration of 
Mr. Goodwin, Mr. Nye, &c. 1644, 4to, 3. Gangræna; or, 
a catalogue and diſcovery of many of the errors, herefics, &c. 
vented and ated in England in theſe four laſt years, &c. 1645.” 
. Gangræna: part the ſecond, 1646, qtov. 5. Gan- 
zræna: part the third.” 6. * The cafling down of the laſt and 
ſtrongeſt hold of Satan; or, a treatiſe againſt toleration. Part I. 
1647.” 7. © Of the particular viſibility of the church.“ 8. © A 
treatiſe of the civil power in eccleſiaſticals, and of ſuſpenſion from 
the Lord's ſupper.” The time and place of Mr. Edwards's death 
are unknown. 
— . 

EDWARDS (Dr. JoNxA THAN), an Engliſh divine, of Jeſus- 
College in Oxford; he took his degrees in the regular way, and 
in 1656 was elected principal of his college, upon the promotion 
of Dr. Lloyd to the ſee of St. David. His writings againſt the 
Socinians ſhew him to have been a man of parts and learning, but 


at the ſame time a warm and bigoted zealot. 


EDWARDS {Gronce), the father of all ornithologiſts, was 
born at Stratford in Sutlex, April 3, 1694. Being deſigned for 
buſineſs, he was put apprentice to a tradeſman in Fenchurch-Strect, 
London; but, happening upon fome books of natural hiſtory, 
ſculpture, painting, &c. he lolt all taſte for the ſhop, and devoted 
himſelf to quite different objects. On the expiration of his 
apprenticeſhip, he conceived a deſign of travelling into foreign 
countries: in 1716 he vifited Holland, and two years after made a 
voyage to Norway. He contemplated the natural furniture of this 
curl gion.; and, what is worthy of attention, experienced in 
this almoſt barbarous country an hoſpitality not to be found in 
general among people, who reckon theinielves civilized and polite. 
He viited other countries, for the fame purpoſe of contemplating 
whatever is Curious in nature and art; and, on his arrival in 
England, fat cloſely down to his favourite ſtudy of natural hiſtory, 
which he cultivated with ſuch ſucceſs, as to become greatly 
diſtinguiſhed. In 1733, recommended by Sir Hans Sloane, he 
was choſen librarian of the college of Phyſicians, and had apart- 
ments in the college. He was eſteemed one of the moſt eminent 
ornithologiſts in this or any country. He publiſhed four volumes 

E 2 in 
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in 4to. of the“ Hiltory of Birds,“ in the years 1743, 1747, 1750, 
1751; and three more volumes in 4to. under the title of“ (Glean- 
ings of Natural Hiſtory, in 1758, 1760, 1764. He died July 23, 
177%, in his eighty-firſt year; after having been made fellow of 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of London ; and alſo a mem- 
ber of many of the academies of ſciences and learning in different 
parts of Europe. 
a 1 

EDWARDS (Tnou as), a polite gentleman and elegant 
writer, polleſſed a ſmall paternal eſtate at Pitzhanger in Middleſex, 
where he relided till his purchaſe at Turrick in Bucks ; and was 
the laſt of his family. His education was at a private ſchool, nor 
was he ever a member of either of the univerſities. He ſtudied 
the Jaw at Lincoln's-Inn, and was called to the bar (his father 
was of that profeſſion) though diſcouraged from the practice of the 
law by a remarkable heſitation of eel He ſpent the latter part 
of his life at Furrick : died on a viſit to his friend Mr. Richardſon 
at Parſon's-Green, unmarricd ; and was buried in the church-yard 
of Illeſborough in Buckinghamſhire, with a long inſcription. 

His © Letter to the author of a late Epiſtolary Diſſertation 
addreſſed to Dr. Warburton,” 8vo. and his “ Canons of Criti- 
ciſm,” firſt printed in 1747 under the title of © A Supplement to 
Dr. Warburton's Shakſpeare,” 8vo. did hiin great credit both as a 
critic and as a ſcholar. He died July 20, 1756, not long before 
his-friend, bequeathing to him {uch of his papers as related to the 
Canons of Criticifin.“ Thirteen ſonnets by Mr. Edwards are 
printed in Dodſley's Collection, eight in Pearch's, and four in 
Nichols's. Forty-nine appear in the laſt edition of his“ Canons 
vi Criticiſm,” 1765. He was alſo author of a pretty jeu d'eſprit, 
called“ The trial of the letter T, alias Y, which is printed with 
his“ Canons ot Criticiſm.” 

; — — 

EDWIN (Tons), a comedian of very extraordinary merit. 
He made his firft attempt in London, at Mr. Colman's theatre, 
and had afterwards a conſtant engagement at Covent-Garden. 
His unparalleled abilities were greatly aided by an eccentricity of 
mag ners; and therefore he was particularly happy in all c¼rẽ parts. 
Owing to ſome private diſagreements his public fame ſeemed lat— 
terly to fink. He died at his lodgings in Bedford-Street, July 31, 
1799, aged 42, and was buried m St. Paul's Covent-Garden, near 
Shuter, Some longs, jeſts, &c. are publithed with his name, 
Which we preſume, tor his own fake, he never was the author of. 


„ Kdwin's Pills to purge Melancholy,” we apprehend are not 


altogether efficacious. His lite was publiſhed by Mr. Williams 
(Anthony Paſquin) but contains nothing remarkable; for Mr 
"TR 8 . SD . 
Edwin. though a wonderful comedian on the ſtage, was no great 
actor in life. 
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EGERTON—EGINHART., . ns 


—— 


FGERTON (THOMAS), an eminent and learned lawyer, and 


ncellor of England in the reign of James T. was the natural 
3 of Sir Richard Egerton, of Ridley in Cheſhire, and born in 
that county about 1540. He was educated in Brazen-Noſe- 
College, Oxford, of which he was entered a commoner in 1550. 
He continued there three years, and laid a good foundation of ſolid 
learning; after which he removed to Lincoln's-Inn, and made ſuch 
a progreſs in the ſtudy of the law, that he became at length an 
In 1591 he was made ſolicitor-general by 
queen Elizabeth, and ſoon after choſen Lent-reader of the ſame 
inn. In 1592 he was made attorney-general, and afterwards 
knighted; two years after, maſter of the Rolls; and two years 
after that, keeper of the great ſeal ; in which office he continued 
during the remainder of Elizabeth's reign. July 21, 160g, he 
was advanced to the dignity of a baron, by the title of Elleſmere; 


and on the 24th made chancellor of England. Nov. 1616 he was 


elected chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, and advanced the 
ſame year to the dignity of viſcount Brackiey. He enjoyed theſe 
laſt honours but a very ſhort time; for the ſame year alſo, upon the 
15th of March, he died at York-Houle in the Strand, and was 
carried to Dodleſton in Cheſhire to be buried. There was pub- 
lithed of his, in 1609. A ſpeech made in the Exchequer-Chamber 
touching the Poſtnati :” and in 1651,“ Certain Obſervations con» 
cerning the Office of Lord-Chancellor.” He left alſo four manu- 
ſcripts, 1. The prerogative royal. 2. The privileges of 
parliament. g. Proceedings in Chancery; and, 4. The power of 
the Star-Chamber.” 


— | | 
EGINHART, ſecretary to the emperor Charles the Great, 
was a German; and is the moſt ancient hiſtorian of that nation. 
He wrote very well for a man of the ninth century ; which has 
made ſome critics think, that the perſon, who firſt publiſhed this 


author, poliſhed his ſtyle a little; but this conjecture 1s overthrown 


by the ancient manuſcriptss He was extremely dear to the 
emperor Charles; and in 806, was ſent by him upon an embaſly 
to Rome, to have his will ſigned by pope Leo III. In 814, Charles 
died; and Eginhart, weary of a court life, retired, and became 
ſucceſſively governor of ſeyeral abbeys. Imma, his wite, and he, 
parted by mutual conſent, upon his aſſuming the eccleſiaſtical 
character, but itil] retained the warmeſt affection for each other; 
and when Imma died, as ſhe did in 836, Eginhart was pierced 
with the utmoſt grief. Though he retired from court upon the 
death of Charles, yet he did not decline the tuition of Lotharius, 
the fon of Lewis, who ſucceeded Charles, which was committed 
to him in 817. When he died is not mentioned. He wrote 


„The Life of Charles; Annals of che acts of king Pepin, Charles 
os 1 the 
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the Great, and Lewis, from 741 to 829;” and other works, 


eccleſiaſtical as well as hiſtorical. 
— — 

EGNATIUS (Joux Barristr), an eminent and learned man, 
was born at Venice, of creditable but poor parents, in 1473. He 
was a diſciple of the fainons Politian, who contributed fo much to 
the revival of polite literature in Italy; and, after he was grown 
up, taught it himſelf with great reputation at Venice. He was lo 
ſerviceable to the youth, that, when in his old age he deſired to 
be diſcharged from his functions, he was not permitted, becauſe of 
the detriment it would be to the ſtudents. At length he was re- 


leaſed ; when the commonwealth of Venice conferred on him this 


virtue, that though he was diſcharged from his employment, and 
did not teach and read lectures any longer, yet the ſame yearly 
ſtipend, which he bad always cnjoyed, ſhould be continued to him; 
and, by a decree of the council of ten, it was ordered, that his 
eſtate ſhould be free from all kinds of taxes. The works he pub- 
liſhed, which arc numerous, give an imperfect notion of his merit: 
for, as odd as it may feem, the reverſe uſually happening among 
ſcholars, he ſpoke much better than he wrote, and ſhewed his 
excellent memory and extenſive learning much more in his lectures 
and converſations, than in his books. Ile died at Venice in 1553; 
and left his eſtate and fine library to three illuſtrious families. 


glorious teſtimony of the ſenſe they had of his great learning and 


ELICHMAN (Joris), a native of Sileſia, practiſed phyſic at 


Leyden, and was remarkable for under{tanding ſixteen languages. 


He wrote a letter in Arabic, «© De uſu lingua Arabicæ in medicina,” 


which was printed at Jena in 2636. His diddertation De termino 
vite fecundum mentem Orientalium”” appeared in 1639; and 
would have been much larger than it is, if he had not died while 
he was writing it. His Latin tranſlation of the Table of Cebes 
was printed at Leyden in 1640, together with the Arabic verſion, 
and the Greek, under the care of* Salmatius, who prefixed thereto 
a very ample preface. ; | | | 
— — 
ELIZABETH, queen of England, and [which entitles her to 
a place in this work) a molt extraordinary perſon, was the daughter 
of Henry VIII. by his fecond wife Anne Boleyn, and born Sept. 75 
1533. Upon that king's marriage with Jane Seymour, in 1535, 
the was illegitimated, together with her ſiſter-in-law Mary; and 
the ſucceſſion to the crown eſtabliſhed on the king's iſſue by this 
third wife, Her mother, at her death, had carneſtly recommended 
her to the care of Dr. Parker, a great reformer, and afterwards 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; who had the management of her 
education, and inſtructed her well in the principles of the Chriſtian 
religion. She ſpent her younger days in the condition of a private 
| perſon, 
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ELIZABETH—{(2reen). - 


bad. 


a 


perſon, obſerving an exact obedience to the law, and continued 
unmoleſted : but, when her ſiſter Mary aſcended the throne, ſhe 
was impriſoned upon a ſuſpicion of being concerned in the promo- 
tion of Jane Grey; and, March 1554, committed to the Tower. 
She was near loſing her life; for biſhop Gardiner was entirely fixed 
againſt her, ſuppoſing the re-eſtabliſhment of Popery but half done, 
while that princeſs lived. But Philip of Spain interceded for her, 
and preſerved her; and, when he perceived that he was likely to 
have nv iſſue by queen Mary, he had certainly very good reaſons 
for ſo doing. ; 

This princeſs began to reign in 1558. She was then twenty- 
ve years of age, and highly accompliſhed both in body and mind. 
She wrote letters in Engliſh and Italian, when ſhe was not full 
fourteen years of age; and, before ſhe was ſeventeen, the became 
perfect in the Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and not unacquainted 
with the reſt of the European tongues. She proceeded further 
than to the knowledge of mere languages; the cultivated philoſo- 
phy, rhetoric, hiſtory, divinity, poetry, muſic, and, in ſhort, every 
thing which could improve and adorn the mind. 

The queen, while the was princels, had a private propoſal of 
marriage made her by the king of Sweden; but the declared, “ ſhe 
could not change her condition,” though it was indecd then very 

Upon her becoming queen, Philip of Spain, her fitter's 
huthand, made an offer of himſelf to her, and promifed to get a 
diſpenſation from the pope, to remove all obſtacles of relationſhip, 
&c. but the declined this propoſal. Several matches were propoſed 
afterwards, and ſeveral great perſonages were defirous of unitin 


themſelves to this illuſtrious princeſs; but ſhe rejected them all, 


and maintained her celibacy to the laſt. The duke of Anjou ſeems 


to have bid the faireſt to have obtained her; for, coming inta 


England in 1381, he was received with all imaginable powp and 
affection. | | 

It cannot be expected, that we ſhould recount all the glorious ac» 
tions of this princeſs's reign, ſince it is not our purpole to write hiſ- 
tories of nations, but memoirs of particular perſons ; and therefore 
we ſhall regard her rather as a woman, than aqueen- It is certain, 
that never woman reigned with more glory than the did: nay, that 
there have been but few great kings, whoſe reigns can be compared 
with her's. It is the moſt beautiful period in the Englith hiftory 
and it was the nurſery of ſome of the ableſt ſtateſmen and warriors 
that ever England produced. Pope Sixtus V. had a particular eiten 
for her, and placed her among the three perſons, who alone, in his 
opinion, deſerved to reign : the other two were himſelf and Henry 


IV. of France. | 
gton was the introductory ſcene to an 


The conſpiracy of Babing 
action, which has been thought to be the greateil blemi h upon li- 
1 f : 
zabeth's reign; and that was, the execution of Mar, queen of 
| | | Scots, 


Z 
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Scots, in 1386. This unfortunate lady, born in 1541, and the 
only remaining child of James the Vth of Scotland, having been 
expelled by her ſubjects, and deprived not only of her royal autho- 
rity, but alſo of her liberty and eſtate, came poor and defolate into 
England, truſting to Elizabeth's promiſes of protection and kind- 
neſs. The queen received her very well, and ordered at firſt that 
ſhe ſhould be treated like a queen: but afterwards ſhe Kept her a 
cloſe priſoner, and, under pretence that Mary had conſpired againſt 
her life, ſhe had her tried, condemned, and executed. And what, 
apgravates Elizabeth's guilt, is the extreme diſſimulation ſhe uſed 
in the management of this affair. For ſhe no ſooner received the 
news of Mary's execution, than ſhe abandoned herſelf to grief and 
melancholy, put on deep mourning, ſeverely rebuked her council, 
commanded them out of her preſence, and ordered her feeretary 
> Daviſon, who, without knowing it, was made her agent and in- 
ſtrument in this affair, to be tried in the Star-Chamber. | 
Her reign continued 44 years, 4 months, and 6 days: and though 
it aboundet in great actions, which carried the Britiſh name to the 
higheſt pitch of glory, and was covered with innumerabie bleſſings, 
yet it ended in a molt diſmal melancholy, She died March 24, 
1603, in her 70th year. | 
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ELLYS (Dr. ANTHONY), an Englith biſhop, was born in 
1693, and educated at Clare-Hall, Cambridge. In 1724, he be- 
came vicar of St. Olave, Jewry, and rector of St. Martin, Iron- 
monger-Lane. In 1725, he was preſented by chancellor Maccles- 
held, to whom he is ſaid to have been chaplain, to a prebend's (tall 

at Glouceſter; and in 1728, when George II. went to Cambridge, 
was favoured with the degree of doctor in divinity. In 1752, he 
was promoted to the fee of St. David's. He died at Glouceſter in 
1701, and was buried in the cathedral there, with a neat pyramidal n 
monument and an inſcription over him. Beſides three occalional _ 
Sermons (one betore the Commons on Jan. 3o, 1749 ; another be- 
fore the Lords on Jan. 30, 1754; and another before the Society 
for the Propagation of the Goſpel in Foreign Parts, in 1739); he 
had publiſhed, in 1736. A Plea for the Sacratacntal Teit, as a 
% juſt ſecurity to the Church cſtabliſhed, and very conducive to the 
« welfare of the State,” 4to; and © Remarks on Hume's Eſſa 
« on Miracles,” without name or date. He left alſo behind him 
ready forthe preſs, * *Fracts on the Liberty fpiritual and temporal 
„of Proteſtants in England, addrefſed to J. N. Eſq. at Aix-la- 
40 Chapelle; “ the brit part whereof was printed in 1703, the ſe- 
cond in 1763. a 
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ELMACINUS (Georg E.), author of a hiſtory of the Sara- 
Cens, or rather a chronology of the Mahometan empire, was born 
in Egypt, towards the middle of the 13th century. His hiſtory 
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comes down from Mahomet to the year of the Hegira 512, that is, 
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— 


to A. D. 1118: in which he ſets down year by year, in a very con- 
ciſe manner, what concerns the Saracen empire; and intermixes 
therewith ſome paſſages of the Eaſtern Chriſtians, Keeping princi- 
pally to Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Pertia. His qualities and merit 
muſt needs have been very conſpicuous and taking, ſince, though he 
profeſſed Chriltianity, he filled a poſt of diſtinction and truſt near 
the perſons of æhe Mahometan princes. | 

His hiltory has been tranflated from Arabic mto Latin by Er- 
penius, and printed in thoſe two languages at Leyden, 1625, in fo- 
lio. Erpeiius died before the publication; and Golius took care of 
it, writing allo a pretace. Elmacinus began his work at the crea- 
tion of the world; and Hottinger had in manuſcript that part which 
reaches from thence to the flight of Mahomet. ; 

ELSHEIMER (ApAM), a celebrated painter, born at Frank- 


fort upon the Maine in 1374. was a taylor's fon, and at firſt a diſ- 


z ciple of Philip Ufenbach, a German: but an ardent deſire of im- 


provement carrying him to Rome, he ſoon became an excellent ar- 
tit in landſcapes, hiſtories, and night-pieces, with little figures. 
His works are very few : and, for the incredible pains and labour 
which he beltowed upon them, valued at ſuch prodigious rates, that 
they are hardly any where to be fund but in the cabinets of princes. 
He was a perſon by nature inclined to melancholy, and through 
continued ſtudy and thoughtfulneſs fo far ſettled in that unhappy 
temper, that, neglecting his domeitic concerns, debts came thick 
upon him, and impriſonment followed; which ſtruck ſuch a damp 
upon his ſpirits, that though he was {con releaſed, he did not long 
{urvive it, but died in 1640, or thereabout. 

ELSTOB (William), eminent for his ſkill in the Saxon lan- 
guage, was fon of Ralph Liitob merchant at Newcaitle, and born 
in 1673. He was educated at Eton, and admitted of Catherine- 
Hall, Cambridge: but, the air of that country not agreeing with 
him, he removed to Qucen's-College, Oxford; and was thence 
choſen tellow of Univeriity-College, where he was joint-tutor with 
Dr. Clavering, afterwards biſhop of Peterborough. He was rector 
of the united pariſhes of St. Swithin and St. Mary Bothaw, Lon- 
don, 1702 ; where he died in 1714. He tranſlated into Latin the 


Saxon Homily of Lupus, dated 1701, with notes, for Dr. Hickes ; 


and into Engliſh Sir John Cheke's Latin tranſlation of Plutarch 
„De ouperititione,” printed at the end of Strype's Life of Cheke. 
He publiſhed Aſcham's Latin Letters, 1703, at Oxford, 8vo; and 
was author of «© An Effay on the great affinity and mutual agree- 
ment of the two profeſſions of Law and Divinity,” with a pre- 
tace by Dr. Hickes. He had many deſigns in-view ; but his moſt 
conſiderable was an edition of the Saxon laws, with great additions, 
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and anew Latin verſion by Somner, notes of various learned men, 


| 1 and a prefatory hiſtory of the origin and progress of the Englith laws 
110 down to the Conqueror, and to Magna Charta: Which plan was 
i 106 afterwards completed by Dr. David Wilkins in 172 1. ; 
N ELSTOB (ELIZABETH), ſiller of the Above, and a famous ; 
1 , gaxoniſt allo, was born in 10663, Her mother, to whom the owed © 
ll 1 the rudiments of her extraordinary education, dying When. [nc Was 
ll 17 but eight years old, her guardians diſcouraged her progrets in litera- 
. ture, as improper for her ſex : and, after her brother's death, ſhe * 
4 | met with fo little patronage, and 10 many difappointments, that the 
1 retired to Eveſham in Worcelterthire, where ſhe with difficulty ſub- 
i BIA fiited ſome time by keeping a {mall ſchool. Ihree letters of hers 
1. q to the lord treaſurer Oxiord are extant among the Harleian MSS. 
| 111 1 from which it appears that he fulicited and obtained for her the 
T4 queen's bounty . towards printing the Saxon Homilies; and Mr. þ 


Bowyer, in 1713, printed for her © Some Teſtimonies of learned 
men, in favour of the intended edition of the Saxon Homilies, 
concerning the learning of the author of thoſe Homilies, and the 
advantages to be hoped for from an edition of them.” Whether 
this bounty was the ſame with an annuity of 211. which ſhe had from 
queen Caroline, we cannot tel; but, after the death of this queen, 
the was fo low in her finances, a+. to be forced, though a miſtreſs 
ok eight languages belides her own, to ſubmit to be a governeſs of 
children. For this purpoſe the was taken into the family of the 
duchels dowager of Portland, in 1729 ; and continued there till the 
died, May go, 1756. The Homily of St. Gregory's-Day, pub- 
. liſhed by her brother, in the Saxon language, 1709, 8vo. has her 
Engliſh tranflation beſides his Latin one. She appears to have 
written the pretace too, in which the an{wers the objection made to 
women's learning by producing * that glory of her ſex,” as ſhe 
Calls her, * Mrs. Anna Maria a Schurman,” In 1715, ſhe pub- 
lithed a Saxon Grammar; and the had other deſigns upon the anvil. 
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EI. SN NGE (Hex „ an Lnglich gentleman, clerk of the 
Houle of Commons in the relgy Vi Charles 15 Was born at Batterſea 
in Surrey in 1598; being the eldeil fon of Henry Elſynge, Eſq. who 
was clerk ot the Houlc of Lords, and a perſon of oreat abilities. 
— x | 29298 4 , - nl 1828 n 1 . * f . - 
He!lwas San ated at \\ eitminiter Scho; and thence, in 1621, re- 
moved to Chriſt-Church in Oxford, where he took the degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1625. , 


| | | 1 nen he travelled abroad, and ſpent at 
ſeveral times above ſeven years in foreign countries: by which he 
became a very accomplithed perſon, and was highly eſteemeqd by 
2 i + ; » * 2 \ 1 4 l 75 1 be 1 * » . 
men of | che highelt quality alu belt judgment. He was in particu- 
lar fo much valued by archdiitop Laud, that his grace procured him 
the place bf clerk of the Houſe of C + 7 IN 
: Pla. : eK OL the lone of Commons, to which he proved 
V TEL) 12 a. e ; — 3 x 3 Fa 
O1 e Ul, a8 Well as a It SUIT ornament. His diſcretion 
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faction kept in continual diſorder, yet his fair and temperate _ 
riage made him commended and eſteemed by all parties, os - 
rious and oppoſite ſoever they were among themſelves. When he 


ſaw that the greater part of the houſe were impriſoned and ſecluded, 


and that the remainder would bring the king to 3 for r r 
he deſired, the 26th of December 1645, to refign his Fe int 
leged for this his bad ſtate of health; but moſt pony hs ra 70 
his reaſon to be, and he acknowledged it to White ye 1 e 
friends, becauſe he would have no hand in the ee 5 1 the 
king. After having quitted his W Ar + 
tired to his houſe at Hounſlow in Middleſex, * 8 7 y 
contracted many bodily infirmities, of which he 11 I 1 54; : 
He was the author 'of a few things, which were reckoned very 
| e been much eſteemed. 1. © The ancient method 
good, and have been much el in England, 1 SR 
and manner of holding parliaments in Euglan 5 1 6. 85 | 
tract concerning the proceedings in partiament : = FP * ow 
g. He left allo behind him ſome tracts and 1 8. 5 15 
executors thought not perfect, enough to be Pu _ f 5 
cribes moreover to him, “ A declaration or remon rance ) f 
ſtate of the kingdom, agreed on by the lords ny 3 wy 
ſemblec in parliament, 19th of May 1642. at this Po l 
not thought to have been his, on 8 of that virulence running 
through it, which was not natural to him. 
| — — : ; 
ELWES (Tons), member of three ſucceſſive PRs in 
Berkſhire ; a man remarkable for his penury, and yet OY . 
that reſpect to his more mi Hervey Elwes, o 
vhom ſome mention it is neceſſary to make. | 
„ perhaps, has wiſely ordered it, that the a eee 
of eſtates ſhould change like the ſucceſſion of ſeaſons : the ay 0 
tillage and the ſeed time, the harvelt and the confumption 6 gi 
in due order follow each other, and, in the ſeale ol events, my 
necelfary alike. This ſucceſſion was e the chars 8 
of Sir Hervey Elwes, who ſucceeded to Sir Jervoile, a very get, 
gentleman, who had involved. as far as they would RO) ; the 
eſtates he received and left behind him. On his death, Sir Hervey 
found himſelf nominally poſſeſſed of ſome thouſands a year, but | 
really with an income of only one hundred pounds per annum. 
He ſaid, on his arrival at Stoke, the family feat, that never 
would he leave it till he had entirely cleared the paternal eſtate; 
and he lived to do that, and to realize above one hundred thoufand 
pounds in addition. In his yourh he had been given over for 
conſumption ; fo he had no conſtitution and no paſſions: . a 
timid, ſhy, and diffident in the extreme; of a thin ſpare habit of 
body, and without a friend upon carth, | 
As he had no acquaintance, no books, and no turn for. eng 
the hoarding-up and the counting his money was his greateſt joy. 
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The next to that was partridge-letting ; at which he was ſo great 
an adept, and game was ſe plentitul, that he has been known to 
take five hundred brace of birds in onè ſeaſon. He lived upon 
partridges, he and his whole little houſehold, conſiſting ot one 
man and two maids. What they could not eat he turned out again, 
as he never gave away any thing. During the partridge ſeaſon Sir 
Hervey and his man never milſed a day, if the weather was to— 
lerable ; and his breed of dogs being remarkably good, he feldom 
failed in taking great quantities of game. At all times he wore 
a black velvet cap much over his face, a worn-out full-dreſſed ſuit 
of clothes, and an old great coat, with worited ſtockings drawn 
up over his knees. He rode a thin thorough-bred horſe, and the 


horſe and the rider both looked as if a guit of wind would have 


blown them away together. When the day was not ſo fine as to 


tempt him abroad, he would walk backwards and forwards in his. 


own hall to fave the expence of fire. If a farmer in his neighbour- 
hood came in, he would ſtrike a light in a tinder-box that he kept 
by him, and putting one ſingle tick upon the grate would not add 
another tilt the firſt was nearly burnt out. As he had but little 
connection with London, he always had three or four thouſand 
pounds at a time in his houſe. A ſet of fellows, who were after- 
wards known by the appellation of the“ Thackſtead Gang,” 
and who were all hanged, formed a plan to rob him. They were 
totally unſuſpected at the time, as cach had ſome apparent occu- 
pation during the day, and went out only at night, and when they 
had got intelligence of any great booty. It was the cuſtom of 
Sir Hervey to go up into his bed-chamber at eight o'clock, wher, 
after taking a baſon of watcr-gruel, by the light of a ſmall fire, 
he went to bed to fave the unneceſſary extravagance of a candle. 
The gang, who knew the hour when his fervant went to the ſtable, 
leaving their horſes on the Eflex fide of the river, walked acroſs, 
and hid themſelves in the church-porch till they ſaw the man 
come up to his horſes. They then immediately fell upon him, 
and after jome little flrugele bound and gagged him: they then 
ran up towards the houſe, tied the two maids together, and going 
up to Sir Hervey, preſented their piſtols and demanded his money. 
At no part of his lite did Sir Hervey behave ſo well as in this tranſ- 


action. When they aſked for his money, he would give them no 


anſwer till they had atlured him that his ſervant, who was a great 
favourite, was fate ; he then delivered them the key of a drawcr, 
in which were fifty guincas ; but they knew too well, he had much 
3 in q houſe, and again threatened his life if he would not 
dilcover where it was de ted. At tonot Yew 

han 1 g ; gth he ſhewed them the 
place, and they turned out a large drawer, in which there were 
OA ' I 1 8 SEEK \ gas 2 4 ; 
e they packed up in two large baſkets, and 
actually carried off. — Among the few acquaintances he had, 
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members of it, two baronets beſides himſelf; Sir Cordwell Fire- 
braſs and Sir John Barnardiſton. However rich they were, the 
reckoning was always an object of their inveſtigation. As they 
were one day ſettling this dithcult point, an odd fellow, who was 
2 member, called out to a friend who was palling by.“ For Hea- 
ven's ſake, ſtep up ſtairs and afliſt the poor! There are three ba- 
ronets, worth a million of money, quarreling about a farthing.“ 

So much for the uncle! the delineation of the character of the 
nephew, the late John Elwes, Eſq; follows next; who, we are 
told by his biographer, Captain Topham, never quite reached. 
even at the laſt period of his life, the extraordinary attempts at 
laving money made by his uncle. 

The firſt feature of the portrait is conſummate hypocriſy, not 
gencrally the vice of youth, yet Mr. Elwes ſet out with it carly 
in life; for, expecting to be Sir Hervey's heir, and knowing his 
extreme averſion to every appearance of pratification of the ſenſual 
paſlions, he carefully concealed his fondneſs for dreſs and a good 
dinner, in both of Which he indulged himſelf at that time, from 
his penurious uncle. His mode of viſiting, therefore, at Stoke 
was as follows: He uſed to ſtop at a little inn at Chelmsford, 
and change his drels, that he might appear in character, that is, 
as near a reſemblance to Sir Hervey as poſſible; a pair of ſmall 
iron buckles; worlted ſtockings darned; a worn-out old coat, 
and a tattered waiſtcoat, were put on; and onwards he rode to 
viſit his uncle, who uled to contemplate him with a milerable 
kind of ſatisfaction. But the nephew having then, as he always 
had, a very extraordinary appetite, whi-h would have been a mon- 
ſtrous offence in the eye of the uncle, took care to pick up a dinner 
with ſome gentleman by the way, aid then fat down to table with 
Sir Hervey, exhibiting to lum only a little diminutive appetite that 
A partriige, a ſmall pudding, and a po- 
tatoe, with one olafs of wine betwixt them, was a fufficient repaſt 
for this ſaving pair; and the fre was ſuffered to go out While 
they were at dinner, becauſe cating was exerciſe enough to warm 
them. | | 

To this uncle, and to his property, eſtimated at 250,000L. in- 
dependent of the old manſion at Stoke, the late Mr. Elwes ſuc- 
ceeded, when he had advanced beyond the forticth year ef his age; 
and for fifteen years previous to this period it was that he was 
known in the more fafhionable circles of London. And here we 
miſt make one rematk, to point out the difference between the 
two characters. Sir Hervey became a miſer in conſequence of 
unavoidable frugality. Ihe ſucceſſion left him by Sir jervoile 
was ſo involved, that he would have been ruined by the inhert- 
tance, if he had not reſolved to ſave and lay up for years to come, 
But as for the late Mr. Elwes, he did not. commence mites till 
he was as 1ich as a Nibob, Ile was a hvpociite to the fallnion- 

« | | able 
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able world, whoſe manners he aſſumed, and in whoſe luxuries he 
deeply engaged : and he was equally {o to his uncle, by reverting 
his external appearance, and mortifying his appetites. But no 
ſooner was that uncle dead, .than the real miſer threw off the maſk, 
and ſtood forth the confeſſed worſhipper of the golden calf. 3, 
vice which ſprung from cupidity, however, {till made him keep 
one ſet of company—that of noble gamblers. He played deep, 
and with great ſucceſs; and, had he received all he won, he would 
have been richer by ſome thouſands ; but the vowels 10 U were 
then in uſe. However, it is a plain proof that the love of difh- 
pation and gay company, did not detain him at the gaming table 
whole nights, but the hopes of adding to his hoards ; for he would 
uit his faſhionable companions, and abandon ſplendid rooms, 
gilt ſophas, wax-lights, and waiters attendant on his call, and 
walk out about four in the morning, not towards home, but into 
Smithfield, to meet his own cattle, which were coming to market 
from Thaydon-Hall, a farm of his in Effex. There would this 
ſame man, forgetful of the ſcenes he had juſt left, ſtand in the 
cold or rain, haggling with a carcaſe-butcher for a filling. Some— 
times, when the cattle did not arrive at the hour he expected, he 
would walk on in the mire to meet them ; and more than once 
has gone on foot the whole way to the above-mentioned farm, 
ſeventeen miles from London, after fitting up the whole night. 

He uſually travelled on horſeback ; and it wag curious to fee him 
ſetting out on a journey : his firſt care was to put two or three 
eggs, boiled hard, into his great-coat pocket, or any ſcraps of 
bread which he found ; baggage he never took ; then, mounting 
one of his hunters, his next attention was how to get out of Lon- 
don into that road where the turnpikes were the feweſt; then 
ſtopping under any hedge where grafs preſented itſelf for his horſe, 
and a little water for himſelf, he would fit down and refreſh him- 
ſelf and his horſe together; here preſenting a new ſpecies of Bra- 
min, worth 500,000). | 

His chief relidence while his uncle was living was at Marcham, 
the paternal ſeat in Berkthire ; but upon his death he came to re- 
fide at Stake in Suffolk. Bad as was the manfionFhouſe he found 
here, he left one fil worſe at Marcham, of which the late Co- 
lonel i 1mms, his nephew, uſed to mention the following proof : 
A tew days aiter he went thither, a great quantity of rain fell in 
the night; he had not been long in bed before he felt himſelf wet 
through; and, putt ng his hand out of the clothes, found the rain 
was dropping through the ceiling upon the bed; he got up and 
moved the bed; but he had not lain long before he found the 
fame inconvenience. Again he got up, and again the rain came 
down. At length, after puthing the bed quite round the room, he 
got into à corner where the ceiling was better ſecured, and flept 
till morning. When he met Mr. Elwes at beakfaft, he told him 
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what had happened; “ Aye, aye!” ſaid the old man, « I don't 
mind it myſelf, but to thole Who do, that's a nice corner in the 


2 33 
rain. | 
From Stoke he removed to his farm at Thaydon, where he was 


taken ill, but could not be prevailed upon to ſend for any medical 


As he grew worſe, and took little or no nouriſhment, 
After about a fortnight's ill- 
neſs, he begap to think his laſt hour was approaching, and he then 
wrote to Mrs. Adams, at Porto-Bello Farm, requeiting her to fend 
him ſome medicines ſhe knew he had been accuſtomed to take. 


This friendly lady, rightly judging from his penurious diſpoſition, 


aſliſtance. 


that he would not have allowed himſelf the neceſſary refreſhments 


and ſuſtenance required in illneſs, proceeding perhaps from poor 
living, repaired to him herſelf, with the medicines, and proper 
nouriſhing cordials, &c. She found him almoſt exhauſted, having 
had no food for four days; in fine, he mult have expired, if this 
timely ſuccour had not arrived. She adminiſtered the medicines 
herſelf, and gave him, as ſhe had done before, her unwearied per- 
{onal attendance, till he was ſo far recovered as to be removed, 
in her carriage, at his deſire, to Porto-Bello Farm. Here ſhe took 
a proper opportunity to remind him of his recent danger, and of 
the conſequences of dying inteſtate ; nay, the diſpatched a meſſen- 
ger, unknown to him, tor his fon John; and then it was at her 
entreaty (let who will advance the contrary) that he firſt thought 
of making his laſt will in favour of his ſons; and it was at Porto- 
Bello Farm that he delivered his firſt inſtructions to Mr. Thomas 
Ingram, his attorney, for drawing that will, ſoon after executed, 
by which they inherit his immenſe property, amounting, in the 
funds, in houſes, and written obligations, ſuch as bonds, &c. to 
nearly one million ſterling. This anticipation of a final farewell 
to the world being finiſhed, his mind ſeemed more at eaſe; he 
grew cheerful; and, upon the reſtoration of his health, ufually 


walked to Porto-Bello Farm, accompanied by Mr. Olley, every 


Sunday that the weather would permit, and expreſſed his gratitude 
to Mrs. Adams in warm and energetic terms, ſaying, amongſt other 
things, “ that he owed his life to her, and did not doubt now of 
living to one hundred and twenty years of age.” | | 
Mr. Elwes on the 18th of November 178g, diſcovered ſions of 
that utter and total weakneſs, which carried him to his grave in 
eight days. On the evening of the firſt day he was conveyed to 
bed, from which he roſe no more. His appetite was gone; he had 
but a faint recollection of any thing about him; and his laſt co- 
herent words were addreſſed to his ſon, Mr. John Elwes, in hoping 
„he had left him what he wiſhed.” On the morning of the 
26th of November, he expired without a ſigh! His fortune is 
inherited by his two ſous; one of whom, George Elwes, is 
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ELYOT (Sir THomas), a gentleman of eminent learning, 
was deſcended of a good family in the county of Suffolk, and 
ſon of Sir Richard Elyot., He was of St. Mary-Hall in Oxford, 


where he made a great progreſs in logic and philoſophy : but, 


what year he was entered there, we ſcarcely know, more than we 
do that of his birth: it is however ſuppoſed about 1314. After 
he had ſpent ſome years at the univerlity, ke travelled into foreign 
countries; and upon his return was introduced to court. His un- 
common genius and extenſive learning recommending him to 
Henry VIII. who, to give him his due, was a tolerable patron 
of men of letters, his majetly conferred upon him the honour of 
knighthood, and employed him in ſeveral embaſſies. He ſent 
him, particularly, to Rome in 1532, about the divorce of queen 
Catharine; and afterwards to the emperor Charles V. about 1536. 
Elyot was an excellent pranmariar, poet, rhetorician, philoſo- 
pher, phyſician, colmogripher, and hiſtorian 3; and diſtinguiſhed 
as much for his candour, and the innocence and integrity of his 
lite, as for his accompliſhments. He was interred in the church 
of Carleton in Cambridgethire, of which county he had been 
ſheriff, on the 25th of March 1340; and a monument was ſoon 
after erected over his grave. | 


He wrote and tranilated ſeveral works: 1. The caſtle of 


2. The Governor, in three Books, 1544.” 
g. Of the Education of Children.” 4.“ Banquet of Sapience.” 
5. Prefervative againſt the Fear of Death.” 6. “ De rebus 
memorabilibus Angliæ.“ 7. An Apology for good Women.“ 
8. Bibliotheca Eliotæ, or, Fiyot's Library or Dictionary, 1541.” 
He tranſlated alſo from Grock into Enolith, „ The [mage of 
Governance, compiled of the Arts and Sciences, by the Emperor 
Alexander Severus, 1550:” from Latin into Engliſh, „ St. Cy- 
prian's Sermons of the Mortality of Man, 1594; and "The 
Rule of a Clriſtian Lite,” by Picus, earl of Mirandula, printed 
there the ſame year. 
— im 


ELZEVIRS, celebrated printers at Amſterdam and Leyden, 
who preatly adorned the republic of Letters by many beautiful 
editions of the beſt authors of antiquity. "They tell ſomewhat be- 
low the Stephens's in point of learning, as well as in their editions 
of Greek and Hebrew authors; but, as to the choice of good 
books, they ſeem to have equalled, and, in the neatneſs and ele- 
gance of their ſmall characters greatly to have excecded them. 
Their Virgil, Terence, and Greek Teſtament, have been reckoned 
their maſter- pieces; and arc indeed ſo very fine, that they juſtly 
gained them the reputation of being the belt printers in Europe. 
'There were tive of theſe Elzevirs, namely, Lewis, Bonaventure, 
Abraham, Lewis, and Daniel. Lewis began to be famous at 
Leyden in 1595, and was remarkable for being the firſt who 
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obſerved the diſtinction between the v conſonant and u vowel, 
which had been recommended by Ramus and other writers long 
before, but never regarded. Daniel died in 1680, or 1681 ; and, 
though he left children who carried on the buſineſs, paſſes never- 
leſs tor the laſt of his family who excelled in it. he Elzevirs 
have printed ſeveral catalogues of their editions; but the laſt, pub- 
liſhed by Daniel, is contiderably enlarged, and abounds with new 
books. It was printed at Amſterdam, 1674, in 12mo. and divided 


into ſeven vokumes. 


— — 


EMERSON(WIIL TTA), not only an eminent mathematician, 
but, in many reſpects, a very extraordinary perſon, was born in the 
vear 1701, at Hurworth, a village about three miles ſouth of 
Darlington ; at leaſt it is certain that he reſided here from his 
childhood. His father, Dudley Emerſon, was a tolerable profi- 
cient in mathematics; and without his books and inſtructions, per- 
haps his own genius {molt eminently fitted for mathematical dif.- 
quiſitions) would never have been "unfolded, le was inſtructed 
in the learned languages by a young clergyman, then curate of 
aHurworth, who was boarded at his father's houſe. In the earlier 
part of his life he attempted to teach a few ſcholars : but w hether 
from his conciſe method (for he was not happy in explaining his 
ideas} or the. warmth of his natural temper, he made no progreſs 
in his tchoul ; he therefore ſoon left it off; and fatisRed with a 
moderate competence left him by his parents, he devoted himſelt 
to a ſtudious retirement. Towards the cloſe of the year 1781 
(being ſenſible of his approaching difiulution) he diſpoſed of his 
mathematical library to a bookſeller at York; and on May 
20, 1782, he died of a lingering and painful cen at his native 
vihlnge, aged near 81 years. He was a married man; and his 
wife uſed to pin on an old-taſhioned wheel, whereof a very ac- 
Curate drawing is given in his mechanics. He was Geeply {killed 
in the ſcience of muſic, the theory of ſounds, and the various 
{cales both ancient and 13 but was a very poor performer. 

he following is a lift of his works. 1. The Doctrine of 


Fluxion; 2. lie recti of the Sphere, orthographic, ſtere 0- 
graphic, and gnomonical.“ g.“ The Elements of Trigonometry.” 


4+. © 2 he Princip] ies _ Mechanics. 5. A Treatiſe of Na wi⸗ 
gation on the Sea.” A Treatiſe of Algebra, im two Books.” 
7. he Aide of Infinites, and the differential Method, 
illuſtrated by Examples.“ 8. 4 Mechanics ; or the- Doctrine of 
Motion.” '- 9c I he lelemants of Optics, in four Books.” 10. 
A Syſtem of Aſtronomy,” 11. The Laws of Cenrripetal 
and ee . 3 e FE Mathematica! Principles of 
Geography.“ Fradts, $vo."” #4. + Cyclomarnef is; 
an Ca iy EATS al to the ſeveral Branches . the Mathemat cs 


1. A thort Comment on Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia; to 
Vol. V- | (3 . hich 
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which is added, A Defence of Sir Iſaac againſt the Objections 

that have been made to ſeveral Parts of his Works.” 16. A 

Miſcellaneous Treatiſe, containing icveral Mathematical Subjects. 
— — 

EMLYN (Tnomas), a learned and pions Engliſh divine, and 
memorable for his {ufferings on the feore of heteroadoxy, was de- 
ſcended from a ſubſtantial and reputable family, and born at 
Stamford in Lincolnthire, the 27th of May 1663. His parents 
were frequenters of the eſtabliſhed church, and were particularly 
acquainted with Cumberland, then a miniſter at Stamtord, after- 
wards biſhop of Peterborough ; but, being inclined to the Puritan 
way, choſe to educate their fon to the miniſtry among them. For 


52 


this purpoſc, after he had been at a private ſchool four years, he 


was ſent, in 1678, to an academy in Northamptonſhire, where 
he continued four years more. He went in 1679 to Cambridge, 
and was admitted into Emanucl-College; but returned again, we 
know not for what reaſons, to the academy. Auguſt 1682, he 
removed to. Mr. Doolittle's academy near. London; and, Dec. 
following, made his firſt eflay as a preacher, at Mr. Doolittle's 
meeting-houle near Cripplegate. 

In 1653, he was recommended to the counteſs of Donegal, 2 
lady of great quality and e{tate in the north of Ireland, but at that 
time living in Lincoln's-Inn- Fields; and was received into her 
family in the capacity of chaplain, In 1684, he went over with 
the countels to Belfaſt in Ireland, where the was foon after married 
to Sir William Franklin, and lived in great ſtate and ſplendor. 
Sir William, wha had a good eltate in the welt of England, offered 
him a conſiderable living there, if he would have conformed to 
the eſtabliſlied church: but this he declined, the terms of nun! 
ſerial conformity being ſuch as he could not conſcicentiornliy 
comply with, though he had not then thoſe {cruples about 
the Trinity which he conceived afterwards. While he was in this 
tation, he made a Journey to Dublin, and there preached Once to 
a congregation, of which Mr. Daniel Williams and Mr. Joleph 
Boyſe were then paſtors, in ſo acceptable a manner, as gave occa- 

lion afterwards to their Inviting him thither. 

In 1688, Ireland being thrown into great confuſion and diſorder, 
Sir William's family broke up, and our author returned to London. 
Now being out of employment, he was invited by Sir Robert Rich, 
one of the lords of the admiralty, to his houſe near Beccles in Suf- 
folk; and was by him prevailed on to officiate as miniſter to a diſ- 
lenting congregation at Leofloff in that county, which place he 
lupplicq for about a year and a half, Here he contracted a clofe 
and intimate acquaintance with Mr, William Manning, a noncon- 
formilt minitter in that ncighbourhood!: and. as they were both of 
ingailitive tempers, they Irequently conferred together, and jointly 
{cached into the principal points of religion. Dr. Sherlock's bouk 
ot the © Vindication of the Trinity,” coming out about this zime, 
OR turned 
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Pleas, that © he found he would not be permitted to ſpeak freely, 
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turned their thoughts very much to the conſideration of that ſubject: 
which they examined into the more, becauſe they faw reaſon firſt to 
doubt of, and afterwards to differ from, the received doCtrine in that 
article. Mr. Manning became a Socinian, and ſtrove hard to make 
Mr. Emlyn one ; but Mr. Emlyn never could be brought to doubt 
either of the pre-exiitence of our Saviour, as the Logos, or that 
God created the material world by him. 

| King James having fled into France, and Ireland being almoſt 
educed by king William, affairs began to ſettle in that Kingdom, 
and the Proteſtant congregations to re-afſemble in large numbers. 
Upon which Mr. Boyle again preſſed Mr. Kimlyn to accept the paſ- 
toral care jointly with himſelf of that congregation at Dublin. Mr. 
Emlyn now accepted it; and, in purſuance hereof, went over to 
Dublin, where he arrived in May 1691. In 1694, he married 
Mrs. Eſther Bury, a widow lady with a good jointure, and one of 
the daughters and co-heireſſes of Mr. David Sollom, a gentleman 
ef fortune in the county of Meath. Mr. Emlyn was very happy in 
his wife; but ſhe did not live many years with him, dying in 1701, 


* 


In conſequence of ſome ſuſpicions of Dr. Duncan Commins, a 
phyſician in Dublin, who accuſed Mr. Emlyn of heterodox notions, 
he was immediately prohibited from preaching ; and, a few days 
after, obliged to withdraw himſch into England. His back was 
no ſooner turned, than the pulpits founded with hereſy and blaſ- 
phemy to beget abhorrence ; and the loudeſt clamours were raiſed 
2gain{t him and his opinions. 

When he arrived at London, he publiſhed a ſhort account of his 
caſe, wiich is annexed to © A Narrative of the Proceedings of the 
Difſenting Minitters of Dublin againſt him, &c.” Aud, after 
about ten weeks abſence, returned to his family, which he had left 
at Dublin. Here finding the prodigious odium his opinions, and 
conſequently himſelf, Tay under, he had a mind to ſhew hat evi- 
dence he had for them from the ſcriptures ; and with this view 
wrote, © An Humble Inquiry into the Scripture-Account of jelus 


_ Chriſt, or, A Short Argument concerning his Deity and Glory 
according to the Goſpel,“ intending for England as ſoon as it 
was printed. 


Of this ſome zealous Diſſenters getting notice, re- 
ſolved to have him proſecuted : 2nd one jimmed:atcly obtained the 
lord chief juſtice, Sir Richard Pine's, ſpecial warrant to ſeize him 
and his books, and went with the keeper of Newgate to execute it: 
on him. The chief juſtice refuſed at firſt to take bail, but at laſt 
allowed two ſufficient perſons to be bound, in a recognizance of 
Sol. for his appearance. He appeared accordingly to take his 
trial for this book, betore the court of Queen's-Bench, the 14th of 
June 1703; but was told, he ſays, before the court ſat, by Sir 
Richard Levins, afterwards lord chief juſtice of the Common- 


(3 2 but 
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but that it was deligned to run him down like a wolf, without 
law or game.” 

We will not enter into the particulars of this trial: he was ſound 
guilty, upon which the attorn: N - general propoſe d 1 to have him pil- 
loried. He was committed to the common fail till the 16th of 
June; and, then appearing to have ju; amen: given againſt him, the 
qucen's council moved that he nught retract. 1 his he abſolutely 
refuſe d: and fo the Jord .chuicef f juitice palfed this ſentence on him, 
pamely, to fuſfer a year's impriſonment, to pay 10 OO l. ſine to the 
queen, to lic in prifon til it was paid, and to lind ſecurity for his 
| good be haviour du ring life: tellin g him, that the piliory was the 
puniſh ment due, but, "V9 auſe he was a man an letters, it Was not 
miliaed. And then, {28 if this was not futhicient, he was led with 
a paper on his breaſt round the for r courts to be expoled;: “ The 
procets,” ' ſays he, 4 upon the writ de hareticg comburendo, had 
been happily ion away in Ireland by act of paritament, about 
ſeven or eight years bets 10, ele I know not bur I might have 
been 5 it tO the Hery tri. 5 by | 

After ſentence, he was committed to the theriffs of Di blin, and 
was a cloſe pritoner, tor lomething more than a quarter of a year, 
in the under-ſheriff's houſe ; but, upon complaint, he was haſtily 
hurried away to the common zu II. wn "re he ay among the pritoners, 
ina cloſe room filled with fix beds, for hve or fis weeks ; 5 and then, 
by an habeas corpus, was, upon 1 pet tion, removed into the 
Murſhalſea for his health. During his conhnement, all his ac- 
, qunintance were eftranger d from hin: and all olhces of friendſhip 

and civility ceaſcd. | 

He continued long under cloſe confnement, Gears much ap- 
pearance of relief; only Nir. Bovie did not ceafe to make e attempts 
for his liberty. At lalt. through his frequent ſolicitations tor a re- 
ducement of the fine, which de was ul ible to pay, he got it di- 
miniſhed to 70 l. and this, together with 201. wluch the primate 
claimed as the qucen's almoner, was Nail. He had a ſtrict right to 
demand a ſhilling in che pound of the w ole ſine, but conſented at 
laſt to take the ſum | Ju! t mentioned. And thus, 1 two years and 
above a month's s impritonment, viz. from the 1 4th of June 1703, 
to the 2 1ſt of July 1705, and, upon-giv ng ſecurity by two” bondf- 
men tor good behaviour during |! fe, he obtained his diſc harge. 

Soon after his releaſe, he rc turned to Lond; m, Where a few friends 

athered a ſmall congre "gation, to whom he preached once every 

Sunday. This lil berty of preac hing winch he er; joyed, gave great 
offches to ſeveral of the High-Church clergy, particularly to Mr. 
Charles Leſley, who, in his Rehe ar fal, expreſſes great diſlike at it; 
and alſo to Mr. Knol Higgins, who complain cd of it firſt in f 
ſerinon, and afterwards to ar n 'P Ter Hom of £ Canterbury, 
'The archbrihop. was not unacquainted cy ith his having a 
mectin g in London, or with What 0 2d j etal len him at Duplin; but 


he 
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he had ſuch a character of him, as made him no way inclined to 
moleſt him, Mr. Higgins not pretending that he made the contro- 
verted points the ſubject of his preaching. Yet the lower houſe of 
convocation, in their repreſentation to the queen in 1711, made no 
{cruple to aſſert that weekly ſermons were preached in defence of 
the Unitarian principles :” which repreſentation he thought ſo 
very unchriſtian, and indeed ſo very falſe, that he could not help be- 
ſtowing ſome obſervations on it, However, within a few years this 
congregation was diſſolved by the death of the principal perſons who 
ſupported it, and Mr. Emlyn retired into filence and obſcurity. 
He died the goth of July 1741, aged 78. His writings conſiſt of 
_ Tracts relating to the I rinitiarian Controverſy ; Memoirs of the 
life and Sentiments of Dr. Samuel Clarke ;” and ** Sermons on 
various practical fubjefts.” They were collected and printed 
ſince his death in thre volumes $v0 ; and to the whole are prehxed, 
by his fon, -Solom Emlyn, “ Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of the author.” | 

Solom Emlyn was bred to the law, became an eminent counſel- 
lor, and was employed to pudlith lord chief juſtice Hale's © Pleas - 
of the Crown :” which he did with notes and a preface. He 
died in the year 1750. 


— 5 . 

EMMIUS (Ugo), a learned profeſſor of Groningen, was born 
at Gretha, a village in Eaſt Friefland, in 1547. He was the fon 
of Emmo Diken, a miniſter of that village, who had been Lu- 
ther's and Melancthon's diſciple ; and, at nine years of age, was 
lent to itudy at Embden. He continued there till he was eighteen, 
and was then lent to Bremen, to improve under the famous John 
 Molanus. Returning to his father, he did not go immediately to 
the univerſity ; but paſſed ſome time at Norden. Being turned of 
twenty-three, he was ſent to Roltock, a flouriſhing univerſity ; 
where he heard the lectures of David Chytræus, a celebrated di- 
vine and hiſtorian ; and of Henry Bruceus, an able mathematician 
and phyſician. The death of his father obliged him to return to 
Eaſt Friefland, after he had continued above two years at Roſtock ; 
and his mother's exceſfive grief upon this occaſion, hindered his 
taking a journey into France, as he had withed and deſigned to do. 
te continued with her three years, after which he went to Geneva, 
where he {tayed two years. Being returned into his own country, 
he had the choice of two preferments, either to be a minilter, or the 
rector ot a college; but, as he was naturally ſo baſhful that he 
could harily fay a word in company, he could not venture to engage 
in the miniſtry, though it was very much his inclination. He choſe 
therefore to be rector of a college, which was that of Norden 
and was admitted into that poſt in 1579. He made his college 
flourith exceedingly ; but was turned out of his employment in 
1587, thrqugh the zcal of ſome Lutherans, becauſe he would not 
| ſubicribe 
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ſubſcribe the Confeſſion of Augſhurg. He was choſen the year 
after to be rector of the college of Leer, whoſe reputation he raiſed 
ſo high, that it ſurpaſſed that of Norden ; which the Lutherans 
could never retrieve from the declining ſtate it fell into, after Em- 
mius was depoſed. They had baniſhed from 3 ſeveral per- 
ſons, who followed Calvin's reformation; and thoſe of the exiles 
ho retired to Leer, meeting with the ſame fate as our Emmius. 
engaged ina particular friend{hip with him: ſo that, when the city 
of Groningen confederated with the United Provinces, and the ma- 
riſtrates relolved to reſtore their college, Emmius being recom- 
mended by ſeveral perſons, they chole him to be rector of that 
4 college, and gave him a full power to make or abrogate there ſuch 
Mi ſtatutes as he thould think proper. | | 
He entered upon this employment in 1594, and exerciſed 1t near 
twenty years, to the uncommon advantage of the young ſtudents, 
who were ſent in great pumbers to that college. At the end of that 
time, the magiltrates of Groningen changed their college into an 
univerſity, and made Eminius proſeſſor of hiſtory and of the Greek 
tongue. He was the firſt rector of that univerſity, and one of the 
chief ornaments oi it by his lectures, till the infirmities of old age 
did not ſuffer him to appear any longer in public. Yet he did not 
become uſeleſs either to the republic of letters, or to the univerſity 
of Groningen; for he continued to write books, and to impart his 
wile counſels to the fenate in all important affairs. He was a man 
whoſe learning was not his only merit: he was capable, which few 
men who ſpend their lives in a qgtlege are, of adviſing even princes. 
The governor of the provinces of Friefland and Groningen, con- 
ſulted hitn very often, and ſeldom failed to follow his advice. 
Emmius died at Groningen in 4625, leaving a family behind 
him; for he had been twice married. He was the author of ſeve- 
ral works. In the laſt years of his life, he compoſed the three vo- 
lumes of his “ Vetus Grecia illuſtrata,“ or, © Ancient Greece 
illuſtrated:“ the firſt of which contains a geographical deſcription 
of Greece ; the ſecond, the hiitory of it; the third, the particular 
form of government in every ſtate. This work was committed to 
the preſs in his life-time; but, through the delays of the printers, 
not publiſhed till after his death, in 1626. He had publiſhed ſe- 
veral con{iderable works before this; as, his chronological and ge- 
nealogical works, which contain the hiſtory of Rome; and an uni— 
verſal hiſtory, written in a very elaborate method; his“ Decades 
rerum Frilicarum.”” «© Decades of the affairs of Freiſtand, &c.“ 
He was not at all prepoſſeſſed in favour of his native country; for, 
on the contrary, he confuted vigoroutly the idle tales related by 
the hiſtorians of Frieſland, concerning the antiquities of their na- 
tion: which love of truth raiſed him a great many enemies. He 
wrote allo a“ Hiſtory of William Lewis, count of Naſſau, go- 
vernor of Frieſland;“ in which we meet, not only with a pane» 
| CE | gyric 
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gyric on that prince, but alſo a ſhort hiſtory of the United Pro- 
vinces, from 1577 to 1614. He had theological controverſies with 
Daniel Hoffman, and wrote a book, entitled, “ Vita & ſacra 
Eleuſinia Davidis Georgii, &c.” When he died, he was about 
compoſing the hiſtory of Philip of Macedon; in order to ſhew the 
United Provinces, by what fraudulent and indirect means Philip 
had oppreſſed the liberty of Greece. He had already carried this 
hiſtory to the 13th year of this king's reign, 

ENNIUS (QuixTus), an ancient Latin poet, was born at Ru- 


diz, a town in Calabria, anno u. c. 514, or ante c. n. 237. He 


came firſt to Rome, when M. P. Cato was quzſtor, whom he 


had inſtructed in the Greek language in Sardinia. He had 
an houſe on the Aventine mount; and, by the beauty of his 
genius, the agrecableneſs of his converſation, and the integrity of 
his manners, gained the friendſhip of the moſt eminent perſons in 
the city. Among thefe were Galba and M. Fulvius Nobilior, by 
whoſe ion (who, after his father's example, was greatly addicted to 
earning) he was made free of the city. He attended Fulvius in 


the war againſt the Atolians and Ambraciotæ, and celebrated his 


victories over thoſe nations. He fought likewiſe under 1 orquatus 
in Sardinia, and under the elder Scipio; and in all theſe ſervices 
diltinguiſhed himſelf by his uncommon valour. He was very inti- 
mate with Scipio Naſlica, who going one day to viſit Ennius, and 
the maid-ſervant ſaying that he was not at home, Scipio found that 
ihe had told him ſo by her maſter's orders, and that Ennivs was 
zt home. A few days after Ennius coming to Naſica, and inquir- 


ing for him at the door, the latter called out to him, that “ he was 


not at home.“ Upon which Ennius anſwering, © What! do I not 
know your voice?” Scipio zeplied, “ You have a great deal of af- 
ſurance; for I believed your maid, when ſhe told me, that you 
were not at home; and will not you believe me myſelf?“ Ennius 
was a man of great virtue, and lived in great ſimplicity and fruga- 
lity, having only one maid-ſervant to attend him. He died at the 
age of ſeventy years; and his death is {aid to have been occaſioned 
by the gout, contracted by an immoderate uſe of wine, which he 
always drank very frecly of before he applied himſelf to writing. 
He was interred in the Appian way, within a mile of the city, in 
Scipio's ſepulchte; who had fo great gn eitcem and triendihip for 
him, that he ordered hin to be buried in his tepulchre, and a ſtatue 
to be erected to him upon his monument. : 

Ennius is ſaid to have been perfectly wel! {killed in the Greek 
language, and to have endeavoured to introduce the trealures of it 
among the Latins. He was the firſt among the Romans who wrote 
heroic verſes, He was a man of an admirable genius, and did pro- 
digious things for polithing the Latin poetry; but left à great deal 
to be done by ſucceeding ages. He wrote the Annals of Rome,” 
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which were ſo highly eftcemed, that they were publicly recited with 
vaſt applauſe by Quintus Vargonteius, who 3 them into 
books; and they were rew! at Puteoli in the theatre by a man of 
learning, who aſſumed the name of the Ennianiſt. He tranſlated 
ſeveral tragedies from the Greek, and wrote others. He publiſhed 
-* likewiſe ſeveral comedies; but, whether of his own invention, or 


5 tranſl ated by him, 1s uncertain. he gave a Latin verſion of Eve- 
1 merus's Sacred IIiſtory, and Epicharmus's Philoſophy ; and wrote 


Phagcetica, epigrams; Scipio, A poem; A or Sotadicus, ſa- 
tires; Protreptica & Prazcepta, and very probably ſeveral other 
works, It appears from bis writings, that he had very ſtrong ſen— 


„ timents of religion. = eld the doctrine of tranſmigration, and is 

. 

3 faid to have athrmed, that Homer's foul was tranſmigrated into 

= him. The fragments : Ennius, for there are nothing but trag- 1 


— ments left, were tirit collected by the two Stephens's; and after- 
wards publiſhed by jerom Columns, a Roman nobleman, with a 
learned commentary, and the life of Ennius, at Naples, 1390, in 4to. 

. 

ENNODIUS (Macnus Feix), biſhop of Pavia in Italy, and 
an eminent writer, was deſcended from an illuſtrious family in Gaul, 
and born in Italy about 473. Loſing an aunt, who had brought 
him up. at ſixteen years of age, he was reduced to very neceſſiious 
circumſtances, but nol ved his affairs by marrying a young lady of 
great fortune and quality. He enjoyed for ſome time all the plea- 
{ures and advantages w hich his wealth could Procure him; but zt- 
terwards refolvel upon a more trict courſe of life. He eee into 
holy orders, with the conſent of his lady, who likewiſe betyok her- 
ſelf to a religious life. He was ordained deacon by Epiphanins, 
biſhop of Pavia, with whom he lived in the moſt inviolable friend- 
ſhip His application to divinity did not divert him from profect! ting. 
at his leiſure hours, poetry and oratory, in which he had diſtin- 
guiſhed himfelt from his youth; and his writings gained him a very 
great reputation. Upon the death of Epiphanius, he appears to 
have been elected one of the deacons of the Roman church ; and, 
in 503, having preſented to the ſynod of Rome, an apology for the 
council there, which ha ablolved pope Symwachus the fog be- 
fore, it was ordered to be inferted among the acts of the ly; 1d, He 
was advanced to the bi! Than ic of Pavia about 511, and appointed to 

negotiate an union between the caitern and weſtern churches ; for 
which purpole he took two journies into the Eaſt, the "ID in 
515, with Fortunatus, bilkop of Catanza ; the latter in 547, 3 

Peregrinus, biſhop of Milenum. Though he did not {ucceed 1 
thele negotiations, he thewed his prudence and reſolution in the ma- 
nagement of them. For the emperor Anaſtaſius, having in vain 
uſed his utmoſt efforts to deceive or corrupt him, after other in- 
ſtances of ill-treatment, ordered him to be put on board an old {hip; 
and, torbidding hum to land in any part of Greece, expoſed him ta 
R | manſcit 
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enanifeit danger. However, he arrived ſafe in Italy; and, return- 
ing to Padlus, died there, not long after, in 321. 

'His works are not volumincus.“ They were all publiſhed by An- 
drew Schottus at Tournay, 1610, in 8vo. and by James Sirmond 


at Paris, 1611, in $vo. with notes, explaining the names and titles 


of the perſons mentioned by Ennodius, and containing a great many 
obſervations very uſetul for illuſtrating the hiſtory of that age. | 
* N f 
ENT (Grokgr), a very ingenious and eminent phyſician, was 
born at Sandwich in Kent, Nov. 6, 1604; and, after regularly go- 
ing through a courſe ot claſſical inſtruction, was ſent to Siduey- 
College i in Cambridge. He afterwards travelled into foreign coun- 
tries, and was made a doctor of phylic at Padua. Aſter his return 
home, he became eminent for his practice; during the times of the 
Uſurpation, was choſen fellow, and afterwards prelident, of the col- 
lege of phyſicians; and at length had the honour of knighthood 
conferred upon him by Charles IT. He died at London, Oct. 13, 
1689, and was buried in the church of St. Laurence Jewry. He 
was extremely intimate with the famous Dr. William Harvey, 
whom he learnedly defended in a piece, entitled,“ Apologia pro 
Lirculatione ſanguinis contra Amilium Pariſanum, 1041,” in 8vo. 
Ten years after, he prevailed with Dr. Harvey to conſent to the 
publication of his “ Exercitationes de generatione animalium;” 
which he himſelf took the care of, and preſented to the preſident 
and fellows of the college of phyſicians in a molt ſenſible, polite, 
and elegant dedication. He publithed alto “ Animadverliones in 
Malachiæ Thruſtoni, M. D. diatribam de reſpirationis uſu prima- 
rio, 1679.“ 8v0: before which, ſays Wood, is his picture in a long 
peruke. In the Philoſophical Tranfactions, number 194, ann. 
1091, are Sir George Ent's ** Obſervationes ponderis teſtudinis, 


EPHRIM (Sr.), an ancient Chriſtian writer of the fourth cen- 
tury, was a native of Edeſſa, according to fome ; or, as others ſay, 
of Niſibe in Syria; and was born under the emperor Conltantine. 
He embraced a monaſtic life from his earlieſt years, and in a thort 
ume was choſen ſuperior to a conſiderable number of monks. He 
was ordained deacon at Edeſſa, and prieit at Cæſarea in Cappado- 
cm by St. Baſil, who is alſo faid to have taught him Greek ; but 
theſe two laſt circumſtances are queſtionable, ſince ſome accounts 
lay, that he did not underſtand Greek, and that he died a deacon. 
He might have been a bithop, and would not: for when the peo— 
ple had choſen him, and ſought him in order to have him ordained 
t that function, he ran into the market-place, and pretended to be 
mad. Upon this he was let alone, as ſuppoſed to be really fo; and 
elcaping into ſome retired place, he there continued til] another was 
choten, He wrote a great number of books, all in the Syriac Jan 
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guage: but a great part of them is ſaid to have been tranſlated in 


| his life-time. Photius tells us, that he wrote above a thouſand ora- 


tions, and that himſelf had ſeen forty-nine of his ſermons : and 
Sozomen obſerves, that he compoſed three hundred thouſand verſes. 
His works were ſo highly eſftcemed, that they were publicly read in 
the churches after the {criptures. He had an extreme averſion to 
the herelies of Sabellius, Arius, and Apollinarius ; the Jaſt of 
whom, as Gregory relates, he treated in a very extraordinary man- 
ner. Apollinarius having written two books, in which he had col- 
lected all the arguments in defence of his own opinion, and having 
intruſled them with a lady, St. Ephrem borrowed theſe books, un- 
der the pretence of being an Apollinarian; but, before he returned 
them, he plewed all their leaves together. The lady, ſeeing the 
outſide of the books to be the ſame as before, and not diſcoverin 
that any thing had been done to them, returned them to Apollina- 
rius to be uſed in a public conference he was going to have with a 
Catholic: but he, not being able to open his books, was obliged to 
retire in diſgrace. | 

St. Ephrem was a man of the greateſt ſeverity of morals, and ſo 
{tri an obſerver of challity, that he avoided the ſight of women. 
Sozomen tells us, that a certain woman of diſſolute character, ei- 
ther on purpoſe to tempt him, or ciſe being hired to it by athers, 
met him on purpoſe in- a narrow patſage, and ſtared him full and 
earneſtiy in the face. St. Ephrem rebuked her ſharply for this, and 
bade her look down on the ground. Put the woman ſaid; „h 
jhould I do fo, ſince Jam not made out of the earth, but of thee ? 
It is more reaſonable, that thou ſhould'ſt look upon the ground, 
from which thou had'{t thy original, but that I ſhould look upon 
thee, from whom I was procreated,” St. Ephrem, wondering at 
the woman, wrote a book upon this converſation, which the moſt 


ing inſtance is related by Sozomen : Edeſſa having been lone af- 


"og to {taxve, while they covetoufly kept their riches hoarded up. 


—— 


through the famine, And thus he continued to do, till the famine 
cealing, he returned to his cell, Where he applied himſelf again to 

his ſtudies, and died not long after. 

TY: - 5 BE ARE 2 2 * ; 

lis death happened in 378, under the emperor Valens. Upon 
ts Gedth-bed he exhorted the monks, who were about him, to re- 
member him in their prayers ; forbade them to preſerve his clothes 
| as 
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as relics; and ordered his body to be interred without the leaſt func- 
ral pomp, or any monument erected to him. 


EPICHARMUS, an ancient poet and philoſopher, was born in 
the ifland of Coos, and carried, as Laertius tells us, into Sicily, when 
he was but three months old, firit to Megara, and afterwards to Sy- 
racuſe; which may well enough juſtify Horace and others, in call- 
ing him a Sicilian, « He had the honour of being taught by Pytha— 
goras himſelf ; and he and Phormus are ſaid to have invented co- 
medy in Syracuſe, though others have pretended to the glory of that 
diſcovery. He preſented fifty-tive, or, according to others, thirty- 


five plays; but his works have been ſo long loſt, that even their cha- 


racter is ſcarcely on record. Belides his numerous comedies, he 
wrote a great many treatiſes in philoſophy and medicine. Ariltotle, 
as Pliny tells us, thought, that Epicharmus added the letters O 
and X to the Greek alphabet, though others aſcribe them to Pala- 
medes. He died at the age of go, according to Laërtius; or 97, as 


Lucian alerts. 
— — 


EPICTETUS, a celebrated philoſopher of antiquity, was born 
near the end of Nero's reign, as is commonly ſuppoſed, at Hiera- 
polis in Phrygia; and was a flave of Epaphroditus, a freedman of 
Nero's, and one of his guards. Under the dominion of. this maſ- 
ter, he paſſed the firſt part of his life; nor is it clear, at what time 
and by what means he obtained his liberty. Thus much we are aſ- 
ſured of, that, upon an edict of Domitian for banithing all philoſo- 
phers from Rome and Italy, about the year 94, he withdrew to Ni- 
copolis, a city of Epirus; and his being included under that prohi- 
bition, in the quality of a philoſopher, is a manifeſt proof that he 
was a freedman. It has generally been thought, that after his re- 
treat he never returned to Rome, but paſſed the remainder of his 
life at Nicopolis; and this opinion is grounded upon Arrian's often 
ſaying, that thoſe diſcourſes, of which his book conſiſts, were made 
and delivered in that city. However, it is not ſafe to embrace it en- 
tirely; for Spartian tells us, that the emperor Hadrian was very ins 
timate with Epictetus, which cannot well be concelved, if the latter 
had been conſtantly reſident, from the time of Domitian's edict, in 
a place ſo remote as Nicopolis. It does not certainly appear whe- 
ther or not he was ever married: but, as there is not futheient au- 


thority for affirming, ſo neither is there enough for denying it. But, 


married or ſingle, it is highly probable that he had no children, Tt 
is alſo unqueſtionable, that he lived in extreme poverty; for neither 
the emperor, nor any of his fucceflors, who profteiled ſuch eſteem 
and veneration for Epictetus, beſtowed upon him ſo much as might 
ſet him above want. The rcaſon of this probably was his obſtinate 
contempt of riches, which would not ſuffer any favours of that 


kind to be faltened upon him. 


H 2 Epictetus, 


, 
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Epictetus, though a philoſopher, was a man of great humility 
and modeſty, which was moſt cminent in his own practice, as wel! 
as in his recommendation of it to others. All ambition and vain— 
glory he deteited; and as no man did more good, or lived better 
than he, ſo no man was more ſolicitous to conceal it. 

he meanne(s of his fortune did not attect the greatneſs of his 
foul, Prodigions things are related of his patience : while he was 


1 
a !lave to E [oo i ee his maſter one day took a frolic to wrenclr 
his leg. Epiétetus obſerving the brute delighted with ſo barbarous 


a pleaſure, and that he continned it with greater violence, ſaid, 
with a {mile, and without any appea ance of ee « If you go 
on, you will certaiuly break my leg:“ and when his leg was 


broken, „id not } tell you, Sir, that it would be fo ?? 


He conſt antly profeſſed the Stoic philofophy, Which was of alt 
others the molt ſevere and exalted, and no man among the ancients 
was more expert at reducing the rigonr of their maxims and pre- 
Cepts Into practice. Fortune e ited tO Compare to a woman ot 
quality, who proſtitutes herſelt to {crvants. He entirely renounced 
all the deliphts which prat! ity the fenles, to devote himſelf ſolely to 
nobler fatis/actions of the foul. But that which ſeems to be the 
peculiar glory of Epictetas is, that, © all the ancient philoſophers, 
he made the ne 1 approaches 0 the true Chriſtian morality, and 
entertained morc quail and becomi Ng notions concerning the nature 
and providence ot God, than any who were not enlightened by 
the golpel. 

Arr. an, his diſciple, wrote a large account of his lite and death, 
which is lot, His commentarics and the Enchiridion have been 
often publithed, and trani{lated into «molt every lang: trage 

— — f 

Ele URUs, the greateſt philolopher of his age, was born at 
Gargettus in Attica, in the gd year of the 109th Olympiad ; that 
is, about the year 340 before Chriſt. His father Neocles, and his 
mother Chereſirata, were among thoſe inhabitants of Attica, 
whom the Athenians ſent into the Me of Samos. This was the 


"wcocalion of 1 peurus's pathng his childhood in that iſland: and he 


did not ꝛcttin to Athens till he was eighteen years of age. His 
maſters are {aid to have been various; and there i is much uncer- 
tainty about them. Cicero, Plutarch. Empiricus, and others, have 
reprelented him as accuſtomed to boait that he never had any maller, 
but was his own teacher, and attained philofophy by his own wit 
and induitry. He did not fix at Athens upon his firit return thither 
for, at the age of twenty-three, he went to his father, who dwelt 
at Colophon ; and thence to ſeveral other places, before he ſettled 
timfelt at Athens. Admuing, as he did, the doctrine of Demo- 
critus, he profeiled himicit ar firſt a Democritian ; but afterwards, 
When he had made alterations in the fyſtem ef chat philoſopher, his 


lollowers were called, from him, Epicurcans, 
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Whereas other profeſſors of ſets made choice of particular 
places in Athens, as, the Academy, the Lyceum, &c. Epicurus 
purchaſed a very pleaſant garden, where he lived with his friends 


in great tranquillity, and taught philoſophy to a great number of 


diſciples. They lived all in common with their maſter; and a 
better regulated ſociety had never been feen. He wrote a prodi- 
gious number of books, his works amounting to goo volumes. 
"They have been loft long ago: and except ſome titles preſerved by 
Laertius, and fragments ſcattered among feveral writers, there is 
no part of them remaining. | 1 
Epicurus lived all his days, unmarried, at Athens; dividing his 
time between converſing with his friends, reading lectures to his 
pupils, and compoſing ſyſtems and treatiſes: and, being grown 
old, made, as the cuſtom was, his will, which 1s preſerved entire 
by Laertiuss He died, in great pain, of a retention of urine, 
with ſingular patience and conſtancy, when he had juſt entered his 
72d year. It is remarkable, that, being near death, he wrote an 
epiltle, preſerved by Laertius, to one of his friends. The refpect 
which his followers preſerved for his memory is almoſt incredible. 
They placed his picture every Where: they kept his birth-day even 
in Pliny's time; and obſerved the month he was born in as a con- 
tinued feſtival. 5 5 | 
Epicurus revived the atomical ſyſtem, which Leucippus had 
invented ; and brought it, by his authority, into great repute. He 
has been univerſally condemned for what he taught concerning the 
nature of the Gods; whom he is ſuppoſed to have denied in his 
heart, though he owned them with his mouth, for the ſake of 
avoiding the punithment he would have ſuffered, if he had attempted 
to overthrow the worſhip of them. As to his doctrine, ' hat the 
happinels of man confiits in pleaſure, though it has occaſioned 
ſome effects winch have diſcredited his ſect, yet, if it be rightly 
interpreted, it is certainly very reaſonable; for it amounts to nothing 
more, than that the happineis of man conſiſts in his being at eaſe, 
and in feeling pleaſure, or, generally, in being contented. Could 
we alk Epicurus, where this caſe and contentment mult be found, 
he would not ſay, in good eating, drinking, or in commerce with 
women; but in tobriety, temperance, and the checking of tumul- 
tous and dilorderly patlions, which deprive the ſoul of her ſtate of 
happineſs, that is, the ſoft and quiet acquieſcence in her condition. 
Thete were the pleaſures wherein Epicurus made the happineſs of 
man to confiſt. | 
EPIMENIDES, an ancient poet and philoſopher, was born at 
Gnollus in Crete; and has always been acknowledged a Cretan, 
though, contrary to the cuſtom of his country, he wore his hair 
long. Some ſay, he did this becauſe he was aſhamed of his 
country, and would not be taken ſora Cretan; and indeed he does 
: net 
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not ſcem to have a high opinion of his countrymen, if that verſe 
cited by St. Paul be, as it is generally believed to be, his: The 
Cretans are always liars, evil beaſts, flow bellies.” Many won- 
derful things are related of him; and his reputation was ſo great 
all over Greece, that he was there eſteemed a favourite of the gods. 
The Athenians, being afflited with a plague, and commanded by 
the oracle to make a lolemn luſtration of the city, ſent Nicias, the 
fon of Niceratus, with a ſhip to Crete, to deſire Epimenides to 
come unto them. He accepted their invitation, and accompanying 
the meſſengers to Athens in the 46th Olympiad, performed the 
luſtration of the city; and the plague ceaſed. Here he contracted 
an acquaintance with Solon, whom he privately inſtructed in the 
proper methods for the regulation of the Athenian commonwealth. 
Standing one day to look on the haven Munychia, he ſaid to thoſe 
that were about him, “ jlow blind is man in future things! for, 
it the Athenians did but forclce what a miſchief this will be to 
their city, they would demoliſh it with their very tecth, rather than 
let it fland,” About 250 years after, Antipater confirmed his 
judgment, by placing a Macedonian garriſon in thoſe invincible 
works: and the laying of Epimenides, being on record and known, 
made him paſs tor a prophet among the ancients. Having finiſhed 
his buſincets at Athens, the citizens offered him many valuable 
preſents and high honours, and appointed a ſhip to carry him back 
to Crete ; but he returned their preſents, and would not accept of 
any thing, but a little branch of the ſacred olive, preſerved in the 
entadel ; and delired the Athenian people to enter into an alliance 
with the Gnoſlians. Having obtained this, he returned to Crete, 
where he died ſoon aſter, aged 157 years; or, as the Cretans, con- 
bitently with their character, pretended,. 299. | 
He was a great poct, and wrote many things in verſe. He 
wrote 5000 verfes on“ the genealogy of the gods ;” 6500 on 
the building of the ſhip Argos, and Jaſon's expedition to Col- 
 Chos;” and 4000 “ concerning Minos and Rhadamanthus.” He 
wrote allo in proſe * concerning ſacrifices and the commonwealth 
of Crete.” St. Jerom likewite mentions his book “ of oracles 
and reſponſes.” The Lacedemonians procured his body, and pre- 
ſerved it among them upon the advice of an oracle; and Plutarch 
tells us, that he was accounted the ſeventh wiſe man, by theſe who 
would not admit Periander into the number. 
a 
EPIPHANIUS, an ancient Chriſtian writer, was born about 
932, at Defanuucan, a village of Paleſtine. His parents are ſaid 
by Cave to have been Jews. It 1s certain, that, while he was a 
youth, he went into Egypt, where he fell into the converſation of 
the Gnoltics, who had aimoit engaged him in their party; but he 
loon withdrew himlelt from thoſe heretics, and, returning to his 
OWN country, put hümtelf ter ſome time under the difcipline of 
Hilarion, 
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Hilarion, the father of the monks of Paleſtine. He afterwards 
founded a monaſtery near the village where he was born, and pre- 
ſided over it. About 367, he was elected biſhop of Salamis, after- 
wards called Conſtantia, the metropolis of the iſle of Cyprus, 
where he raiſed him'elf a great reputation by his writings and his 
picty. In 382, he was ſent for to Rome by the imperial letters, in 
order to determine the cauſe of Paulinus concerning the ſee of 
Antioch. In 3914 a conteit aroſe between him and John, biſhop 
of Jeruſalem. Epiphanius accuſed John of holding the errors of 
Origen; and, going to.Paleitine, ordained Paulinian, brother of 


St. Jerom, deacon and prieſt, in a monaſtery which did not belong 


to his juriſdiction. John immediately complained of this action 
of Epiphanius, as contrary to the canons and diſcipline of the 
church. Epiphanius defended what he had done, in a letter to 
John. This diſpute irritated their minds ſtill more, which were 
already incenſed upon the fubject of Origen ; and both of them 
endeavoured to engage "Theophilus of Alexandria in their party. 
That biſhop, who ſeemed at firſt to favour the biſhop of Jeruſa- 
lem, declared at laſt againſt Origen ; condemned his books in a 
council held in 999; and perſecuted all the monks who were 
ſuſpected of regarding his memory. Theſe monks, retiring to 
Conltantinople, were kindly received there by John Chryſoſtom; 
which highly exaſperated 'I heophilus, who, from that time, con- 


ceived a violent hatred to Chryſoſtom. In the mean time Theophi- 


lus informed Epiphanius of what he had done againſt Origen, and 
exhorted him to do the fame : upon which Epiphanius, in 401, 
called a council in the iſſe of Cyprus, got the reading of Origen's 
writings to be prohibited, and wrote to Chryſoſtom to do the ſame. 
Chryſoltom not approving this propoſal, Epiphanius went to Con- 
ſtantinople, at the perſuaſion of Theophilus, in order to get the 
decree of the council of Cyprus executed. When he arrived there, 
he would not have any converſation with Chryſoſtom, but uſed his 
utmoſt efforts to engage the biſhops, who were then in that city, to 
approve of the judgment of the council of Cyprus againſt Origen. 


Not ſucceeding in this, he reſolved to go the next day to the church 


of the apoſtles, and condemn there publicly all the books of Ori- 
gen, and thoſe who defended them: but, as he was in the church, 


Chryſoſtom informed him, by his deacon Serapion, that he was 


going to do a thing contrary to the Jaws of the church, and which 
might expoſe him to danger, as it would probably raiſe ſome ſedition. 
{his conlideration ſtopped Epiphanius, who was yet fo inflamed 
againſt Origen, that, when the empreſs Eudoxia recommended to 
his prayers the young I heodoftius, who was dangerouſly ill, he 
an{wered, that, “ the prince her ſon ſhould not die, if ſhe would 
but avoid the converſaticn of Dioſcorides, and other defenders of 
Origen.“ The empreſs, ſurpriſed at this anſwer, ſent him word, 
that, „if God ſhould think proper to take away her ſon, ſhe 
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would ſubmit to his will, that he might take him away, as he had 
given him; but that it was not in the power of Epiphanius to raiſe 
him from the dead, ſince he had lately ſuffered his own archdeacon 
to die.” Epiphanius's heat was a little abated, when he had diſ- 
courſed with Ammonius and his companions, whom Theophilus 
had baniſhed for adhering to Origen's opinions; for theſe monks 
gave him to underſtand, that they did not maintain an heretical 
dottrine, and that he had condemned them in too precipitate a 
manner. At laſt he reſolved to return to Cyprus; and, for a fare- 
well to Chryſoſtom, he ſaid, “ I hope you will not die a biſhop :”” 
to which the latter replied, « I hope you will never return to your 
own country.” Both theſe things came to paſs ; for Chryſoitom 
was depoſed from his biſhopric, and Epiphanius died at ſea about 
40g. His works were printed in Greek at Baſil, 1544, in folio, and 
had afterwards a Latin tranſlation made to them, which has fre- 
uently been reprinted. He was learned in the Hebrew, Syriac, 
gyptian, Greek, and Latin tongues ; which makes Jerome call 
him “a man of five tongues”. He was very converſant in eccleli- 

allical antiquities, on which account he 1s chiefly regarded. 
EPISCOPIUS (Sox), a man of moſt uncommon parts and 
learning, and the chief ſupport of the Arminian ſect, was de- 
ſcended from a reputable Proteſtant family, and born at Amſter- 
dam in 1383. Having a numerous fraternity, and his parents not 
very rich, it was doubted for ſome time, whether he ſhould be 
brought up to learning; but, appearing to have a ſtrong propenſity 
that way, it was, at the inſtigation of friends, at length conſented 
to. After he had gone through the Latin ſchools at Amſterdam, 
he went to ſtudy at Leyden in 1602. His father died of the plague 
in 1602, and his mother in 1604; ncither of which calamities 
however retarded his ſtudies in the lealt. He was admitted maſter 
of arts in 1626, and thence-forward applied himſelf wholly to 
the ſtudy of divinity. He made fo great a progreſs in it, that he 
was judged in a ſhort time worthy of the miniſtry. The ma- 
giltrates of Amſterdam wiſhed he might be promoted to it; but 
he met with many difficulties in his way, becaule, during the 
violent controverſy between Gomarus and Arminius about pre— 
deitination, he declared for the latter. This made him weary of 
the univerſity of Leyden, and he went to Franeker in 1609; but 
he did not continue there long, for he found that, by diſputing too 
vehemently, he had exaſperated the profeſſor Lubertus, who was a 
zealous Gomariſt. Arminius was at that time labouring under 
the illneſs of which at length he died; on which account Epit- 
copius went to Leyden to make him a vifit. He had many con- 
ferences with him upon religion and the ttate of the church; and 
afterwards returning to Franeker, had more diſputes with Lubertus. 
His adverſaries now began to charge him with Sociuianifm ; and 
3 | : thts 
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id this profeſſor was fo bitter againſt him, that he left Franeker, and 
le returned to Holland. . | 
on Here he was ordained in 1610, and made miniſter of the village 
. of Bleyſwyck, which was dependent upon Rotterdam. He was 
us one of the deputies in the conference held at the Hague in 1611, 
88 before the States of Holland, between {ix Anti-Remonſtrants and 
al ix Remonltrant miniſters; and here he diſplayed his wit and learn- 
a ing to the greateſt advantage. In 4642, he was choſen divinity- 
* profeſſor at Leyden, in the room of Gomarus, who had volun- 
I tarily reſigned ; and, what is remarkable, he lived in peace with 
Ir Polyander his colleague, though they held contrary opinions about 
n predeſtination. The functions of his poſt and his private ſtudies 
it | were a light burden to him, compared with the difficulties he had 
d to ſuitain on account of the Arminian controverſy ; which, though 
* it began in the univerſities, ſoon after flew to the pulpits, and was 
30 now got among the people. All was in an uproar and confuſion; 
[1 and, during this conteſt, none were more expoſed to the curſes of 


the populace, than Epiſcopius and the moſt eminent men of the 
Arminian party, becauſe they were looked upon as the cauſe of 
| theſe diſturbances. The ſecond year of his profeſſorſhip at Leyden, 
d he was abuſed at Amſterdam at church and in the ſtreet ; becauſe, 
being godfather, to one of his nieces, he had taken upon him to 
reply to the miniſter who officiated. The miniſter aſked him, 
whether the doctrine of the church there was not the true and per- 
tet doctrine of ſalvation? Epiſcopius, inſtead of anſwering this 
queſtion by a bow, the uſual ſign of approbation, began to ſay 
ſomething, in order to ſhew that he admitted it only with certain 
limitations. Upon this the miniſter flew into a paſſion, and called 
him a preſumptuous young man; the people immediately took fire; 
and Epiſcopius, who was loaded with opprobrious language both 
in the church and in the ſtreet, narrowly eſcaped being beaten and 
itoned to death. The reaſon which induced him to explain him- 
ſelf on this occaſion, was, becauſe one of this party, having be- 
fore anſwered YES in the like caſe, was publicly reproached in the 
ſtreets, as having deſerted the doctrine of the Remonſtrants. This 
firſt danger was ſoon followed by another. A blackſmith, one day 
ſeeing him go by, went out of his forge with an iron bar in his 
hand, and. ran after him, crying,“ Stop the Arminian, the diſ- 
turber of the church: and he would certainly have been knocked 
down by this brute, if people had not intervened, while he made 
his eſcape. T 
In 1614, he began his comment upon the epiſtle of St. John, 
which gave occaſion to various rumours, all of them tending to 
prove him a Socinian. The year after, taking the opportunity of 
the vacation, he went to Paris, for the ſake of ſeeing that city: 
Which journey occaltoned him no ſmall] trouble. For he was no 
looner returned home, than his adverſaries publiſhed,- that he had 
VOI. V. 1 had 
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had ſecret conferences with father Cotton, in order to concert the 
ruin of the Proteſtant church and the United Provinces; that he 
avoided all converſation with Peter du Moulin, miniſter at Paris; 
or, as others ſay, that the latter declined all conference with him, 
ſeeing him ſo intimate with the enemies of his country and of the 
Proteſtant religion. Falſe and groundleſs as theſe reports were, it 
coſt Epiſcopins fome pains to refute them. The States of Holland 
having invited him to come to the ſynod of Dort, that he might 
take his place in that afſembly, as well as the other profeſſors of 
the ſeven United Provinces, he was one of the firſt that went thi- 
ther, and was accompanied by ſome Remonſtrant miniſters. But 
the ſynod would not ſuffer them to {it in that aſſembly as judges, 
nor admit them but as perſons ſummoned to appear. They were 
obliged to ſubmit, and appeared beſore the ſynod. Epiſcopius made 
a Tpeech, in which he declared, that they were all ready to enter 
into a conference with the ſynod; but was anſwered, that the 
ſynod did not meet to confer, but to judge. They excepted againſt 
the ſynod, and refuſed to ſubmit to the order made by that aſſembly : 
which was, that the Remonſtrants ſhould neither explain nor main- 
tain their opinions, but as far as the ſynod ſhould judge it neceſſary. 
Upon their refuſing to ſubmit to this order, they were expelled the 
ſynod; and mealtures were taken to judge them by their writings. 
They defended their cauſe with the pen; and it was Epiſcopius 
that compoled moſt of the pieces they preſented on this occalion, 
and which were publithed ſome time after. The ſynod depofed 
them from the functions; and becauſe they refuſed to ſubſcribe a 
writing, which contained a promiſe not to perform privately any 
of their miniſterial functions, they were baniſhed ont of the terri— 
torics of the commonwealth. | | 

They were baniſhed in 1618, and took up their reſidence at 
Antwerp; as thinking themſelves there in the beſt ſituation to take 
care of their churches and families. Epiſcopius was not ſo much 
taken up with the affairs of his party, but he found time to write 
againſt the church of Rome, in defence of thoſe truths, which 
all the Proteſtants in general maintain. When the war between 
the Spaniards and United Provinces began again in 162 1, he went 
to France; and there laboured by his writings, as much as lay in 
his power, to ſtrengthen and comfort his brethren. He not only 
compoſed, in common with his brethren, © A confeſſion of faith ;” 
he not only publiſhed, ſoon after, his“ Antidote againſt the canons 
of the ſynod of Dort,“ but he alſo diſputed with great ſtrength of 
argument againſt Wadingus, a Jeſuit ; who treated him very kindly, 
and taking an advantage of the difficulties he faw him under, en- 
deavoured to perſuade him to enter into the pale of his church. 
'The times being grown more favourable, he returned to Holland 
in 1626; and was made a miniſter of the church of the Remon- 
ſtrants at Rotterdam. He married the year after, but never had 
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any children by his wife, who died in 1641, of a retention of 
urine. In 1634, he removed to Amſterdam, being choſen rector 
of the college, which thoſe of his ſet had founded there. He 
continued in that poſt till death, which was preceded by a te- 
dious and gradual declenſion. Auguſt 1640, hiring a veſſel, he 
went with his wife to Rotterdam: but after noon, while he was 
yet upon his voyage, a fever ſeized him; and, to add to his in- 
diſpoſition, about “evening came on ſuch a ſtorm of thunder and 
rain, as had not been known for many years. All theſe hindrances 
made them arrive fo late at Rotterdam, that the gates of the city 
were ſhut: and the long time he was obliged to wait, before he 
could get them opened, increaſed his diforder fo much, that he 
was confined to his bed for the four following months,. He re- 
covered; yet perceived the effects of this illnets, in the ſtone and 
other complaints, as long as he lived. He died the 4th of April 
1643, of the ſame illneſs which had killed his wite, having loſt 
his ſight ſome weeks before. : | 

Epiſcopius's works make two volumes in folio. "Thoſe con- 
tained in the firſt volume were publiſhed in his life-time: the ſecond 
are poſthumous. He left the care of them to Francis a Limborch, 
who married the daughter of Robert Epiſcopins, our author's bro- 
ther; and Limborch gave them to Curcelloens to publiſh, who 
prefixed a diſcourſe containing an account of Epiſcopius. This 
Francis a Limborch was the father of Philip a Limborch, who 
wrote the life of Epiſcopius. | 

ERASMUS (DesrDtrivus), a great reſtorer of letters, and 
one of the moſt illuſtrious men that ever lived, was born at Rot- 
terdam the 28th of October 1467. His father Gerard, who was 
of 'Fergou in that neighbourhood, fell in love with Margaret, the 
daughter of one Peter, a phyſician of Lovenbergen; and aiter 
promiſes of marriage, as Eraſmus himſelf hints, uſed her as a 
wife, though the nupiial ceremonies were not yet performed. 
From this amorous intercourſe Gerard had a fon, whom Eraſmus 


calls Antony, in a letter to Lambert Grunmus, fecretary of pope 


Julius II. and whoſe death in another letter he tells us he bore 
better than he did the death of his friend Frobenius. About two 
years after, Margaret proved with child again; and then Gerard's 


father and brethren, for he was the youngett of ten children, be- 


ginning to be uneaſy at his violent attachment to this miſtreſs, re- 
olved to make an eccleftaſtic of him, Gerard, aware of this, 
ſecretly withdrew into Italy, and went to Rome: he left however 


a letter behind him, in which he bad his relations a final farewell; 


and aſſured them, that they ſhould never ſee his face more, while 
they continued in thofe retolutions. At Rome he maintained him- 
ſelt decently by tranſcribing ancient authors: for it feems, he 
had the pen of a ready writer: and printing being not yet invented. 
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or at leait not commonly uſed, it was no unprohtable employment. 
Meanwhile Margaret, far advanced in her pregnancy, was con- 
veyed to Rotterdam to lie- in privately : and was there delivered of 
Eraſmus. He took his name from this eity, and always called 
himſelf Roterodamus. The city made proper returns of gratitude 
to a name by which ſhe was ſo much ennobled ; and perpetuated 
her acknowledgments by intcriptions, and medals, and by a itatue 
erected and placed near the principal church. 

Gerard's relations, a long time ignorant what was become of 
him, at laſt diſcovered that he was at Rome; and now reſolved to 
attempt by ſtratagem what they could not effect by ſolicitation 
and importunity, They ſent him word therefore, that his be- 
loved Margaret was dead; and he, good man! a dupe to this lying 
me age, laid the ſuppoſed misfortune ſo forely to heart, that, out 
oF pure deſpair and extremity of grief, he determined to leave the 
world, and become a prieſt. He was extremely ſurpriſed, upon 
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his return to Lergou, which happened foon after, to find Mar-, 
| garet alive, whoſe death he had been lamenting ſo bitterly : how- 
9 ever, he ſtuck cloſe to his eccletiaſtical engagements; and though 
3 he always retained the tendereit affection for her, yet never more 


x lived with her in any other manner than what was allowable by the 
laws of his profeſſion. She alſo obſerved on her part the ſtrictelt 
celibacy ever after; being relolyed, as the could not have Gerard, 
Never to think of any other man. During the abfence of his 
father, Eraſmus was under the care and management of his grand- 
mother, .Getard's mother Catharine. He was called Gerard, after 
THis father; and afterwards took the name of Deliderius. | 
As ſoon as Gerard was ſcttled in his own country again, he 
applicd himfelf with all imaginable care to the education of Eraſ- 
mus; whom he was determined to bring up to letters, though in 
low repute at that time, becaule he diſcovered in him, carly, a very 
uncommon capacity, When he was nine ycars old, he was ſent to 
Daventer in Guelderland, at that time one of the beſt ſchools in the 
Netherlands, and the molt free from the barbarouſneſs of the age; 
and here his parts very foon ſhone out, He apprehended in an in- 
ſtant, whatever was taught him, and retained it ſo perfectly, that 
he infinitely furpatied all his companions. | 
When Eraſmus was ſent to Daventer, his mother went to live 
there; tor the was very tender of him, and had a mind to beinear 
him, that ihe might fee and take care of him. She died of the 
plague there about four years after; and Gerard was ſo afflicted 
with the loſs of her, that he ſurvived her but a ſhort time. It does 
not appear that either of them much exceeded the 40th year of 
their age ; and they both left behind them very good characters. : 
Erafmus was immediately removed from Daventer to 'I ergou, 
the plague being in the very houſe u here he lodged ; and now, about 
fourteen years of age, was left entirely to the care of guardians, 
who 
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who uſed him very ill. Gerard's ſubſtance was nothing conſider- 
able, yet enough to have educated his children in a decent, hand- 
ſome way, if the guardians had been faithful to their truſt. Eraſe 
mus was of an age to be ſent to an univerſity ; but this the guardi- 
ans had no great reliſh for. Their intention was to force him into 
a monaltery, that they might poſſeſs his patrimony; and they 
teared, that an univerſity might create in him a diſguſt to that way 
of life. The chicf- in this plot was one Peter Winkell, a ſchool- 
malter of Tergou : to whom there is a very ingenious epiſtle of 
Eraſmus extant, wherein he expoſtulates with him for his ill- ma- 
nagement and behaviour. They ſent him firſt to a convent of friars 


at Bolduc in Brabant; where he lived, or rather, as he expreſſes it, 


loſt three years of his life, having an utter averſion to a monaſtic 
life. Then he was ſent to another religious houſe at Sion near 
Delft; and afterwards, no effect towards changing his reſolutions 
having been wrought upon him at Ston, to a third, namely, Stein 
near Tergou. Here, unable as it were to ſuſtain the conflict any 
longer with his guardians and their agents, he was at length over- 
come, and entered among the regular canons there, in 1486. 
Though great civilities were ſhewn to him upon his entrance into 
this convent, and great condeſcenſions made to his particular hu- 
mour, in diſpenſing with the laws and ceremonies required of him; 
yet he had a deſign of leaving it, before he made his. profeſſion ; 
but the reſtleſs contrivances of his guardians, and particularly the 
ill ſtate of his affairs, got the better of his inclinations, and he was 
at length Induced to make it. A monaſtery, as monaſteries then 
were, and ſuch as Eraſmus afterwards deſcribed them, devoid of all 
good learning and found religion, muſt needs be an irkfome place 
to one of his turn; at Stein, however, it was no ſmall comfort to him 
to find a young man of parts, who had the fame taſte for letters as 
himſelf, and who afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a collection 
of elegant poems, which he publithed under the title of Dearum 

gou, with whom he 
contracted a moſt intimate friendſhip, which continued after his de- 
parture from Stein; and accordingly we find, among his letters, 
tome that were written to Herman. The two earlieſt letters, which 
are extant, of Eraſmus, were written from this monaſtery of Stein 
to Cornelius Aurotinus, 4 prieſt of Tergou; in which he defends 


with great zeal, the celebrated Laurentius Valla, againſt the con- 


temptuous treatment of Aurotinus. Eraſmus's enemies have pre- 
tended, that he led a very debauched life during his ſtay in this con- 


vent; to which his friends have replied, that no nun was ever chaſ- 


ter. But there is a moderation in all things, if men would obſerve 
it; and if his enemies have affected to hurt him, by making him 
worſe than he was, his friends have done him no ſervice, by making 

him better than he makes himſelf. | 
Eraſmus becoming heartily tired of conveuts, produced a 
piece 
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jece De contemptu mundi,“ which he drew up at Stein, when 
. was about twenty years of age; and which was the firſt thing 
he ever wrote. At length the happy moment arrived, when he was 
to quit the monaſtery of Stein. Henry à Bergis, biſhop of Cam- 
bray, was, it ſcems, preparing at that time for Rome, with a view 
of obtaining a cardinal's hat; and he wanted ſomebody with him 
who could ſpeak and write Latin well. Eraſmus's fame not being 
confincd. to the cloiſter, he pitched upon him; and applied to the 
biſhop of Utrecht, as well as the prior of the convent, to let him 
o. They conſented ; and Eraſmus went to Cambray. But the 
biſhop, either for want of caſh, or becauſe the purchaling of this 
honour was higher than he choſe to go to, dropped his defign : 
and ſo Eraſmus was diſappointed of what he had greatly ſet his 
heart upon, a journey to Rome. However, as he had got looſe 
from the convent, he was reſolved not to wrap himſelf in his cowl 
any more; but went, with the leave and under the protection of 
the biſhop, to ſtudy at the univerſity of Paris. . He was in orders, 
when he went to Cambray; but was not made a prieſt till 1492, 
when he was ordained upon the 25th of February by the biſhop of 
Utrecht. | | 
How he ſpent his time with the biſhop of Cambray, with whom 
he continued ſome years, for it was in 1496 that he left him, we 
have no account. The biſhop, however, was now his patron, and 
apparently very fond of him; and he promiſed him a penſion to 
maintain him at Paris. But the penſion was never paid; fo that 
he was obliged to have recourſe to taking pupils, though a thing 
highly diſagreeable to him, purely for ſupport. He had indeed a 
very uncomfortable time at Paris: for, his patron forgetting the 
promiſed penſion, he had not only no books to carry on his ſtudies, 
but even wanted the neceſſary comforts and conveniencies of life. 
In the beginning of 1497, Eraſmus left Paris, and returned to 
Cambray, where he was received kindly enough by the biſhop. He 
ſpent ſome days at Bergis with his friend James Battus, by whom 
he was introduced to the knowledge of Anne Borſala, marchioneſs 
of Vere. This noble lady proved a great benefactreſs to him; and 
he afterwards, in gratitude, wrote an elogium upon her. This 
year he went over to England for the firſt time, to fulfil a promiſe 
which he had made to his noble diſciple Montjoy. This noble 
lord, a man of learning, and patron of learned men, was never - 
eaſy, it is ſaid, while Eraſmus was in England, but when he was 
in his company. Even after he was married, he left his family, 
and went to Oxford, purely to proceed in his ſtudies under the di- 
gection of Eraſmus. He alſo gave him the liberty of his houſe in 
London, when he was abſent ; but a ſurly ſteward, whom Eraſ- 
mus, in a letter to Colet, calls Cerberus, prevented his uſing that 
privilege often. Making but a ſhort {tay in London, he went to 
Oxtord ; where he ſtudied in St. Mary's College, and became very 
intimate 
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intimate with all who had any name for literature. Here he wrote 
a Latin ode, for he was not altogether without a poetical genius, by 


way of compliment to the gw: he was placed in, He left Eng- 


land the latter end of 1497, and went to Paris; whence, on ac- 
count of the plague, he immediately paſſed to Orleans, where he. 
ſpent three months. He was very ill, while he was there, of a fe- 
ver, which he had had every Lent for five years together; but he tells 
us, that St. Genevieve interceded for his recovery, and obtained it, 
though not without the aſſiſtance of a good phyſician. About 
April 1498, he had finiſhed his Adagia. He applied himſelf all 
the while intenſely to the ſtudy of the Greek tongue; and he ſays 


that, as ſoor as he could get money, he would firſt buy Greek 


books, and tuen duthes. | 

In 1499, he took a ſecond journey to England, as we collect 
from a letter of his to Sir Thomas More, dated from Oxford, Oc- 
tober the 28th of that year : but he does not appear to have made 
any conſiderable ſtay. In his return he met with a terrible misfor- 


tune at Dover, which was, to be ſtripped of all his money, above 


ſix angels, by a cuſtom-houſe officer, before he embarked ; and 
what increaſed his trouble and vexation upon this occaſion was, 
that, when he hoped to have it reſtored, he was told, it was ſeized 
according to law, and there was no redreſs for him. Though this 
affected him greatly, yet he did not conceive any reſentment to the 
country ; but afterwards, in June 1500, when he publiſhed his 
Adagia at Paris, added to it a panegyric upon England, arid dedi- 
cated the whole to his friend the lord Montjoy, who, in the mean 
time, had really been the occaſion of his loſing his money, by not 
giving him proper directions in regard to the laws and uſage of the 
kingdom. About the middle of this year, he made a journey into 
Holland. This year alſo, he publiſhed his piece “ de copia ver- 
borum,” and joined it to another piece “ de conſcribendis epiſto- 
lis,” which he had written ſome time before at the requelt of 


Montjoy. 


He ſpent a good part of 1501, with the abbot of St. Bertin; 
and the year after, we find him at Louvain, where he ſtudied di- 
vinity under doctor Adrian Florent, afterwards pope Adrian VI. 
In 1503, he publiſhed ſeveral little pieces, and amonglt the reſt, his 
«© Enchiridion militis Chriſtiani:“ which he wrote, he tells us, 
« not for the ſake of ſhewing his eloquence, but to correct a vul- 
gar error of thoſe, who made religion to conſiſt in rites and cere- 


monies, to the neglect of virtue and true piety.” This Enchirt- 


dion, however, though it is very elegantly written, did not fell up- 
on its firſt Publication; but in 1518, Eraſmus prehxed a preface, 


which highly offended the Dominicans, and their clamours againſt 


it made its merit more known. He now applicd himlclf to tranſ- 
lations, and dedicated to our king Henry VIII. a piece of Plu- 
tarch, entitled, “ How to diſtinguiſh a friend from a flatterer;“ a 

| 1 dialogue 
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oP dialogue of Lucian, called . Somnium five Gallus,” to Dr. Chriſ- 
topher Urſewick, an eminent icholar and ſtateſman; the © Hecu- 
10 | ba” of Euripides, to Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, which 
l he preſented to him at Lambeth, after he had been introduced by 
his friend Grocyn ; another dialogue of Lucian, called © Toxaris, 
five de amicitia,” to Dr. Richard Fox, bithop of Wincheſter; and 
a great nnmber of other pieces from different authors, to as many 
different patrons, as well in England as upon the continent. 
Eraſmus had no where more friends and patrons than in England; 
on which account he every now and then made a viſit to this 
iſland. Warham archbiſhop of Canterbury, Tonſtall biſhop of 
Durham, Fox biſhop of Winchciter, Colet dean of St. Paul's, 
1 14 lord Montjoy, Sir Thomas More, Grocyn, and Linacer, were 
among the principal of them; and he often ſpeaks of the favours 
1 he had received from them with pleaſure and gratitude. They 
= were very preſling with him to ſettle in England ; and it was with 
i the greateſt uncalineſs, that he left it. He took a doctor of divi- 
nity's degree at Lurin; from whence he proceeded to Bologna, 
| where he arrived at the very time it was beſieged by Julius IT. He 
paſſed on for the preſent to Florence, but returned to Bologna 
upon the ſurrender of the town, and was time enough to be witneſs 
| to the triumphant entry of that pope, This entry was made Nov. 
mn 10, 1506, and was ſo very pompous and magnificent, that Eraſ- 
| | mus, upon conſidering Julius as Chriſt's vicegerent, and comparing 
| his entry into Bologna with Chriſt's entry into Jerufalem, could 
not behold it without the utmott indignation. He now augmented 
his «© Adagia”' conſiderably ; and deſirous of having it printed by the 
celebrated, Aldus Manutius at Venice, propoſed it to him. Aldus ac- 
cepted the offer with pleaſure ; and Eraſmus went imme liately to 
Venice, after having ſtaid at Bologna little more than a year. Belides 
his“ Adagia,” Aldus printed a new edition of his tranſlations of“ Eu- 
ripides's Hecuba and Iphigenia;” and alſo of «Tercnce” and © Plau- 
tus,” after Eraſmus had reviſed and corrected them. At Venice he 
became acquainted with ſeveral learned men; among the reſt with 
Jerome Alexander, who for his ſkill in the tongues was afterwards 
promoted to the dignity of a cardinal. He was furniſhed with all 
neceſſaty accommodations by Aldus, and alſo with ſeveral Greek 
manuſcripts, which he read over and corrected at his better leiſure 
at Padua; whither he was obliged to haſten, to ſuperintend and 
direct the ſtudies of Alexander, natural fon of James IV. king of 
Scotland, although Alcxander was at that time nominated to the 
archbithopric of St. Andrews. Not enjoying a very good ſtate of 
health at Padua, he went at Sienna, where he drew up ſome pieces 
of. eloguence for the ule of his royal pupil; and toon after to 
Rome, leaving Alexander at Sienna. He was received here with 
the greateſt joy and welcome by all the Jearned, and preſentſy 
ſonght after by pertons of the firſt rank and quality. Julius II. 
now made his entry into Rome from the conquelt of Bologna ; and 
this 
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this entry offended Eraſmus as much as that at Bologna had done. 
For he could not conceive, that the triumphs of the church, as 
they were called, were to conſiſt in vain pomp and worldly magni- 
ficence, but rather in ſubduing all mankind to the faith and practice 
of che Chriſtian religion. His engagements in England prevented 
his ſtaying here; though he afterwards repented that he did not. 
He ſet out from Rome to Sienna, where he had left the archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews, his pupil; who, not willing to quit Italy without 
ſeeing Rome, brought him back thither again. After a ſhort ſtay, 
they went to Cumz, to ſce the Sibyl's cave; and there his pupil 

arted from him, being recalled to Scotland, where he was {lain in 
a battle fought againſt the Engliſh at Flodden- Field, in 1513- 


_ Eraſmus has left a grand elogium on this young nobleman in his 


« Adagia. | 

What made him thus prefer England to all other countries was, 
not only his former connexions and friendſhips, which were very 
dear to him, but the great hopes, that had Jately been given him, 
of being preterred to whatever he had a mind of, provided he would 
come and ſettle here. Henry VII. died in April 4509 ; and Henry 


VIII. his ſon and ſucceſſor, was Eraſmus's profeſſed friend and 


patron, and had for ſome time held a correſpondence with him by 
letters. That prince was no ſooner upon the throne, than Mont- 
joy wrote to Eraſmus to hatten him into England; and promiſed 
him great things on the part of the king, and of Warham, arch- 
bithop of Canterbury, though indeed he had no particular com- 


miſſion from either the one or the other ſo to dos Hither then he 


arrived, in the beginning of 1510; but he ſoon perceived that his 
expectations had been raiſed too high, and began ſecretly to wiſh, 
that he had not left Rome. Here to divert himſelf and his friend 
More, with whom he lodged, he wrote within the compals of a 
week, © Encomium Moriz,” or, The Praiſe of Folly.” A 
copy of it was ſent to France, and printed there, but with abun- 
dance of faults: yet it took ſo well, that in a few months it went 
through ſeven editions. He publiſhed a tranſlation of © Euripides's 
Hecuba”' in Latin verſe; and, adding ſome poems to it, dedicated 
it to archbiſhop Warham. The prelate received the dedication 
courteoully, yet made the poet only a ſmall preſent. 

He was invited down to Cambridge by Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſ- 
ter, chancellor of the univerſity, and head of Queen's-College. 
He was accommodated by him in his own lodge, and promoted by 
his means to the lady Margaret's profeſſorſhip in divinity, and after- 
wards to the Greek profefſor's chair: but how long he held theſe 
places we know not. In 1513, he wrote from London a very 
eegant letter to the abbot of St. Bertin, againſt the rage of going 
to war, which then poſſeſſed the Engliſh and the French. But his 
remonſtrances had ſmall effect, as princes and politicians ſeldom 
juffer themlelyes to be influenced by ſcholars ; and the emperor 
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fil Charles V. to whom the laſt-mentioned treatiſe was dedicated, 
3 became not a jot the more pacific for it. In the beginning of 
1514, Eraſmus was in Flanders. His friend Montjoy was then 
governor of Ham in Picardy, where he paſſed ſome days, and then 
went to Germany. While he was here, he ſeems to have written, 
„The Abridgment of his Life;” in which he ſays, that he would 
have ſpent the remainder of his days in England, if the promiſes 
made to him had been performed: but, being invited to come to 
Brabant, to the court of Charles, arch-duke of Auſtria, he ac- 
cepted the offer, and was made counfellor to that prince. After- 
wards he went to Baſil, where he carried his New Teſtament, his 
Epiſtles of St. Jerome, with notes, and ſome other works, to print 
ily them in that city. He would not ſettle at Louvain for many 
00 reaſons, particularly becauſe of the wretched divines with which 
that place was infeſted. The Lord mend them,” ſays he, © for 
they iland greatly in need of it.“ | 


kl In 1515, Martin Dorpius, a divine of Louvain, inſtigated by 
3 the enemies of Eraſmus, wrote againſt his “ Praiſe of Folly:“ to 
whom Eraſmus replied with a good deal of mildneſs, as knowing 


that Dorpius, who was young and ductile, had been pat upon it 
by others. He was the firſt adverſary who attacked him openly ; 
= however, Eraſmus forgave him, ard took him into his friendſhip. 
| He wrote this year a very handlome letter to pope Leo X. in 
which he ſpeaks of his edition of St. Jerome, which he had a 
mind to decicate to him. Leo returned him a very obliging anſwer, 
and feems not to refute the offer of Eraſmus, which however did 
not take effect; for the work was dedicated to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. Not content with writing to him, Leo wrote alſo to 
Henry VIII. of England, and recommended Eraſmus to him.“ 
The cardinal of St. George alſo preſſed him much to come to 
Rome, and approved his defign of dedicating St. Jerome to the 
pope : but he always declined going to Rome, as he himſelf de- 
clared many years after, cr even to the imperial court, for fear the 
pope or the emperor ſhould command him io write againſt Luther, 
and the new hereites. And-therefore, when the pope's nuncio to 
the Englith court had inſtructions to perſuade Eratmus to throw 
himſelf at the pope's feet, he was more cautious than to truſt him; 
having reajon to fear, that the court of Rome would never forgive 
him the freedoms he had already taken. And indeed he would 
probably have been ſerved as Antonio de Dominis, archbiſhop of 
Spalato, was afterwards. 1 
tie ſoon returned to the Low Countries, where we find him in 
1516. He received letters from the celebrated Budæus, to inform 
him, that Francis I. was deſirous of inviting learned men tr 
France, and had approved of Eraſmus among others, offering him 
a benefice of a thouſand livres. Stephanus Poncherius, that is, 
Etienne de Ponchery, biſhop of Paris, and the King's ambailador 
| Ed 5 
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ol | at Bruſſels, propoſed to him the offers which his maſter had made 
of him. He excuſed himſelf; alleging, that the Catholic king de- | 
nh; tained him in the Low Countries, having made him his counſellor f 
ef and given him a prebend, though as yet he had received none of 
en. the revenues of it. | | 


11 We are now come, in the courſe of our hiſtory, to very tem- 


fog peſtuous and turbulent times. Luther had preached againſt In- 
by dulgences in 1317; and the conteſt: between the Romaniſts and 
By the Reformed was begun and agitated with great fury on both 
1 ſides. Eraſmus, who was of a molt pacific temper, and abborred, 
TA of all things, diſſenſions and tumuits, was much alarmed and 
ris afflicted at this ſlate of affairs; and he often complained after- 
n wards, that his endeavours to compoſe and reconcile the two par- 
fi ties, only drew upon him the reſentment and indignation of both. 
55 From this time he was expoled to a moſt painful perſecution, 
winch he did not know how to bear with philoſophy enough; and 
by was inveighed againſt by the eccleliaſtics, who loudly complained, 
10 that his bold and free cenſures of the monks, and of their pious 
9 grimaces and ſuperſtitions, had paved the way for Luther. Eral- 
it mus ſeems afterwards to have been conſidered, as really a coadju- . 
J tor in the buſineſs of the Reformation: for, in the reign of Mary, 
b. queen of England, when a proclamation was iſſued out againſt 
n importing, printing, reading, ſelling, or keeping heretical books, 
a it is oblervable, that his works are reckoned amongſt them. 
r, Eraſtnus received, in 1318, a conſiderable preſent from Henry 
d VIII. as alſo an offer of an handſome maintenance in England 
f | for the reſt of his life: he thanked the king, but without either 
Fo | accepting or refuling the favour. A little time after, he wrote to 
5 cardinal Wolſey, whom however he did not love; and, after ſome 
5 compliments, heavily complained of the malice of certain ca- 


jumniators and haters of literature, who thwarted his deſigns of 
employing human learning to ſacred purpoſes. But it was im- 
> poſſible for the cardinal to be a ſincere friend to him, becauſe he 
was patronized by Warham, between whom and Wolley there 
was no good underflanding ; and becauſe the great praiſes, which 
„ Eraſmus frequently beſlowed upon the archbifhop, would naturally 
Le interpreted by the cardinal as fo many flights upon himſelf. 
in 1519, Luther ſent a very civil and courteous letter to Eral- 
Ez mus, whom he fancied to be on his fide; becauſe he had declared 
| tumſelf againſt the ſuperſtition of the monks, and becauſe thele 
men hated them both almoſt equally. He thought too, that he 
could diſcern this from his new preface to the“ Enchiridion mi- 
tis Chriſtiani,“ which was republiſhed about this time. Eraſmus 
replied, calling Luther “ his deareſt brother in Chriſt;“ and in- 
formed him, ** what a noite had been made againſt his works at 
Louvain.” It ſeems Eralmus entertained hopes, that Luther's 
attempts, and the great notice which had been taken of them, 


K 2 might 
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might be ſerviceable to true Chriſtianity ; however, he did not 
approve his conduct, nor had any thoughts of joining him: on 
the contrary, he grew every day more ſhy and cautious of en- 
gaping himſelf in his affairs. He was earneſtly ſolicitous to have 
the cauſe of literature, which the monks oppoſed ſo violently, 


ſeparated from the cauſe of Lutheraniſm ; and therefore he often 


obſerves, that they had no kind of connettion. 
In 1519, a collection of Eraſmns's letters was publiſhed, which 


gave him, as he pretends, much vexation. As he had ſpoken 


freely in them on many important points, he could not avoid 
giving offence. The monks eſpecially, as enemies to literature, 
exclaimed violently againſt them; and then, the Lutheran con- 
tentions breaking out, theſe letters were ſtill more cenſured than 
before, and accuſed of favouring Lutheraniſm, at a time when, as 
he ſays, it was neither ſafe to ſpeak, nor to keep filence. Then 
he adds, that he would have {upprelled thoſe letters, but that 
Frobenius would not conſent: where, as his hiſtorian obſerves, 
he could hardly fpeak ſerioufly, ſince Frol en was too much his 
friend and humble ſervant, to print them without his conſent. 
In 1522, he pubhſhed the works of St. Hilary. He had lately pub- 
liſhed alſo at Baſil his celebrated Colloquies, which he dedicated to 
John Eraſmins Froben, fon of John Froben, and his godſon. He 
drew up theſe Colloquies, partly that young perſons might have a 
book to teach them the Latin tongue, ard religion and morals at the 
ſame time; and partly, to cure the bigoted world, if he could, of 
that ſuperſtitious devotion winch the monks fo induſtrioufly pro- 
pogated. The livelieſt ſtrokes in them have the monks and their 
religion for-their ohject; on which account they no fooner ap- 
peared, than a moit outrageous clamour was raiſed againit them. 
He was acculed of laughing at indulgences, auricular confeſhon, 
eating fieſh upon faſt-days, &c. and it is certain, he did not talk 
of thele things in the moſt devout way. A provincial council 
heid at Cologu in 1549, condemned theſe Colloquies, as not fit 
to be read in ſchools. Condemn them however who will, they 
contain a treaſure of wit and good ſenſe, which cannot be too 
much admired. | 3 8 
As the monks reported in all places, that Eraſmus was a Lu— 
theran, he took much pains by his letters to undeceive the pub- 
lic, and fatistv his friends. With this view he wrote, in 1523, 
to Henry VIII. and to the pope's legate in England. Cuthbert 


Tonſtall fent him a letter, and exhorted him to anſwer Luther; 


and, unable anv longer to withſtand the importunate ſolicitations 
of the Romanilts, he ſent word to the king, that he was drawing 
np a piece againſt Luther. This was his“ Diatribe de libero 
arbitrio,” which was publiſhed the year after. The Romanilſts 
thought themſelves very little obliged to him for this work, and 
in reality were lo, | 

Adrian 
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Adrian dying this year, Clemens VII. ſucceeded him, and 
ſent to Eralmus an honourable diploma, accompanied with two 
hundred florins. He invited him alſo to Rome, as his predeceſſor 
had done: but,“ at Rome,” ſays Eraſmus, “there are many who 
want to deſtroy me, and they had almoſt accomplithed their pur- 
pole before the death of Adrian. After having, at his own re- 
queſt, communicated. to him my ſecret opinton, I found that 
things were altered, and that I was no longer in favour.” 

In 1524, Luther, upon a rumour probably that Eraſmus was 
going to write againſt him, ſent him a letter, full of fire and ſpi- 
rit. This letter vexed Eraſmus not a little. He wrote an anſwer” 
to it; but the anſwer is not in the collection of his epiſtles, In 
1525, he publiſhed his“ Diatribe de libero arbitrio”” againſt Lu- 
ther; which Luther replied to, in a treatiſe entitled, De fervo 
arbitrio.” He tells Eraſmus, that his Diatribe, as to the manner 
and compoſition, is very elegant; as to the matter, very con- 
temptible, and reſembling an excrement in a golden diſh.” He 
mixes compliment. praiſe, ſcorn, inſult, ridicule, and invective, 
all together; and flings them at his head. Eraſmus was much 
Yovoked at this treatment, and immediately wrote a reply, which 
was the firſt part of his Hyperaſpiſtes: the ſecond was publiſhed 
in 1527. The year after he publiſhed two treatiſes, in the way 
of dialogue, entitled, The pronunciation of the Greek an 
Latin languages, and“ The Ciceronianus.“ 8 

In April 1529, Eraſmus departed from Baſil, where he had now 
lived many years, but where he thought himſelf no longer ſafe; 
and went to Friburg, where at firſt he had apartments belonging 
to the king, but afterwards bought a houſe. Here, in 1531, he 
had a fight of the lirſt oration of Julius Scaliger againſt his Cice- 
ronienus ; all the copies of which, or at leaſt as many as he 
could, Eraſmus is ſaid to have collected and deſtroyed. He now 
began to complain to his friends, and to repreſent himſelf as 
quite worn down with age, pain, and fickne's; and in 1535, he 
returned to Baſil, to try if he could recover his health, where he 
continued ever after. He ſtill continued ill; and in the ſummer 
of 1539, grew worle; the laſt letter, which we have of his writ= 
ing, is dated June the 29th of that year. He ſubſcribes it thus, 
* Eraſmus Rot. gra mann.” He was for almoſt a month ill of 
a dyſentery; and he knew that his diſeaſe would prove mortal. 
He died July 12, in the 69th year of his age; and was buried in 
the cathedral church ot Baſil, where his tomb is to be ſeen, with 
a Latin inſcription on the marble, of which a copy is inſerted in 
the firſt volume of his works. He had made his will in February, 
'n which he left handſome legacies to his friends, and the re- 
nainder to be diſtributed to rehevę the ſick and poor, to marr 
Yung. women, and to afliſt young men of good charafters : b 
wich 1t appeared, that he was not in low circumſtances, nor 15 
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bad an economiſt as he ſometimes ſeemed, between jeſt and 
earneſt, to repreſent himſelf. He is ſaid to be rather ſhort, but 
not remarkably ſo, well-ſhaped, of a fair complexion, with hair 
in his youth of a pale yellow, grey eyes, a cheerful countenance, 
a low voice, and an agreeable utterance; that he was neat and 
decent in his apparel; that he had a very tender and infirm con- 
ſtitution, and a vaſt memory; that he was a pleaſant companion, 
a very conſtant friend, generous and charitable, &c. He had 
one peculiarity belonging to him, which was, that he could not 
endure even the ſmell of fiſh; ſo that, however he might be a 
Papiſt in other reſpects, he had, as he ſays, a moſt Lutheran ſto- 
mach. He uſed to dine late, that he might have a long morn- 
ing to ſtudy in. After dinner, he would converſe cheerfully 
with his friends upon all ſorts of ſubjects, and deliver his opt- 
nion freely upon men and things. He did not care, at firſt, to 
ſit for his picture; but he conquered that averſion, and was fre— 
quently drawn by Holbein. At Baſil they ſhew the houſe in 
which he died; and the place, where the profelfors of divinity 
read their winter-lectures, is called the college of Eraſmus. His 
cabinet js ane of the moſt conſiderable rarities of the city; it 


contains his ring, his ſeal, his ſword, his knife, his pencil, his 


will written with his own hand, and his picture by Holbein, which 
is a maſiur-piece. The magiſlrates bought this cabinet, in 1661, 
for nine thouſand crowns, of the deſcendants of Eraſmus's heir: 
and, if we may believe Patin, they made a preſent ot it to the 
univerſity ; but Others ſay, they ſold it for a thouſand crowns, 
The works of Eraſmus were publiſhed at Leyden, 1760, in a very 
handſome manner, in ten volumes, folio, having been printed 
under the care and inſpection of the moſt learned Mr. Le Clerc. 
— — 

ERASTUS (Tnou s), a celebrated phyſician and divine, was 
born at Baden in Germany about 1524. He was liberally edu- 
cated, and ſent to the univerſity of Baſil, when he was ſixteen 
years old; but he had ſome difficulties to ſtruggle with, on ac- 
count of the narrow circumſtances of his parents. Providence 
however, ſays Melchior Adam, raiſed up a Mzyzcenas for him, 
who ſupplied him plentifully with every thing he wanted. When 
he had been at Baſil two years, he was ſeized with the plague, 
but happily recovered trom it. Afterwards he went into Italy, 
and ſettled at Bologna; where he applied himſelf intenlely to the 
ſtudy of philolophy firit, and then of phyſic. He ſpent nine 
years in Italy, among the molt eminent phyſicians, and acquire 
great {kill in that ſcience. Then he returned to his own country, 
and lived ſome time at the court of the princes of Henneburg 
where he prattiſed phylic with great reputation. Afterwards tle 
elettor Palatine, Frederic III. gave him an honourable invitaticn 
to his court, and made him Erit phyſician and counſellor ; hne 
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aypointed him alſo profeſſor of phyſic in the univerſity of Het- 
delburg. Here there aroſe a warm diſpute about the facrament, 
namely, © Whether the terms FLESH and BLOOD ought to he 
underſtood literally or metaphorically ?“ Eraſtus engaged in this 
controverſy, and publiſhed a book, in which he contended for the 
- metaphorical ſenſe. He had all along joined the ſtudy of divi- 
nity to that of phyſic, and was eſteemed as good a divine as he 
was a phyſician : far which reaſon, in 1564, when a conference 
was held between the divines of the Palatinate and thoſe of Wir- 


particularly levelled at Paracelſus, whoſe whimſies and extrava- 


gances he was very earneſt to diſcredit and explode. He wrote, 


as we have obſerved, upon ſubjects of divinity ; but what made 


the moſt noiſe of all his performances, and makes him chiefly 
memorable now, is his book «© De excommunicatione eccleſiaſ- 
tica.” In this he denies the power of the church, and affirms 
their cenſures to be incapable of extending beyond this preſent 


life, For this, as we: may eaſily conceive, the Joudeſt anathe- 


mas have been thundered againſt him by the Papiſts; nor has 


he been ſpared by thoſe who were not Papiſts. Beza wrote 


againſt him in a book, entitled, De vera excommunicatione et 


Chriſtiano preſbyterio;” and ſo did our learned Hammond in his 


book, * Of the power of the Keys.” Eraſtus knew well enough, 
that a work of that import was not likely to be reliſhed by divines 
of any order; and therefore ordered it not to be publiſhed till; 
aiter his death. | 

EREMITA {DAN1EL), a native of Antwerp, and ſecretary to- 
the duke of Florence, flouriſhed about the beginning of the 17th; 


— 


century, and was a pretty good writer; but neither his condutt: 


nor morals were conſiſtent with the profeſſion of the belles 
leiters, to which he had devoted himſelf. Scaliger had a great: 
eſteem for him, and recommended him in the ſtrongeſt terms te- 
Caſaubon; for which he was afterwards very ſorry, upon hearing; 
that the young man was turned Roman-Cathohc. Caſaubon, at: 
Scaliger's recommendation, took him into his friendſhip, pro- 
cured him an employment, and endeavoured to get him into 
Mr. de Montaterre's family, in quality of preceptor. Thefaffair 
was upon the point of being concluded, when Eremita found, 
means to ingratiate himſelf with Mr. de Vic, who was going am- 
ballador into Switzerland, De Vic, being a man of great bigotrv, 


and 
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and fired with a zeal for making converts, ſoon won over Ere- 
mita, by means of a ſingle conference with one of the bawling 
enthuſtaſts of that age, a Portugueſe monk. This circumſtance 
vexed Caſaubon to the heart, who knew the abilities of the con- 
verter, and thoſe of the convert: he knew that Eremita was a 
better ſcholar than the monk, and yet he was informed that the 
monk gave Eremita a fall at the firſt onſet. But he ſoon found 
the reaſon why ſo ſlight a reſiſtance had been made; for Eremita 
deſired nothing more than to perſuade himſelf, that the richeſt 
religion is at the ſame time the beſt. 
However, though Eremita had changed his religion, he ſtill re- 
tained a veneration for Scaliger; of which he gave a public teſ- 
timony, even after the death of Scaliger, in defending him 
againſt Scioppius, But he got nothing by this: for Scioppius 
publiſhed a great many things of him, which did no honour to 
his charatter. He relates, that he had ſeen him at Rome mn 
1606. He was for ever talking of Petronius and Aretine's poſ- 
tures; nay, he drew the moſt obſcene figures on the walls of the 
public houſes where they lodged. Having diſappeared for ſome 
time after, it was concluded, that poverty had torced him to ſhel- 
ait in ſome Carthuſian monaſtery ; but it was found, that 
he was retired to Sienna, where he made his court to archbiſhop 
Aſcano Piccolomini, who recommended him to Silvio Piccolo- 
min1, great chamberlain to the duke of Florence. By this means 
he ob: ained a penſion from that prince, as a reward for a pane- 
gyric, written on the nuptials of the great duke with Magdalen 
of Auſtria, and publiſhed in 1608. He ſolicited fo earneſlly to 
be ſent inta Germany with the deputy, who went to acquaint the 
ſeveral princes of the empire with the death of the great duke's 
father, that his requeſt was granted. At his return to Florence, 
he told a hundred idle ſtories concerning the drunkenneſs of the 
| Germans, in order to make his court to the Italians. He ſet up 
9 at 2 for a man, who was profoundly {killed in affairs of 
[ government; and promiſed a Commentary, which ſhould exceed 
f whatever had been written upon Tacitus. As he looked upon 
the hiſtory of our Saviour as fabulous, ſo he took a delight in 
| exclaim' ng againſt the inquiſitors and the clergy ; and had a hun— 
| dred tales Teady upon thoſe occaſions, all which he could let off 
| to advantage. 
4 Eremita died of the venercal diſeaſe at Leghorn, in 1613. 
lf Greœvius publithed at Utrecht, in 1701, an ottavo volume of his 
Opera varia;” among which were, © Aulice vite ac civilis, 
libri IV. Theſe works were in manuſcript in the duke of Flo- 
rence's library, and communicated by Magliabecchi to Grævius, 
who, in a prefac e, has endeavoured to re the ſlanders of Sci— 
oppius. The four books © De Aulict vita ac cieil,“ are written 
with great purity and elegance of ſtyle, and ound with curi— 
Ous knowledye, which makes chem entertaining as well as ufe— 
2 ul. 
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ful. Bayle mentions two other works of our author, which, he 
ſays, deſerve to be read: Epiſtolica relatio de itinere Germa- 
nico, quod legatione magni Etruriz ducis ad Rodolphum II. im- 
peratorem Germaniz anno 1609 perattum fuit;“ and his epiſtle 
« De Helveticorum, Rhetorum, Sedonenſium fitu, republica, & 
moribus.“ His Latin poems were inſerted in the ſecond volume 
of © Deliciæ poetarum Belgicorum.“ | | 
i 8 — 

ERIGENA (Jon x), called alſo Scotus, was an Engliſhman, 

according to ſome, and born at Ergene, a town bordering upon 


— 


Wales; a Scotſman, as others ſay, and born at Aire; an Iriſh-' 


man, according to others, and taking his name from Ireland, 
which was formerly called Eri. Whichever he was, he was an 
uncommon man in his day; for he flouriſhed about the middle of 
the ninth century, and was very learned in a barbarous age. He 
left his own country when he was young, and went into France, 
where he was kindly received and greatly encouraged by Charles 
the Bald. That monarch was ſo fond of him, on account of his 
extraordinary parts and learning, that he admitted him to an inti— 
macy with him, and made him the conſtant companion both of his 
pleaſures and of his buſineſs. About 850, when the Predeſtina- 
rian controverſy was agitatetl, Erigena engaged warmly in it; and 
drew great ill-will upon himſelf, although the books of his anta- 
goniſts were condemned. This was ſuppoſed to have proceeded 
partly from ſome philoſophical dogmas in his writings, not agree- 
able to the doctrines of holy church, and partly from envy con- 
ceived againſt him for his intimacy with the king. In 877, after 
the death of Charles, he returned to England ; and, ſome time 
after, was employed by king Alfred to promote learning and the 
liberal arts. For this purpoſe he was appointed to preſide at Ox- 
ford, over the ſtudies of geometry and aſtronomy in particular; 
that univerſity being either lately founded, or lately reſtored by 
Alfred. Three years he ſpent in this ſituation ; but ſome diſputes 
and diſturbances ariſing at Oxford, he left that place, and re- 
tired to a monaſtery at Malmeſhury. There he opened a ſchool; 
and, behaving harſhly and with ſeverity to his ſcholars, was 
ſtabbed by them, with the iron bodkins they then wrote with, in 
ſuch a manner that he died. His death happened in 883, according 
to ſome ; 886, according to others. Some lay, that his ſcholars 
were inſtigated to this deſperate att by the monks, who had con- 
_ ceived a hatred againſt him, as well for his learning as his hetero- 
doxy : nevertheleſs, if *this was ſo, we are told, that a miracle 
was wrought at his funeral by the deſcent of fire from heaven, 
which changed their way of thinking about him; for they not 
only buried him in a more honourable place than they intended, 
but conſidered him alfo as a faint and martyr. And ſuch he con- 
tinued to be in the church of Rome, till ſome wiſer heads of late 

diſcovered in him principles directly contrary to the doctrine of 
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tranſubſtantiation ; and then Baronius ſtruck him out of the mar- 
tyrology. He wrote five books, “ De diviſione naturæ, ſen de 
rerum natura;” and tranſlated from the Greek the © Ambigua 
S. Maximi, ſeu ſcholia ejus in difficiles locos S. Georgii Nazian- 
zeni.“ Theſe two works were printed at Oxford, in 1681, folio. 
He wrote alſo a book © about Predeſtination;“ wranflated. into 
Latin four pieces of Dionyſus the Areopagite, which he dedi- 
cated to Charles the Bald; and wrote alſo, at the command of 
the ſame Charles, a book * upon the Body wed Blood of Chriſt,” 
in which he maintained the ſame doctrine with Bertram; but his 
book was afterwards condemned in the days of .. 
3 

ERPENIUS (Tnomas), or, as he is called in Dutch, Thomas 
of Erpe, was a moRt learned writer, and incomparably ſkilled in 
the oriental tongues. He was delcended from noble families at 
Bois le Duc in Brab: int, which place his parents had quitted on 
account of the Proveltant religion they had embraced ; and was 
born at Gorcum in Holland, S -pt. 11, 1584. From his earlieſt 
years, he ſhewed a peculiar diſpoſition for learning ; wliich in- 
duced his father, though no ſcholar himſelf, to ſend him to Ley- 
den, where he began his Andes, and proſecuted them with ſuch 
luccels, that his matters were exticmely ſurpriſed. At eighteen, 
he was admitted into the univ erty of that city; where he took 
the degree of doctor in philoſophy in 1698. Vollius informs us, 
that, not long after he became a ſtudent in that place, he grew ſo 
diffident of ſucceeding in his ſtudies, as to have thoughts of laying 
them entirely alide; but that, reiuming freſh courage, he made 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral bra: ches of literature, and particularly 
metaphyſics. For this purpole he read over, not only Ariſtotle, 
but likewile a great number of his interpreters, with all the com- 

| mentaries of Suarez; in which, it ſeems, he was ſo converſant, 
| | that, ſeveral years after he had gone through his courſe of philo- 
= ſophy, and was engaged in other ſtudies, he could give a diſtinct 

j 
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account of the contents of almoſt every page of that vaſt work. 
| He had already palled through a courle of divinity, and gained 
0 4 considerable fkill in the oriental lan. 2Uages ; to which he had 
applied himfelt at the perſuaſion of Joſeph Scaliger, who fore— 
faw how great a man he would prove in that branch of learning, 
He e waflts travel; ed 8 England, France, Italy, and Ger- 
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| many; in which countries he donde an acquaintance with the 
| moſt learned men 1 When he was at London, he became 
f acquainted with Bedell, who vias excellently ſkilled in the orien— 


| ral tongues. He continued a vear in Paris, where he learned 
1 | Arabic of an e Jacobine, named Barbatus ; and gained 
the frieni{hip of Haac Caſaubon, am ong whoſe letter are ſeveral 
| 10 Erpeufus. During tus ſtay at V ence, by the aſſiſtance of ſome 
| learned Jews and I urks, he acquired th knowle: ive of the Turk- 


i, Perhan, and Ethiopic languages; and he diſtinguiſhed him- 
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ſelf in Italy to ſuch advantage, that he was offered a ſtipend of 500 


ducats a year, to tranſlate ſome Arabic books into Latin. 
After four years ſpent in his travels, he returned to Leyden, July 


1612; about which time there was a defipn to have him ſent for 
into England, and to have an honowable ſtipend ſettled on him: 


but, February following, he was choſen, by the curators of that i 


univerſity, profeſſor of the Arabic and other oriental tongues, ex- 
cept the Hebrew, of, which there was already A profeitor. He 
filled this chair with great applauſe, and ſoon after ſet up, at an 
extraordinary expence, a preſs for the-eaſtern languages, at which 
he printed a great many excellent works. October 1616, he mar- 
ried a daughter of a counſellor in the court of Holland, by whom 
he had ſeven children, three of which ſurvived him. In 1619, the 
curators of the univerſity erected a ſecond chair for the Hebrew 
language, of which they appointed him profeſſor. , In 1620, he 
was ſent by the prince of Orange and the States of Holland into 
France, to folicit Peter du Moulin, or Andrew Rivet, to undertake 
the profeſſorſhip of divinity at Leyden : but not prevalling then, he 
was ſent again the year following, and, after fix months ſtay in 
France, procured Rivet, with the conſent of the French churches, 
to remove to Leyden. Some time aſter his return, the States of 
Holland appointed him their interpreter, and employed him to tranſ- 
late the letters they received from the ſeveral princes of Africa and 
Aſia, and alſo to write letters in the oriental languages: and the 
emperor of Morocco was ſo plealed with the purity of his Arabic 
ityle, that he thewed his letiers to his nobles, as a prodigious curi- 
olity, for their elegance and propriety. In the midſt of theſe em- 
ployments, he was ſeized with a contagious diſeaſe, which was then 
epidemical ; of which he died Nov. 13, 1624, at no more that 40 
years of age. Gerard-John Voſſius made his funeral oration in La- 
tin, printed at Leyden, 1025, in qto; and the fame year were puh- 
liſhed, at the ſame place, in 4to, Peter Scriverius's + Manes Erpe- 
niani, cum epicediis variorum.“ | | 

He publiſhed many works, which have ſpread his name al] over 


the world; ſome of which are poſthumous: he had a deſign to have 


publiſhed an edition of the Koran, with an accurate Latin verſion 
and notes, and a confutation of -it where it was necctJary ; a The- 
ſaurus Grammaticus for the Arabic tongue; and a Lexicon of the 
ſame language. But he was prevented by death from executing 


theſe deſigus. | 
— — 


ESSEN Es, a ſect among the Jews, as the Phariſees and Sad- 


ducees were, yet not mentioned in the writings of the evangeliſts. 
Some impute this ſilence, obſerved about them, to their having 
given no oppoſition to Chriſt and his apoſtles; for they are ſaid to 
have minded nothing but their own private concerns, and not to 
have mixed with the jewilh people, or meddled at all with ſtate 
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affairs. Their origin is very obſcure, it not being known from 
whence they took their name, or at what time they begun; but it 
is ſuppoſed, that the date of their riſe muſt be fixed later than the 
Babyloniſh captivity, becauſe there is not the leaſt mention, in any 
writer, of their ſubſiſting before. The Effenes were divided into 
two ſorts, namely, Practics and Theoretics. The firſt lived in ci- 
ties, the other in ſolitary places: the firſt ſpent their time in handi- 
crafts, the other in contemplation only, The Practics had dinner 
and ſupper, the T heoretics only ſupper. The Eilenes were again 
divided into thoſe who allowed marriage, and thoſe who led ſingle 
lives. The former allowed marriage, for the ſake of procreation 
only; and never lay with their wives after conception, or when they 
were indiſpoſed. They were ſo ſtrict in their obſervation of the 
Sabbath, that they prepared their meat on the eve, would not re- 
move a vellel out of its place, nor even eaſe or ſupply nature upon 
it, unleſs they were prefled beyond meaſure. 

—— 


| ESTAMPES (Anxz, of Piſſcleu, dutcheſs of), miſtreſs to 


Francis I. of France, is ſuppoſed to have caught the heart of that 


rince, a little after his being releaſed from imprifonment at Madrid 

in 1526. : Her name was Mademoiſelle de Heilli. She was at that 
time one of the maids of honour to Louiſa of Savoy, the queen=- 
regent ; and had attended that princeſs, when the went to meet the 
king, her ſon, as far as the frontiers of Spain. The king dallied 
with her as often as he pleaſed ; and, though no one doubted of it, 
he yet found a huſband for her, whom he created duke of Eſtam- 
pes. She continued her amorous commerce with the king after 
her marriage; and ſhe role to the highelt degree of favour, which 
laſted as long as he lived. 

Towards the end of Francis's reign, there were, as Mezeray in- 
forms us, two parties in the court; that of the lady d'Eſtampes, 
the king's miſtreſs, and that of Diana de Poitiers, miltreſs to the 
dauphin, afterwards Henry II. The former of theſe ladies, per- 
ceiving that the infirmities of Francis increafed daily, and having 
jult realon to tear the worlt after his death, when the latter would 
be all-powertful, {et on foot a ſecret correſpondence with the empe- 
ror Charles V. She knew the antipathy which the dauphin and the 
duke of Orleans, who were brothers, had to each other; and this 
ſerved for the baſis of her negotiation. She prevailed with the em- 
peror to favour the duke of Orleans's faction; and, the inſtant ſhe 
heard that his imperial majeſty was inclined to beſtow the inveſtiture 
of the Milaneſe, or that of the Low Countries, on this young 
prince, the engaged in fo clole a conefpondence with the emperor, 
that ſhe informed him punctually of the moſt ſecret tranſaRtions of 
the court and council; and indeed the very frft letter he received by 
her agent the Count de Bofſu's means, did him fo ſignal a piece of 
fexvice, chat it taved his perſon and his whole army, He was at 

| that 
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that time in Champagne, at the head of a powerſul army; but he 
wanted proviſions, on which account his foldiers were going to 
deſert, when the count wrote him a letter. This letter ſet forth, 
that the dauphin had got together a vaſt quantity of proviſions of all 
kinds, neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of his army in Epernay; that 
this town was very weak in itſelf, but that the French imagined 
the emperor would not attempt to ſurpriſe it, becauſe the river 
Maine lay between it, and his army; that orders had been given to 
break down the only bridge they could march over, but that the 
dutcheſs had ſo artfully prevented the executing of this, that the 
bridge might {till be ſerviceable; from all which the count con- 
cluded, that his imperial majeſty had nothing more to do, but to 
procure refreſhments as ſoon as poſſible for his army, and to reduce 
the French to the ſame neceſſity, from which he would free himſelf. 
The emperor made his advantage of the information; and appeared, 
at a time when he was leaſt ſuſpected, before Epernay, whoſe inha- 
bitants were in ſuch a terror, that they opened their gates to him. 
Immediately after this, he received a ſecond letter from the count 
informing him, that there was in Chateau-Thierri, another maga- 
zine of meal and corn, full as conſiderable as that of Epernay ; 
that no troops were appointed to guard it at this time; and that, 
ſhould the dauphin loſe it, it would be impoſſible for him to follow 
his imperial majeſty's army ſo cloſe, as to hinder its main progreſs. 
The emperor took this town with as little difficulty as he had taken 
Epernay, and found proviſions even beyond his hopes. The court 
of France was prodigiouſly perplexed at theſe events, and did what- 
ever could be done in ſuch a juncture ; but ſecrecy, which was to 
be the ſoul of that grand expedition, was, not obſerved : for the 
dauphin did nothing but in concert with the king his father, and the 
king did not concert the moſt inconſiderable meaſure, but the 
dutcheſs immediately acquainted the emperor with it by the count 
de Bofſu. Paris was in ſuch a conſternation, that the richeſt citi- 
zens fled from it with their moſt valuable effects; and in their 
flight, as Mezeray relates, were plundered, and had their women 
raviſhed. The monarchy of France mult, truly, have been ſub- 
verted, to gratify the reſentment, or ſerve the ambitious views, of 
madam d*Eitampes, the king's miſtreſs ; for ſuch, it is agreed on 
all hands, would have been the conſequence, if ſecret jealouſies 
had not luckily broke out between Charles V. and Henry VIII. 
of England, who was then on the coaſts of Picardy, where he had 
taken ſome cities, and with whom Charles had beforehand divided 
the kingdom. Francis extricated himſelf, as it happened, pretty 
well out of theſe difficulties ; and obtained peace in 1544, when 
the treaty of Creſſey was concluded. 

As the dutcheſs d' Eſtampes had behaved very ill towards her huſ- 
band, the bad no reſource left after the death of Francis; and was 
reduced to the necellity of paſling the remainder of her days at a 
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country-ſeat : where, Mezeray ſays, ſhe lived ſome years in the 
ſecret exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion, corrupting many other 
perſons by her example. The duke d'Eſtampes ordered an infor- 
mation to be taken out againſt her afterwards, which is memor- 
able for this extraordinary circumſtance, that Henry II. ſubmitted 
to be examined as an evidence in his favour: however, the proſe- 
cution was dropped, upon its being intimated to Henry, that the 
leaving to the vengeance of public juſtice, the object his father had 
4 17%. Þ loved for ſo many years, would blemith the beginning of 
his reign with an affront to his memory ; and ſo this infamous and 
wicked woman eſcaped the puniſhment the richly deſerved. 


ESTCOURT (RIicHARPD), well-known both as an actor and 
a writer, was born at Tewkſhury in Glouceſterſhire, and received 
his education at the Latin ſchool of that town ; but having an 
early inclination for the ſtage, he ſtole away from his father's houſe: 
at fifteen years of age, and joined a travelling company of come- 
dians then at W orceſter, where, for fear of being known, he made 
his firit appearance in woman's clothes, in the part of Roxana, in 
Alexander the Great. But this diſguiſe not ſufficiently concealing 
him, he was obliged to make his eſcape from a purſuit that was 
made after him, and, under the appearance of a girl, to proceed 
with great expedition to Chipping-Norton. Here however being 
diſcovered, aud overtaken by his purſuers, he was brought back to 
Tewk(bury, and his father, in order to prevent ſuch excurſions for 
the ſuture, ſoon after carried him up to London, and bound him 
apprentice to an apothecary in Hatton-Garden. From this con- 
finement he broke away, and paſſed two years in England in an 
itinerant life; he went over to Ireland, where he met with good 
ſuccels on the ſtage, from whence he came back to London, and 
was received in Drury-Lane theatre. His firſt appearance there 
was in the part of Dominic the Spaniſh Fryar, in which, although 
in himſelf but a very middling actor, he eſtabliſhed his charatter 
by a cloſe imitation of Leigh, who had been very celebrated in it. 
And, indeed, in this and all his other parts, he was moltly indebted 
for his applauſe to his powers of mimickry, in which he was inim- 
itable, and which not only at times afforded him opportunities of 
appearing a much better actor than he really was, but enabling 
him to copy very exactly ſeveral performers of capital merit, whoſe 
manner he remembered and aſſumed, but alſo by recommending him 
to a very numerous acquaintance in private life, fecured him an in- 
dulgence for faults in his public profeſſion, that he might otherwiſe 
perhaps never have been pardoned ; among which he was remark - 
able for the gratification of that “ pititul ambition,” of imagining 
he could help his author, and for that reaſon frequently throwing 


in additions of his own, which the author not only had never in- 
| | tended, 
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tended, but perhaps would have conſidered as moſt oppoſite to his 

main intention. 
Eſtcourt, however, as a companion, was perfectly entertaining 

and agreeable ; and Sir Richard Steele, in the Spettator, records 


him to have been not only a ſprightly wit, but a perſon of eaſy and 


natural politeneſs. + He quitted the ſtage ſome years before his 
death, which happened in 1713, when he was interred in the pariſh 
of St. Paul's Covent-Garden, where his brother comedian, Joe 
Haines, had been buried a few years before. He left behind him 
two dramatic pieces, viz. 1.“ Fair Example.” Com. 1706. 4to. 
2, © Prunella.” Interlude, 4to. N. D. 


* 


ETHEREGE (Sir GeoRGE), a celebrated Engliſh wit, and 
eminent in particular for his comic genius, though he flouriſhed in 
the reigns of Charles II. and James II. is yet a perſon of whom 
we have very confuſed and imperfect memorials. He is ſaid to 
have been deſcended from an ancient family in Oxfordſhire ; and 
ſuppoſed to be born, about 1636, not far from London, ſince ſome of 
his relations appear to have been ſettled in Middleſex. It is thought 
he had ſome education at Cambridge; but it ſeems alſo, that he 
travelled into France, and perhaps into Flanders too, in his younger 


years. At his return, he ſtudied law for a while at the inns of 


court : but his natural talents, and the polite company he kept, 
ſoon diverted him to the belles letters. In 1664, he publiſhed his firſt 
dramatic performance, entitled, The Comical Revenge: or, Love 
ina Tub.” This play was dedicated to Charles, afterwards earl 
of Dorſet ; and the ſuccels it met with, not only introduced him to 
that nobleman, but alſo to the leading wits among the quality in 
thoſe times, who made their pleaſures the chief buſineſs of their 
lives, ſuch as Villiers duke of Buckingham, Wilmot earl of 
Rocheſter, Sir Charles Sedley, Sir Henry Savile, Sir Car. Scrope, 
&c. | 

In 1668, he produced another comedy, called.“ She would if 
ſhe could ;”* which gained him no leſs applauſe than the former 
among the judges ; though, it ſuffered ſo much from an imperfect 
repreſentation, that if it had not been for the favour of the court, 
it could not have preſerved its credit with the generality. 

In 1676, he publiſhed his third and laſt comedy.“ The Man of 
Mode: or, Sir Fopling Flutter ;'”” which exalted his reputation, 
even above what the former had done. What rendered this play 
very popular, was, that he was fuppoſed to have drawn ſome of 
the chief characters from real perſons, and to have thadowed out, 
under feigned names, certain of his contemporaries and acquaint- 
ance, Thus, Beau Hewit, the molt notorious fop of his time, 
was ſuppoſed to be deſigned under his firit character: Doremant 
tor his friend lord Rocheſter, under which are caracterized incon- 
ſtancy, falſchood, and triumphs in the conqueſt and ruin 1 
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fair, varniſhed over with agreeable and captivating graces of mo- 
diſh gallantry, peculiar to that witty but licentious nobleman. He 
was alſo ſuſpected to have ſketched out himſelf in the character of 
Medley; and the very ſhoe-maker, in the firſt act, was believed 
to be a real perſon, and is ſaid to have been ſo diſtinguiſhed by this > 
accidental circumſtance of his life, as from very poor circumſtances 
to make a fortune, by drawing a reſort of cuſtom upon it. Be all 
this as it will, the notion then prevailed ſo far, that Dryden, in the 
epilogue he wrote to this play, found it proper to check the public 
a little, by aſſuring them, that no e, ſatire was intended; 
or, as he exprelles it in the laſt line, that “ no one fool was hunted 
from the herd.” Theſe three comedies were collected and printed 
in 8vo. 1704; and reprinted in 12mo. 1715. At the end of this 
laſt edition are ſubjoined five poems of our author. | 
We have feen, that between the publication of our author's 
laſt play and his laſt but one, there was an interval of above ſeven 
years: which delay, owing to his indolence and love of pleaſure, 
was the occalion of his miſling the place of poet-laureat. Idleneſs, 
however, was not his only fault: he was addicted to great ex- 
travagances; to gaming, to women, to wine; which hurt his for- 
tune, his health, and his character. Gildon ſays, that for marry- 
ing a fortune he was knighted: that is, to make ſome reparation 
df his circumſtances, he courted a rich old widow, whoſe am- 
bition was ſuch, that ſhe would not marry him, unleſs he could 
make her a Jady ; which, by the purchaſe of knighthood, he was 
forced to do. He was in his perſon a fair, flender, genteel man; 
and, in his deportment, very affable and courteous, of a ſprightly 
and generons temper ; which, with his lively and natural vein of 
writing, acquired him the character and appellation of“ Gentle 
George,” and“ Eaſy Etherege.” His courtly addreſs and other 
accompliſhments procured him the favour of James the Second's 
queen, to whom he had dedicated his laſt play, when ſhe was only 
daughter of the duke of Modena; and by her intereſt and recom- 
mendation he was ſent an ambaſſador abroad. Gildon ſays, that 
he was {ent envoy to Hamburgh ; but it is certain, that he was in 
that reign a miniſter at Ratiſbon, at leaſt from 2686 to the Re- 
yolntion. This appears by ſome letters of his publiſhed by Charles 
Gildon among the“ Familiar Letters of John, earl of Rocheſter, 
&c.“ vol. ii. Lond. 1697; dated 1686 and 1688. Theſe letters 
are very long, but ſo full of wit, that they paint Sir George Ethe— 
rege, who wrote them, and the duke of Buckingham, to whom 
they are written, in livelier colours than can be deſcribed. ; 
As for his other compoſitions not yet mentioned, they conſiſt 
chiefly of little airy fonnets, panegyrics, and ſhort copies of verſes : 
of which, ſufficient ſpecimens may be ſeen in Nichols's “ Select 
Collection of Poems.” There is alſo of his writing, in proſe, a 
mort piece entitled, © An Account of the Rejoicing at the Diet of 
| Ratitbon, 
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there, from his Majeity of Great-Britain, upon Occaſion of the 
Birth of the Prince of Wales. In a Letter from himſelf.”” Printed 
in folio, on a half-ſheet, in the Savoy, 1688. How long he lived 
after this, we cannot determine; thoſe who have undertaken to 
give an account of him having been very deficient in this, as well 


as in other particulars of his life. Some ſay that on that great 


event he followed his maſter king James into France, and died 
there. But the authors of the Biographia Britannica mention a 
report, that he came to an untimely death by an unlucky accident 
at Ratiſbon ; for that, after having treated ſome company with a 


liberal entertainment at his houſe there, where he had taken his 
glaſs too freely, and being, through his great complaiſance, too 


forward in waiting on his gueſts at their departure, fluſhed as he 
was, he tumbled down ſtairs and broke his neck, and fo fell a 
martyr to jollity and civility. | 

He bad no children by his lady, but had a daughter by Mrs Barry 


the actreſs, with whom he cohabited for ſome time; though wer 


do not know whether before or after his marriage. On this 
daughter he had ſettled 5 or 6000l. but ſhe died young. 
| — — 
ETHRYG (Grone), or Etheridge, or, as in Latin he writes 
himſelf, Edrycus, was born at "Thame in Oxfordthire, and admit- 
ted of Corpus-Chriſti-College, Oxford, in 1334: of which he 


was made probationer-fellow in 1539. In 1543, he was licenſed _ 
to proceed in arts; and, two years after, admitted to read any of 


the books of Hippocrates's Aphoriſms. At length, being eſteemed 
a moſt excellent Grecian, he was made the king's protetlor of that 
language about 1553, and fo continued to be, till ſome time after 
Elizabeth came to the crown ; and then, becauſe he had been a 
forward perſon againlt the Proteſtants in Mary's reign, was forced 
to leave it. He followed the practice of medicine with great ſuc- 
ceſs in Oxford, where he moſtly lived; and alſo took under his 
care the ſons of divers Catholic gentlemen, to be inſtructed in the 
ſeveral arts and ſciences; among whom was William Gifford, aſter- 
wards archbiſhop of Rheims. He was reckoned a very fincere 
man, and adhered to the laſt to the Catholic religion, though he 
ſuffered exceedingly by it. Wood tells us, that he was living an 
ancient man in 1558; but does not know when he died. He was 
a great mathematician, ſkilled in vocal and inſtrumental muſic, 
eminent for his knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew languages, 
a poet, and, above all, a phyſician. There are muſical compoſi- 
tions and Latin poems of his ſtill extant in manuſcript. In manu- 
{cript alſo he preſented to queen Elizabeth, when the was at Ox- 
ford in 1656, © Acta Henrici Octavi, carmine Greco.” He alſo 
turned the Pſalms into a ſhort form of Hebrew verſe; and tranſ- 
lated the works of Juſtin Martyr into Latin. In 1588, was pub- 

VOL. V. 1 liſhed 


Ratiſbon, performed by Sir George Etherege, Knight, reſiding 
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liſhed by him in 8vo. « Hypomnemata quædam in aliquot libros 
Paul! Aginetæ, ſeu obſervationes medicamentorum qui hac ætate 
in uſu ſunt.” The antiquary Leland was his intimate friend. 

- — | 

ETMULLER (Micnats), an eminent phyſician, was born 
at Leiplic, May 26, 1646. We know no more of him, but that, 
after having travelled over the preateſt part of Europe, he was 
made profeſſor of botany, chemiltry, and anatomy, at Leipſic; 
where he died in 1683. He was a prodigious writer, his works 
amounting to no leſs than five volumes in folio, as they were printed 
at Naples in 1728. He was married, and left a fon, Michael- 
Erneſt Etmuller, who was alſo an ingenious phyſician ; and who, 5 
after having given to the public ſeveral pieces, died in 1732- | I” 

— — | 

EUCLID, a moſt celebrated mathematician and aſtronomer, 
collected all the fundamental principles of pure mathematics, 
which had been delivered down by Thales, Pythagoras, Kudoxus, | 
and other mathematicians before him, which he digeſted into regu- 
larity and order, with many others of his own : on which account 
he is ſaid to have been the firſt who reduced arithmetic and geome- 
try into the form of a ſcicnce. He applied himfelt : alſo to the 
mixed mathematics, and cſpecially to aſtronomy, in which he 
excelled. Where this great man was born, and what ls country, 
we have no diſtinct account; but he flourit ſhed, as It appcars from 
Proclus's Comment upon "Bi Elements, under the ina of Ptole- 
mans Lagus, about 277 years before Chriſt, and taught matherna- 
tics at Alexandria with vaſt applauſe. 

Some have confounded Euclid the mathematician with Euclid 
the phi lolopher of Megari, who was a diſciple of Socrates, and 
the founder of 2 moſt contentions ſect. But the former was a man 
of a mild and benevolent diſpolition , and therefore as diltinguitha- 
ble from the latter in this reſpect, as he was by the time he lived in, 
and the ſtudies he followed. His works were all collected and 
printed in a fair edition by David Gregory, Savilian profcilor of 
altronomy at Oxtord, 1705, in folio. | 

— — 

EUDO CIA, an eminent lady of antiquity, was the daughter 

of Leontius, an Athenian fophilt and philoſopher, and born about 

400. Fer father took ſuch care of her education, that the became 
at length con{u: mmately learned ; ard fo accomplithed 1n every 
reſpec, that, at his death, he left his whole eſtate to his two ſons, 
except an hundred pieces of gold, which he left to his daughter, 


OO 
with this declaration, that“ h er own good fortune would be ſuffi- 


client for her.“ Upon this, ſhe 1 to law with her brothers, 
but without ſucceſs; and therefore carried her canſe to Conſtanti— 
nope, where the was recommended to Pulcheria, filter of the 
emperor 1 hecdoius the younger, and became her favourite. In 

| 12 | 421 


 EUDOXUVS. 


—_ hh. 


In 421, ſhe embraced Chriſtianity, and was baptized by the name 
of Kudocia, for her heathen name was Athenais ; and the ſame 
ear was married to the emperor, through the powerful recom- 
mendation of his filter, by which event the words of her father 
might ſeem to have ſomething prophetic in them. She ſtill con- 
tinued to lead a very ſtudious and philoſophic life, ſpending much 
of her time in reading and writing ; and lived very happily, not- 
withſtanding her high ſtation, till 445, when a very unlucky 
accident expoſed her to the emperor's jealouſy. The emperor, it 
is ſaid, having ſent her an apple of an extraordinary ſize, ſhe ſent 
it to Paulinus, who was highly favoured by her on account of his 
learning. Paulinus, not knowing whom 1t came from, prefented 
it to the emperor; who, ſoon after ſeeing the empreſs, aſked her 
what the had done with it. She, being apprehenſive of raiſing 
ſuſpicions in her huſband, if ſhe thould tell him that ſhe had given 
it to Paulinus, declared that the had eaten it. This made the 
emperor ſuſpect, that there was a greater intimacy than there 
thould be between her and Paulinus ; and producing the apple, he 
threw her into the utmoſt confuſion, and obliged her to retire. 
Upon this ſhe went to Jeruſalem, where the ſpent many years in 
building and adorning churches, and in relieving the poor. Dupin 
ſays, ſhe did not return while the emperor lived: but Cave tells us, 
that ſhe was reconciled to him, returned to Conſtantinople, and 
continued with him till his death; after which, ſhe went again to 
Paleſtine, . where the ſpent the remainder of her life in pious works. 
She dicd about A. D. 460; and, upon her death-bed, took a 
tolemn oath, by which the declared herſelf entirely free from any 
ftains of unchaſtity. 
She wrote ſeveral things in proſe and verſe : of the latter fort, 
« An Heroic Poem,” mentioned by Socrates, “ upon the victory 
ained by her huſband Theodoſius over the Perſians;“ “ A Para- 
phraſe of the eight firſt books of the Bible,” and“ A Hiſtory of 
the martyrs Cyprian and Jultina,”” in keroic metre likewiſe : ol the 
former kind, A Paraphrafe upon the Prochecies of Daniel and 
Zecharias,' which yet, according to Photius, muſt rather be 
deemed a tranſlation, nay, and a {trict one too; for he ſays, that 
the adheres clolely to the ſacred text, without adding, diminiſhing, 
or changing any thing. Cave tells us alſo, that the finiſhed and 
digeited the“ Centoies Homerici,“ or the Lite of Jeſus Chrilt, 
in heroic verſes, taken from Homer, which were begun by Pela- 
gius, a Patrician. 


EUDOX US, of Cnidus, a city of Caria in Aſia Minor, flou- 
riſned about 370 years before Chriſt ; and was ſo vaſtly ſkilful, 
that Cicero did not ſcruple to call him the greateſt aſtronomer that 
had ever lived. He learnt geometry from Archytas, and afterwards 
travelled into Egypt for the ſake of learning aſtronomy. Thee he 
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and Plato ſtudied together, as Laertius tells us, for the ſpace of 


thirteen years; and then came to Athens, fraught with all ſorts of 
knowledge, which they had imbibed from the mouths of the 


prieſts, Here Eudoxus opened a ſchool ; which he ſupported with 


ſo much glory and renown, that even Plato, though his friend, is 
ſaid to have envied him. Petronius tells us, that he ſpent the latter 
part of his life upon the top of a very high mountain, for the ſake 
of contemplating the ſtars and the heavens with more convenience 
and leſs interruption ; and we learn from Strabo, that there were 
ſome remains of his obſervatory at Cnidus, to be ſeen even 1n his 
time. He died in his 53d year. | OD 
_— — : 
EUGENE (Francs), prince of Savoy, was born in 1663, 
and deicended from Carignan, one of the three branches of the 
hovſe of Savoy. His father was Eugene Maurice, general of the 
Swiſs and Gritons, governor of Champaigne in France, and earl 
of Soiſſons: his mother Donna Olympia Mancini, niece to cardi- 
nal Mazarin. In 1670, he was committed to the tuition of a 
doctor of the Sorbonne; but his father dying before he was ten 
years of ape, aſter the French king had given him the grant of an 


' abbey, as a ſtep to a cardinal's hat, and the government of Cham- 


paigne being given out of his family, occaſioned an alteration in 
his intended profeſſion ; which was indeed by no means ſuitable to 
his genius, although he gave great and early hopes of proficiency 
in the belles lettres, and is ſaid to have been particularly fond of 
Curtius and Cæſar. He was a youth of a vaſt ſpirit, and fo jealous 
of the honour of his tamily, that when his mother was baniſhed 
by the king's order from the French court to the Low Countries, 
ſoon after her huſhand's deceaſe, he proteſted againſt the injullice 
of her baniſhment, and vowed eternal enmity to the authors and 
contrivers of it. 

He was yet for a time trained to the ſervice of the church, but 
having no re'iſh or vocation that way, he deſired the king, who 
maintained him according to his quality, to give him ſome military 
employment. This was denied him, ſometimes on account of the 
weakvels of his conſtitution, ſometimes for want of a vacancy, or 
a war to employ the troops in. Apprehending from hence that he 
was not likely to. be contidered ſo much as he thought he delerved 
in France, and perceiving that he was involved in the diſgrace of 
his mother, he refolved to retire to Vienna with one of his brothers, 
prince Philip, to whom the emperor's ambaſſador had, in his 
maſter's name, promited a regiment of horſe. They were kindly 
received by the emperor; and Eugene preſently became a very great 
favourite with his imperial majeity. He had in the mean time many 
flattering promiſes ard invitations made him to return to France ; 
but his fidelity to the emperor was unſhaken, and he reſolved to 
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think no more of France, but to look on himſelf as a German, 
and to ſpend his life in the ſervice of the houſe of Auſtria. 

When theſe two brothers arrived in Germany, the Turks were 
coming down upon the Imperialiſts, in order to make an irruption 
into the hereditary country. There prince Philip received his 


death's wound, by the fall of his horte, after he had gallantly - 


behaved in in a {ſkirmiſh with the Turks, and left his com- 
mand to his brother Eugene. This prince, in 168g, ſignalized 
himſelf at the raiſing of the ſiege of Vienna, where he made a 
reat ſlaughter of the Turks, in the preſence of John III. king of 
Poland, the clector of Bavaria, John-George III. clector of Saxony, 
Charles V. duke of Lorrain, Frederic prince of Waldeck, Lewis 
William margrave of Baden, and _— other great men, of whom 
he learned the art of war. After rail ling the ſiege of Vienna, it 
was reſolved not to give the Turks time to recollect themſelves. 
The project was laid to reduce the moſt important fortreſſes in 
Hungary: and the next year, 1684, he again diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
at the ſieges of Neu hauſel and Buda. He behaved fo gallantly at 
the ſiege of Buda, that the duke of Lorrain wrote a letter in his 
commendation to the emperor. He was conltantiy in the trenches, 
and one of the firſt who entered the town with ſword in hand: and 
at their return to Vienna, when Newhauſel was taken, the duke 
preiented him to. the emperor with this ſaying, May it pleaſe 
your majelty, this young Savoya! d will fome time or other be the 


greateſt captain of the ape :” which prophely, it is agreed on all 


hands, was afterwards fulfilled. His imperial majeſty careſſed him 
upon all occaſions,: and had that firm and well- grounded confidence 


in his merit, that when Buda was taken, and the army gone into 


winter quarters, he invelted him with the chief command 
of his troops, during the ablence of the lupreme officers. Thus 
he roſe daily in the favour of the court of Vienna; and every 
campaign was only a now ttep in his advancement to the firſt mili- 
tary oltices 
In 1688, Belgrade was beſieged and taken; where Eugene, who 
was always among the loremoſt in any onlet, received a cut through 
his helmct by a ſabre, but repaid the blow, by laying the Turk, 
who gave It him, dead at his feet, Lewis XIV. had now r 
the empire with a powerful army, and declared war againſt the 
emperor ; which caulcd a great alteration in the affairs of Vienna, 
and forced that court to form a new plan for the campaign of 1689. 
As the emperor was more concerned to defend himfelf againſt the 
French than the I urks, the dukes of Lorrain and Bavaria were 
appointed to command upon the Rhine, and prince Lewis of Baden 
in Hungary. Ihe duke of Savoy having informed the court of 
Vienna of the danger he was In, by the approach of French troops, 


the imperial miniſters promiſed themſelves great advantages from 


tlie war in Italy, on che account of the power! {ul diverlion that his 
royal 
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royal highneſs might be able to make there in favour of the empire. 
Eugene was pitched upon by the court of Vienna to manage this 
expedition; and was thought the moſt proper perſon, not only 
becauſe he was related to the duke of Savoy, but becauſe of the 
vaſt reputation he had lately acquired in Hungary; which rendered 
him yet more acceptable to his royal highnets, who received him 
with all the marks of a true and ſincere friendſhip. Accordingly 
he took upon him the command of the emperor” s forces in Italy, 
and blocked up Mantua, which had received a French garriſon, of 
wijom he killed above goo in ſeveral ſallies; ſo that, during 1691 
and 1692, they never durſt attempt the leaſt excurſion. In 1692, 
at his return from Vienna, Mhither he had been to give the em- 
peror an account of the laſt campaign, he entered Dauphiny. 'The 
inhabitants of Gap brought him the keys of the town, and all the 
neighbouring country ſubmitted to contribution: but the great 
deſigus he had formed ſoon vaniſhed; for the Spamards would ſtay 
NO longer In the army, nor keep the poſt of Guilleſtre, though 
Eugene, whom they very much eltcemed, endeavoured to make 
them change their reſolution. This miſcarriage is alſo partly 
attributed to the ſickneſs of the duke of Savoy, w ho was perſuaded 
to make a will at this time, wherein he delared Eugene adminiſtra- 
tor, or repent, during the minority of his ſucceſlor. 

In 1690, alter the ſeparate peace between France and Savoy, at 
which Eugene was extremely diſſatisfied, the French king made 
very large offers to draw him over to his intereſt. He offered him 
particularly his lather s government of Champaigne, beſides a 
marthal of France's ; battoon, and an annual penſion of 20c0 
piſtoles: but nothing was capable of ſhaking his fidelity to the 
empcror, who afteriw ards made him commander of his army in 
Hungary, in preference to many older gencrals. In 1697, having 
the command in chief of the imperial army in Hungary, he gave 
the Turks the greateſt blow they had ever received in the whole 
war, and. gained a complete victory over them at Zenta, not far 
from Peterwaradin. The grand ſcignior came to command his 
armies in perſon, and lay incamped on both ſides the Thieſſe, 
having laid a bridge over the river. Eugene marched up to him, 
and attacked his camp, on the welt ſide of the river; and, after a 
ſhort diſpute, broke in, made himſelf mailer of it, and forced all, 
who Jay on that ide, over the river, whither he followed them, 
and gave them a total defeat. 

In 1699, the peace of Carlowitz was concluded, and an end 
put at length to the war, which had laſted fifteen years : and it was 
a preat fatif; iCtion to Eugene to have contributed fo much to the 
finiſhing of it, as he had done by this famous victory at Zenta. IA 
had paſſed the firſt years of his youth in the wars of Hungary ; was 
in almoſt all the battles, where he had eminently ditinguithed hin:- 


{cli. And it ſcemed now, that he had nothing to do, but to enjoy 
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of the German officers laid hold on him, he whiſpered him, and 


So he was ſent to the place where Eugene was; who ſent him to 
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at Vienna that tranquillity which is ſometimes, but not always, re- 
liſhed by men, who have ſpent their lives amid{t the noiſe of arms 
and dangers. But this repoſe was not to laſt long. The king of 
Spain's death, and the dreaded union of that monarchy with France 
conſequent thereupon, kindled a new war, which called him to 
Italy, to command the emperor's army there. His imperial ma- 
jeſty publimed a manifeſto, ſetting forth his title to the crown of 
Spain, when Eugene was upon the point of entering Italy. The 
progreſs of his arms, under this general, made the French king re- 
{olve to fend marthal Villeroy into Italy, in the room of marthal 
Catenat, who had not given ſatisfaction. But Eugene ſoon let him 
ſee, that numbers alone, in winch the French were greatly ſupe- 
rior, could not gain a victory; for he foiled him in every ſkirmiſh 
and engagement, and at length took him priſoner. This action of 
Eugene almoſt proved deciſive, and was one of the boldeſt ever 
heard of. It was to ſurpriſe Cremona, and carry off Villeroy, 
and the garriſon of that place. The deiign was conducted with 
ſo much ſecrecy, that the French had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. 
Eugene went to put himſelf at the head of a body he brought from 
the Oglio, and ordered another to come from the Parmezan at the 
fame time, to force the bridge. He marched with all ſecrecy to 
Cremona; and ſent in, through the ruins of an old aqueduct, men 
who got through, and forced one of the gates; ſo that he was with- 
in the town, before Villeroy had any apprehention of any army be- 
ing near him. Awakened on a ſudden with the noiſe, he got out 
to the {treet, and there was taken priſoner. At the inſtant that one 
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ſaid, I am marſhal de Villeroy: I will give you ten thouſand piſ- 
toles, and promiſe you a regiment, if you will carry me to the caſ- 
tle.” But the ofhcer anſwered him: «I have a long time faith- 
fully ſerved the emperor my maſter, and will not now betray him.“ 


one more ſecure, under a ſtrong guard. But, notwithſtanding this, 
the other body neglecting to come up at the time appointed, an Iriſh 
regiment ſecured the bridge; and ſo the delign failed, although it 
was ſo well contrived, and fo happily executed on one part. Eu— 
gene had but four thouſand men with him, and the other body not 
being able to join him, he was forced to march back, which he 
did without any conſiderable loſs, carrying marſhal Villeroy and 
{ome other priſoners with him. : 

The queen of England now concerted meaſures with the empe- 
ror for declaring and carrying on a war with France. Her Britan- 
nic majelty highly reſented the indignity offered to herfelf, and the 
wrong done the houte of Aultria, by the duke of Anjou's uſurping 
ine crown of Spain. She acted therefore to preſerve the liberty and 
palance of Europe, to pull down the exorbitant power of France, 
and at the ſame time to revenge the affront offered her, by the king 
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of France's owning the pretended prince of Wales for king of her 
dominions. Eugene was made preſident of the council of war by 
the emperor, and all the world approved his choice; as indeed they 
well might, ſince this prince no ſooner entered on the execution of 
his office, than affairs took quite a new turn. The nature and li- 
mits of our plan will not fuffer us to enlarge upon the many me- 
morable things, which were performed by this great ſtateſman and 
Joldier during the courſe of this war, which proved lo fatal to the 
glory of Lewis XIV. The battles of Schellenburg, Blenheim, Turin, 
&c. &c. are lo particularly related in almoſt every hiſtory, that we 
need not inſiſt upon them here. In 1710, the enemies of Eugene, 
who had vowed his deſtruction, ſent him a letter, with a paper en- 
_ cloſed; which was poiſoned to ſuch a degree, that it made his high- 

neſs, w 'ith two or three more, who did but handle it, ready to {woon; 
and killed a dog immediately, upon his ſwallowing it, after it was 
greaſed. The next year, 1711, in April, the emperor Joſeph died of 
the ſmall-pox; when Eugene marched up into Germany to ſecure 
the election of his brother to the throne. The ſame year the grand- 
viſier ſent one of his agas in embaſſy to his highneſs, who gave him 
a very ſplendid audience at Vienna, and received from him 
. letter, written with the grand-viſier's own hand, wherein he ſtyles 

his highneſs, “the great pattern of Chriſtian princes, preſident of 
the Aulic council of war to the emperor of the Romans, the moit 
renowned and moſt excellent among the Chriſtian princes, firit peer 
among all the nations that believe in Chriſt, and belt beloved viſier 
of the emperor of the Romans.“ 

In 1712, after having treated with the States-General upon the 
propoſals of peace then made by the court of France, he came 
over to England, to try, if it were poſſible to engage our court to 
go on with "the war, for it met with great obſtructions here; but 
was ſurpriſed to find, the day before his arrival, which was on Jan. 
5, that his good friend the duke of Marlborough, was turned out 
of all his places. However, he concealed his uncaſineſs, and 
made a viſit to-the lord preſident of the council, and to the lord 
treaſurer ; and, having had an audience of the queen, the day atter 
his arrival, he paid his compliments to the foreign miniſters, and the 
new mini {try, eſpecially the duke of Ormond, whole triendihip he 
courted for the good of the common caule. But, above all, he did 
not neglect his talt friend and companion in military Les, the 
diſcardèd general; but paſſed his time chiefly with him. He was 
entertained by molt of the nobility, and magnihcently fealted in the 
city of Londan, by thoſe merchants who had formerly contributed 
to the Sileſian loan. But the courtiers, though they carctied hum 
for his own worth, were not forward to bring his negotiations to an 
a 1 4 iſfue: nor did the queen, though ſhe uſed him civilly, treat hin 
with that diſtinction which was due to his high merit. She made 
him a preſent of a ſword fet with diamonds, worth about gogol. 
which he wore on her birth- 7 and had the honour, at night, to 
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lead her to and from the opera, performed on this occaſion at court. 
After he had been told, that his maſter's affairs ſhould be treated of 
at Utrecht, he had his audience of leave March the igth, and the 17th 
ſet out to open the campaign in Flanders, where he experienced 
both good and ill fortune at Queſnoy and Landrecy. 


In 1713, though forced to act only defenſively on the Rhine 


againſt the French, who now threatened to over-run the empire, he 
nevertheleſo 10 lignalized himſelf by his vigilance and conduct, that 
he obliged them to ſpend one whole” ſummer in taking Landau and 
Friburg, March 6, 1714, he concluded with marſhal Villars, at 
Raſtadt, preliminary articles of a general peace between the Empire 
and France; which were 5 by him, as his imperial majeſty's 
plenipotentiary, September the 27th following, in a ſolemn treaty 
of peace, at Baden in Ergaw. Upon his return to Vienna, he was 
received with the loudeſt acclamations of joy by the people, and 
with the moſt cordial affection by the emperor, who preſented him 
with a fine {word, richly adorned with diamonds. He now ſeemed 
to have ſome refpite from the fatigues of war; but neither was this 
to lait long: for, though peace was concluded with France, yet 
war was breaking out on the tide of the Lurks, who, in 1716, be- 
gan to make extraordinary preparations. Eugene was ſent with 
the command of the imperial army into Hungary, attacked the 
Turks in their camp, and obtained a complete victory over them. 
He took the important fortreſs of 1 emaſwaer, after the Turks had 
been in poſſeſſion of it 164 years; and next inveſted Belgrade, 
which he alſo took. 

After making peace with the Turks, he had a long ſuſpenſion 
from thoſe glories which conflantly attended his victorious ſword : 
for, in the war which enſued between the emperor and the king of 
Spain, count Merci had the command of the army in Italy, and Eu- 
gene had no ſhare in it, any further than in council; and, at the 
concluſion of it, when he was appointed the emperor” s firlt pleni- 
potentiary in the treaty of Vienna, in 1725. Next we find him 
engaged in a new ſcene of action, in the war between the emperor 
his maſter, and the kings of France, Spain, and Sardinia, in which, 
from 1732 to 1735, he experienced various ſucceſs. 1 his illuſtri- 
ous hero died at Vienna, April 10, 1736, in his 7gd year. He 
was found dead in his bed, though he had been very gay the night 
before with company, whom he had entertained at ſup per, without 
making the leaſt complaint; and it was ſuppoſed, that he was 
choaked by an immoderate defluxion of rheum, with which it jeems 
he was ſometimes troubled. 

Among the valuable effects left by prince Eugene, were found 
a rich crucifix, embelliſhed with diamonds „ which the emperor pre- 
ſented him with, upon his laſt campaign into Hungary; ſix gold 
hilted ſwords ſet with diamonds ; one preſented him by his late im- 
perial majeity, another by queen Anne, a third by the late king of 
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Pruſſia, a fourth by George I. before his acceſſion to the crown, a 
fifth by the republic of Holland, and a fixih by the ſtate of Ve- 
nice; an exceeding rich ſtring of diamonds for a hat, with a buckle 
of the ſame ; twenty gold watches let with diamonds; belides a 
prodigious quantity of filver plate, jewels, &c. to an immenſe va- 
lue. Helikewifc left a large and curious library of books, among 
which were ſeveral rare manuſcripts, belides a tine cabinet of me- 
dals, and other curioſities, 
| — 

EULER (LrONARD) was born at Baſil, on the 14th of April 
1707; he was the fon of Paul Euler, and of Margaret Brucker (of 
an illuſtrious family in letters) and ſpent the firſt year of his life at 
the village of Richen, of which place his father was miniſter. Be- 
ing intended for the church, his father, who had himſelf {tudied un- 
der James Bernouillt,' taught him mathematics, with a view to their 
proving the ground-work of his other {tudies, and in' hopes that 
they would turn out a noble and uſeful ſecondary occupation; but 
they were deſtined to become a principal one; and Euler, aſſiſted 
and perhaps ſecretly encouraged by John Bernouilli, who foon diſ- 
covered that he was to be the greateſt ſcholar he ſhould ever turn 


out, ſoon declared his intention of devoting his life to the purſuit ; 


an intention, which the wiſe father did not thwart, and which the 
ſenſible fon did not fo adhere to, as not to connect with it a more 
than common improvement in every other kind ol uſctul Tearning, 
inſomuch, that in his latter days inen were wont to wonder how 
with ſuch a ſupertcrity in one branch, he could have been ſo near 
eminence in all the reſt. Upon the foundation of the Academy of 
Sciences at St. Peterſburg, in 1723, by Catherine I. the two 
younger Bernouilli had gone thither, promiting, when they ſet out 
to endeavour to procure Kuler a place in it: they accordingly wrote 
to him ſoon after, to apply his mathematics to phyliology ; he did 
fo, and ſtudied phyſic under the belt phyſicians at Baſil, but at the 
fame time, 1. e. in 1727, publiſhed a diflertation on the nature and 
propagation of ſound; and an anſwer to the queſtion on the maſting 
of thips, which the Academy of Sciences at Paris judged worthy 
of the acceflit. Soon after this, he was called to St. Peterſburg, and 
declared adjutant to the mathematical claſs in the academy, a claſs 
in which, from the circumſtances of the times (Newton, Leibnitz, 
and fo many other immortals having juſt ceaſed to live) no eaſy 
Jaurcls were to be gathered. Euler now periected the calculus inte— 
gratis, which before was in its infancy: he was theinventor of a new 
kind of calculus, that of Sines; he ſimplified analytical operations; 
and, aided by thefe powerful helpmates, and the altoniſhing facility 
with which he knew how to ſubdue expreſſions the moſt intract- 
able, he threw a new light on all the branches of the mathema- 
tics. But at Catherine's death the academy was threatened with 
extinction, by men who knew not the connection which arts and 

ſciences 
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ſciences have with the happineſs of a people. Euler was offered 
and accepted a licutenancy on board one of the Empreis's ſhips, 
with the promiſe of ſpeedy advancement. Luckily things changed, 
and our doctor-captain again found his own element, and was 


named Profeſſor of Natural Philoſophy in 1733, in the room of his 


friend John Bernouilli. The number of memoirs which Euler 
produced prior to this period is aſtoniſhing, but what he did in 1795 
is almoſt incredible. An important calculation was to be made, 
without loſs of time; the other academicians had demanded ſome 
months to do it. Euler aſked three days—1n three days he did it; 
but the fatigue threw him into a fever, and the fever left him not 
but without the lols of an eye, an admonition, I think, would have 
made ordinary men more ſparing of the other. The great revolu- 
tion, produced by the diſcovery of fluctions, had entirely changed 
the face of mechanics; ſtill, however, there was no complete work 
on the ſcience of motion, two or three only excepted, of which 
Euler felt the inſufficiency. He ſaw, with pain, that the beſt works 
on the ſubject, viz. © Newton's Principia,” and “ Herman's 
Phoronomia,” concealed the method by which theſe great men had 
come at ſo many wonderful diſcoveries, under a ſynthetic veil, In 
order to lift this up, Euler employed all the reſources of that analy- 
{is which had ſerved him fo well on fo many other occaſions; and fo 
uniting his own . diſcoveries to thole of other geometers, had them 
publiſhed by the academy in 1736. This placed Euler in the rank 
of the firſt geometricians then exiſting, and at a time when John 
Bernouilli was {Ull living. Such labours demanded ſome relaxation; 
the only one which Euler admitted, was muſic, but even to this he 
could not go witnout the ſpirit of geometry went with him. They 
produced together the eflay on a new theory of muſic, which was 
publithed in 17939, but not very well received, probably, becauſe it 
contains too much geometry for a muſician, and too much muſic 
for a geometrician. In 1740, his genius was again called forth by 
the academy of Paris (who, in 1738, had adjudged the prize to his 
paper on the nature and properties of fire} to diſcus the queſtion 
of the tides, which demanded a trightiul number of calculations, 
and an entire new ſyſtem of the world. This prize Euler did not 
gain alone; but he divided it with Maclaurin and D. Bernouilli, 
forming with them a triumvirate of candidates, which the altars of 
{cience had not often beheld. The agreement of the ſeveral me- 
moirs of Euler and Bernouilli, on this occafion, is very remarkable. 
Though the one philoſopher had ſet out on the princiſ le of admit- 
ing vortices, which the other rejected, they not only arrived at the 
ame end of the journey, but met ſeveral times on the road; for 
inſtance, in the determination of the tides under the frozen zone. 
Philoſophy, indeed, led theſe two great men by two different paths; 
Bernouilli, who had more patience than his friend, ſanctioned every 
phyſical hvpotheiis he was obliged to make by painful and Jaborious 
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experiment. Theſe Euler's impetuous genius ſcorned; and, though 
his natural ſagacity did not always ſupply the loſs, he made amends 
by his ſuperiority in analyſis, as often as there was any occaſion to 
ſimplifiy expreſſions, to adapt them to practice, and to recognize, 
by final. formulz, the nature of the reſult. In 1741, Euler re- 
ceived ſome very advantageous propoſitions from Frederic the ſecond 
(Who had juſt aſcended the Pruſſian throne) to go and aſſiſt him 
in forming an academy of ſciences, out of the wrecks of the 
Royal Society founded by Leibnitz. With theſe offers the totter- 
ing {tate of the St. Peterſburg academy under the regency made 
it neceſſary for our philoſopher to comply. He accordingly illu- 
mined the laſt volume of the“ Melanges de Berlin” with five 
eſſays, which are, perhaps, the beſt things in it, and contributed 
largely to the academical volumes, the firſt of which was publiſhed 
in 1744. No part of his multifarious labours is, perhaps, a more 
wonderful proof of the extenfiveneſs and facility of his genius, 
than what he executed at Berlin, at a time when he contrived 
that the Peterſburg acts ſhould not ſuffer from the loſs of him.“ 
In 1744, Euler publiſhed a complete treatiſe of iſoperimetrical 
curves. The fame year beheld the theory of the motions of the 
planets and comets; the well-known theory of magnetiſm, which 

ained the Paris prize; and the much-amended tranſlation of 
Robins's «« "Treatiſe on Gunnery.” In 1746, his «© Theory of 
Light and Colours” overturned Newton's “ Syſtem of Emana- 
tions ;”” as did another work, the (at that time triumphant) “ Mo- 
nads of Wolfe and Leibnitz.“ And now navigation was the only 
branch of uſeful knowledge, for which the labours of analyſis and 
geometry had: done nothing. The hydrographical part alone, and 
that which relates to the direction of the courſe of ſhips, had been 
treated by geometricians conjointly with nautical aſtronomy. Euler 
was the firlt who conceived and executed the project of making 
this a complete fcience. A memoir on the motion of floating 
bodies, communicated to the academy of St. Peterſburg in 1725, 
by M. le Croix, was what _ him the firſt idea. His reſearches 
on the equilibrium of ſhips furniſhed him with the means of bring- 
ing the ſtability to a determined meaſure. His ſucceſs encguraged 
him to go on, and produced the great work which the academy 


publiſhed in 1749, in which we find, in ſyſtematic order, the moſt 
ſublime things in the theory of the equilibrium and motion of 


floating bodies, and on the exiſtence of fluids ; this was followed 
by a ſecond part, which left nothing to be deſired on the ſubject, 
except the turning it into a language ealy of accels, and diveſting 
it ot the calculations which prevented its being of general uſe. 
Accordingly, in 1772, from a converfation with Admiral Knowles, 
and other aſſiſtance, out of the“ Scientia Navalis,” 2 vols. 4to. 
was produced, the“ Theorie complette de la Conſtruction & de la 
Manceuvre des Vaiſſcaux.““ This work was inſtantly tranſlated into 
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all languages, and the author received a preſent of 6000 livres 
from the French king: he had before had gool. from the Engliſh 
parliament, for the theorems, by the aſſiſtance of which Meyer 
made his lunar tables. ; 

And now it was time to collect, into one ſyſtematical and con- 
tinned work, all the important diſcoveries on the infiniteſimal 
analyſis, which Euler had been making for thirty years, and which 
lay diſperſed in the, memoirs of the different academies. This, 


accordingly, our profeſſor ſet about; but he prepared the way by 


an elementary work, containing all the previous requiſites for this 
{tudy. This is called“ An Introduction to the Analyſis of Infi- 
niteſimals,“ and is a work in which the author has exhauſted all 
the doctrine of functions, whether algebraical or tranſcendental, 
by ſhewing their transformation, their reſolution, and their develop- 
ment. I his introduction was ſoon followed by the author's ſeveral 
leſſons on the “ calculus integralis' and“ differentialis.” Having 
engaged himſelf to Count bee to furniſh the academy with 
papers ſufficient to fill their volumes for twenty years after his 
death, our philoſopher is likely to keep his word, having preſented 
teventy papers, through Mr. Golof kin, in the courſe of his life, 
and left two hundred and fifty more behind him ; nor is there one 
of theſe but what contains a difcovery, or ſomething that may lead 
to one, The moſt ancient of theſe memoirs form the collection 
lately publiſhed, under the title of“ Opuſcula Analytica.“ Such 
was Mr. Euler's Jabours, and theſe his titles to immortality |! 
Some ſwimmings in the head, which ſeized him on the firſt 
days of September 1789, did not prevent his laying hold of a few 
facts, which reached him through the channel of the public papers, 
to calculate the motions of the acroſtatical globes; and he even 
compaſſed a very dithcult integration, which the calculation had 
engaged him in. Put the decree was gone forth-: on the 7th of 


September he talked with Mr. Lexell, who had come to dine with 


him, of the new planet, and diſconrſed with him upon other ſub- 
jects, with his uſual penetration. He was playing with one of his 
grand-children at tea-time, when he was ſeized with an apoplectic 
fit. I am dying,” ſaid he before he loſt his ſenſes ; and he 
ended his glorious life a few hours after, aged ſeventy-ſix years, 
hve months, and three days. | 

Euler was twice married, and had thirteen children, four of 
whom only ſurvived him. The eldeſt ſon was well known as his 
father's aſſiſtant and ſucceſſor; the ſecond is phyſician wo the Em- 
preſs; and the third is a Lieutenant-Colonel of artillery, and direc- 
tor of the armory at Sefterbeck. The daughter married Major 
Bell. From theſe children he had thirty-eight grandchildren. 
| —' 

EUNAPIUS, a native of Sardis in Lydia, flouriſhed in the 
Fourth century, under the emperors Valentinian, Valens, and Gra- 

tian. 
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tian. He was a celebrated ſophiſt, a phyſician, and no inconti- 
derable hiſtorian. He was brought up by Chryſanthius, a ſophiſt 
of noble birth, who was related to him by marriage; at whole 
requeſt he wrote his book“ Ot the Lives of the Philoſophers and 
Sophiſts, in which he frequently thews himſelf an enemy to Chriſ— 
tianity. He wrote a hiltory of the Cæſars, which he deduced 
from the reign of Claudius, where Herodian left off, down to that 
of Arcadius and Honorius. This hittory is loft; but the- loſs is 
better to be borne, becauſe we have the ſubltance of it in Zoſimus, 
who is ſuppoſed to have done little more than copy it. We have 
no remains of Eunapius, but his © Lives of the Sophiſts,“ except 


3 a {mall fragment of his hiſtory, which is printed at the end of ſome 
5 editions of it: though Fabricius is of opinion, that this fragment 
| | belongs to another Eunapius, who lived ſomewhat carlier. 

104 : | — 

1 4 7 EUNOMIUS, an hereſiarch of the fourth century, was born 


at Dacora, a town of Cappadocia, and was the ſon of a peaſant: 
but not reliſhing a country lite, he went to Conſtantinople, and 
1fterwards to Alexandria, where he became the diſciple and ſecre— 
tary of Etius. He was abundantly more ſubtle than bis maſter, 
as well as more bold in propagating the doctrines of his dect, h 
have ſince been called Eunomians. He then returned to Antioch, 
where he was ordained a deacon by Eudoxus, biſhop of that place; 
but being ſent to defend Eudoxus againit Baſil of Ancyra, before 
the emperor Conſtantius, he was ſeized upon the road by the par- 
tiſans of Baſil, and baniſhéd to Mide, a town of Phrygia. He 
returned to Conſtantinople, and in 360 was made biſhop of Cyzi- 
cum by his protector Eudoxus, who advifed him to conceal his 
doctrine: but Eunomius was incapable of following this advice, 
and gave ſo much diſturbance to the church by the intemperauce 
of his zeal, that Eudoxus himfelt, by the order of Conſtantius, 
was obliged to depoſe him ſrom his bithopric, and he was that very 
year baniſhed again. Ile retired to a houſe which he had in Chal- 
cedonia, where he concealed the tyrant Procopius in 365; and, 
being accuſed by the emperor Valens of having afforded thelter to 
his enemy, was by him bamihed a third time to Mauritania. 
Valens, biſhop of Murſa, got him recalled ; and he was next 
baniſhed to the iſe of Naxos, for diſturbing the peace of the 
church. He again returned to Chalcedonia ; but Theodoſius the 
Elder obliged him to quit that place, and ſent him firſt to Hal- 
myris, a deſert of Mæſia near the Danube, and afterwards tio 
Cæſarea of Cappadocia : where, however, the inhabitants would 
not ſuffer him to continue, becaute he had formerly written againſt 
Baſil, their biſhop. Tired at length with being toſſed about, az 
indeed he well might, he petitioned to retreat to the place of his 
birth; at which he died very old about 394, aſter having expe- 
rienced great varicty of ſufferings. Eunomius wrote many things: 


and 
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and his writings were ſo highly eſteemed by his followers, that 
they thought their authority preferable to _ of the Goſpels. 

- EUPHRANOR, an excellent Tape painter of antiquity, 
flouriſhed about 362 years before Chriſt. He wrote ſeveral vo- 


lurnes of the art of colouring, and of ſymmetry : yet is faid to 
have fallen into the ſame error with Zeuxis, of making his heads 


too big, in proportion to the other parts. His conceptions were 
noble and elevated, Fiis ſtyle maſculine and bold: and he was the 
firſt who fignalized himſelf by repreſenting the majeſty of heroes. 


EUPOLIS. See CRATINUS. 


EURIPIDES, an ancient Greek poet, who excelled in tragedy, 
was born of a creditable Athenian family; eſpecially on his mother 
Clito's fide, whom Suidas reports to have been nobly deſcended, 

though Ariſtophanes in jelt calls her a cabbage-ſeller, and Valerius 

Maximus has recorded it in earneſt. He was born in the iſland 
Salamis, whither his father and mother had fled, with a great 
many other eminent families of Athens, upon the formidable de- 
ſign of Xerxes againſt Greece: and his birth is ſuppoſed to have 
happened! in the firſt year of the 75th Olympiad. 


The occaſion of his applying himſelf to dramatic poetry was 


the extreme danger his malter Anaxagoras had incurred by his 
philoluphy : who, under the notion of deſpiſing the public gods, 

was banithed Athens by the fury of the mob, and had the good 
fortune to come off with his life. He was then eighteen : how- 
ever, his works will evidently ſhew, that he did not afterwards 
lay aſide the findy of morality and phyſics. He wrote a great 
number of trageuies, which were highly eſteemed both in his life- 
time and after his death: and Quintilian, among many others, 
thought him the beſt of all the tragic poets. 

[e- has been wondered, that the Ra poets ſhould celebrate 
Sophocles, Mſchylus, and Theſpis, as Virgil, Propertius, and 
Horace have done, yet ſhould make no mention of Euripides: 
but the reaſon afligned for this omiſſion is, that the {ſyllables which 
compole his name were not ſuited to hexameter verſe, and not 
that they thought him inferior, at leaſt not to Aſchylus and 
Theſpis. Varro relates, that out of the 75 tragedies written by 
him, tive only gained the victory; yet obſerves, that moſt of thoſe 
who conquered him were wretched poetalters. However, his 
pieces were prodigiouſly applauded ; and nothing can better de- 
monſtrate the high elteem they were in, than the ſervice they did 
to the Athenians in Sicily. The Actin army under the com- 
mand of Nicias ſuffered all the calamities that ill fortune can poſſi- 
bly rednc e men to. The victors made a molt cruel advantage of 
their victories ; but although they treated the Athenian ſoldiers 
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with ſo much inhumanity, yet they were extremely kind to ſuch 
as could repeat any of Euripides's verſes. 

It was almoſt impoſſible for two great poets, ſuch as Sophocles 
= and Euripides, who were contemporary, and aſpired to the ſame 
ay glory, to love one another, or to continue long in friendſhip. Ac- 
| cordingly they fell out; and Athenæus relates ſeveral particulars of 
their quarrel, which are no way honourable to them. Neverthe- 
leſs, Sophocles diſcovered a great eſteem for Euripides, when he 
4 heard of his death : he cauſed a tragedy to be repreſented, in which 
1 her himſelf appeared in a mourning habit, and made his actors take 

off their crowns. There are ſeveral paſſages in his tragedies againſt 
"vi women; and it cannot be denied, that he took a pleaſure in 
| railing at the fair ſex, on which account he acquired the name of 
i | a woman-hater. He married a wife when he was three and 
"bed twenty years old, by whom he had three ſons; and, after the diſ- 
"1 = ſolute Hife of this firſt wife had forced him to divorce her, he 
ö married a ſecond, who proved at leaſt as diforderly. Though 
Suidas has diſtinguiſhed Euripides by the title of woman-hater, 
| yet Athenzus calls him a woman-lover. He aſſures us, that this 
4 oet was very fond of the fair ſex, and that Sophocles hearing 
q ſomebody ſay, that he bore a mortal hatred to them; * I own 
1 he does, ſays Sophocles, “ in his tragedies, but he is paſſionately 
Wl fond of them in bed.” Agreeable to this notion of his chaſtity, 
i ſome authors lay, that, deſirous to make ule of the privilege allowed 
at Athens of marrying two wives, he took two together, but made 
ſo ill a choice, that they quite wore out his patience, and raiſed in 
him an averſion to the whole ſex. 
Archelavs, king of Macedonia, was fond of learned men, in- 
vited them to his court by acts of muniticence, gave them a moſt 
racious reception, and often raiſed them to very high honours. 
'hus he behaved to Euripides, about a year after the Sicilian de- 
feat, whom, if Solinus may be credited, he made his prime mini- 
ſter. The advanced age of Euripides, and the chaſtity which 
many writers aſcribe to him, ſhould reſtrain us from believing too 
haſtily the amorous adventures which are ſaid to have befallen 
him at Macedon. He was ſeventy-two, when he went to that 
court; and it has always been acknowledged, that he never was 
inclined to unnatural amours. He had palied but tew years there, 
when an unhappy accident concluded his life. He was walking 
in a wood, and, according to his uſual manner, in deep meditation; 
when, untortunately happening upon Archelaus's hounds, he was 
by them torn to pieces. It 1s not certain, wheiher his death hap- 
pened by chance, or through envy of ſome of the courtiers. How- 
ever, Archelaus buried him with great magnilicence ; and, not 
contented with ſolemnizing his funeral oblequies, he alſo cut his 
hair, and aſſumed all the marks of grief. He was near ſeventy- 
| five 
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five years old when he died : he was a man of great gravity and 
ſeverity in his conduct, and regardleſs of pleaſures. 


He is, of all writers, remarkable for having interſperſed moral 
reflections and philoſophical aphoriſms in his dramatic pieces; and, 


it is generally thought, he has done it too frequently. He uſed 


to ſhut himſelf up in a gloomy cave, and there compole his 
works. This cave was in the iſle of Salamis, and Aulus Gellius 
had the curiolity to, go into it. He compoled his verſes with 
great difficulty. There are now extant but nineteen of his tra- 
gedies, and part of a twentieth ; though Suidas ſays, that he com- 
poſed ninety-two. Suidas ſays allo, that, according to others, he 
wrote ſeventy-five only; but Barnes found the titles of eighty- 
four. There had been five editions of all his plays, in Greek, 
with Latin verſions; one by Joſhua Barnes, in 1694, in folio, 
Cambridge; another in 1778, was publiſhed from the Clarendon 
preſs at Oxford, with all the neceſſary care of having collated MSS. 
with learned notes, and the Latin veriton amended, by Samuel 
Muſgrave, M. D. | 

EUSDEN (LAWREN CE), deſcended from a good family in 
Ireland, and fon of Dr. Euſden, rettor of Spotſworth in Y ork- 
ſhire, was educated at Trinity-College, Cambridge; after which 
he went into orders; and was for ſonie time chaplain to Richard 
Lord Willoughby de Broke. His firlt patron was the celebrated 
Lord Halifax, whoſe poem“ On the Battle of the Boyne,” Euſ- 
den tranſlated into Latin. He was alſo eſteemed by the duke of 
Newcaſtle, on whoſe marriage with lady Heutietta Go »}phin he 
wrote an Epithalamium, for which, upon the death of Rowe, he 
was by his grace (who was then lord chamberlain, and conſidered 
the verſes as an elegant compliment) preferred in 1718 to the 
laureatſhip. He had ſeveral enemics ; and, among others, Pope, 
who put him into his Dunciad ; though we do not know what 
provocation he gave to any of them, unleſs by being raiſed to the 


dignity of the laurel. Perhaps great part of the ridicule, which 


has been thrown on Euſden, may ariſe from his ſucceeding ſo in- 
genious a poet as Rowe. It is obſerved, that Euſden ſet out well 
in life, but afterwards turned out a drunkard, and beſotted his fa- 
culties away. He died at his reQtory at Coningſby, Lincolnſhire, 
the 27th of September 1730; and left behind him in MS., a tranſ- 
lation of the works of Taſſo, with a life of that poet. Some of 
his beſt poems may be ſeen in Nichols's “ Select Collection.“ 


EUSEBIUS, ſurnamed Pamphilus, from his . friendſhip with 
Pamphilus the Maztyr, and an eminent eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, was 
born in Paleſtine, about A. D. 267. Cave thinks it probable, 
that he was born at Cæſarea; but we are not certain as to the 


place of his birth. We have no account who were his parents, 
Vor. V. 2 EO | nor 
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nor who his maſters : but he tells us himſelf, that he was educated 
in Paleſtine, and ſaw Conſtantine there, while he travelled through 
that country in the retinue of Diocletian. He was ordained prieſt 
by Agapius, biſhop of Cæſarea, where he contracted an intimacy 
with Pamphilus, an eminent preſbyter of that church. During the 
perſecution under the Diocletian, he exhorted the Chriſtians to 
ſuffer reſolutely for the faith of Chriſt ; and partieularly afhſted his 

oy who ſuffered martyrdom after two years impri- 
ſonment. In the time of the ſame perſecution, he went to Tyre, 


where he was an eye-witneſs of the glorious combats of the hve 


x. Ay martyrs. He was likewiſe in Egypt and at Thebais, 
where he ſaw the admirable conſtancy of many martyrs of both 
ſexes. He has been reproached with having offered incenſe to 
idols in this perſecution, in order to free himſelf from priſon. But 
Cave very juſtly remarks, that had he really facrificed, the diſcipline 
of the church was then ſo rigid, he would have been degraded 
from his orders; at leaſt, would never have been advanced to the 
epiſcopal dignity. 95 | | 
When the perſecution was over, and peace reſtored to the church, 
Euſebius was elected biſhop of Cæſarea, in the room of Agapius, 
who was dead; and this was about the year 313. He had after- 
wards a conſiderable ſhare in the conteſt relating to Arius, prieſt of 
Alexandria; whoſe cauſe he, as well as other biſhops of Paleſtine, 
defended at firſt, upon a perſuaſion that Arius had bzen unjuſtly 
perſecuted by Alexander, biſhop of Alexandria, He not only 
wrote to that biſhop in favour of Arius, but likewiſe, not being 
able to procure his reſtoration, he permitted him and his followers 
to preſerve their rank, and to hold in their churches the ordinary 
aſſemblies of the faithful, on condition that they ſhould ſubmit to 
their biſhop, and entreat him to reſtore them to communion. He 
aſſiſted at the council of Nice, held in 325, and made a ſpeech: to 
the emperor Conſtantine, at whoſe right-hand he was placed, when 


he came to the council. He at firſt refuſed to admit of the term 


ConsUBSTANTIAL ; and the long and formal oppoſition which he 


made to it occaſioned a ſuſpicion that he was not altogether ſincere, ' 
\ when he ſubſcribed, as he did at length, to the Nicene creed. 


About 330, he was preſent at the council of Antioch, in which 


» Euſtathius, biſhop of that city, was depoſed : but though he con- 


ſented to his depyſition, and was elected to the fee of Antioch in 
his room, he abſolutely refuſed it; and when the biſhops wrote to 
Conſtantine to deſire him to oblige Euſebius to conſent to the 


election, he wrote alſo to the emperor, to requeſt him that he would 


not urge him to accept of it: which Conſtantine readily granted, 
and at the ſame time commended his moderation. Euſebius aſſiſted 
at the council of Tyre held in 335 againſt Athanaſius; and at the 
aſſembly of biſhops at Jeruſalem, when the church was dedicated 
there. He was ſent by thofe biſhops to Conſtantine, to * 

: : | waat 
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what they had done againſt Athanaſius: and it was then, that he 
pronounced his panegyric upon that emperor, during the public 
rejoicings in the goth year of his reign, which was the laſt of his 
life. He was honoured with very particular marks of Conſtan- 
tine's eſteem : he frequently received letters from him, ſeveral of 


which are inſerted in his books; and he was often invited to the 


emperor's table, and admitted into private diſcourſe with him. 
When Conſtantine wanted copies of the ſcriptures, for the uſe of 
thole churches which he had built at Conſtantinople, he com- 
mitted the care of tranſcribing them to Euſebius, whom he knew 
to be well ſkilled in thoſe affairs: and when Euſebius dedicated to 
him his book concerning Ealter,” he ordered it immediately to 
be tranſlated into Latin, and deſired our author to communicate as 
ſoon as pollible the other works of that nature which he had then 

in hand. 5 | | | - | 
Euſebius did not long furvive Conſtantine, for he died about 
338, according to Dupin; or $40, according to Valeſius. He 
wrote ſeveral great and important works, of which among thoſe 
that are extant we have, 1. Chronicon :”* divided into two parts, 
and carried down to A. D. 325; in which, not long before the 
council of Nice, Cave ſuppoſes this work to have been finiſhed. 
The firſt part, which 1s at prefent extremely mutizated, contains 
an hiſtory of the Chaldeans, Aflyrians, Medes, Perſians, Lydians, 
Jews, Egyptians, &c. from the creation of the world. In the 
ſecond part, which is called “ Canon Chronicus,“ he digeſts the 
hiſtory of the ſeveral nations according to the order of time. St. 
Jerom tranſlated both parts into Latin: but we have remaining of 
the verſion of the firlt part only ſome extracts, containing the 
names of the kings, printed with the tranflation of the ſecond 
part. It was printed at Balil, and afterwards publiſhed more 
accurately by Arnauld de Pontac, biſhop of Baras, at Bourdeaux 
in 1604. But no perſon ever undertook to collect the Greek frag- 
ments of the original, till Joſeph Scaliger publiſhed them at Leyden, 
1606, in folio. here was another edition, much enlarged, printed 
at Amſterdam in 16538, in two volumes folio, under the care of 
Alexander Morus. 2. Praparationis Evangelicæ, libri XV.” 
3. De Demonſtratione Evangelica.” We have of this book 
only ten books extant, though Euſebius wrote twenty. A beau- 
tiful edition of this and the former work was printed in Greek by 
Robert Stephens in 1544 and 1545, in two volumes, folio. . They 
were reprinted at Paris 1628, in two volumes folio, with a new 
verſion of the book * De Praparatione” by the Jeſuit Francis 
Vigerus, and with Donatus's tranſlation of the book + De Demon- 
ſtratione.” 4. © Hiiſtoriz Eccleſiaſticæ, libri V.“ It contains the 
hiſtory of the church from the beginning to the death of Licinius 
the elder, which includes a period of 324 years. At the end of 
the eighth book, we find a ſmall treatiſe “ Of the martyrs of 
O32 | Paleſtine;“ 
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Paleſtine ;” in which he deſcribes the martyrdom of thoſe who 
ſuffered for the faith of Chriſt in that province. This has been 
erroneouſly confounded with the 8th book of the hiſtory ; whereas 
it is a ſeparate tract, which ſerves for a ſupplement to that book. 
The eccleſiaſtical hiſtory has been often tranſlated and printed: 
but the beſt edition is that of Henry Valeſius, who, having re- 
marked the defects of all the former tranſlations, undertook a new 
one, which he has joined to the Greek text reviſed by four manu- 
ſcripts, and added notes full of erudition. Valeſius's edition was 


printed at Paris in 1659 and 1671, and at Francfort in 1672, with - 


the reit of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians. Tt was printed again at 
Cambridge in 1720, in three volumes folio, by William Reading : 
who has joined to the notes of Valeſius ſuch obſervations of modern 
authors as he had picked up here and there. 5. Contra Hiero- 
clem liber.” Hierocles had written a book, under the name of 
Philalethes, againſt the Chriſtian religion; in which, to render it 
ridiculous, he had compared Apollonius "L'yanzus with Chriſt, 
affirming, that the former had worked miracles as well as the 
latter, and was aſcended to heaven as well as he. Againſt this 
work of Hierocles, Euſebius's book was written; and it is printed 


at the end of the De Demonſtratione Evangelica,” and at the 


end of Philoſtratus «© De vita Apollonii.” 6. Contra Marcel- 


lum, libri TI.” and “ De Eccleſiaſtica Theologia, libri III.“ 


This work was deſigned to confute Marcellus, bithop of Ancyra, 
who was condemned for Sabellianiſm in the ſynod at Conſtantino— 


ple in 336; and it was written at the deſire of that ſynod. It is 


ſubjoined alſo to the book De Demonſtratione.” #7. © Epiſtola 
ad Cæſarienſes de fide Niczna.*” Socrates and Theodoret have 
preſerved this in their eccleſiaſtical hiſtories. 8.“ De locis He- 


braicis, containing a geographical deſcription of all the countries, 


Cities, and 0 wh mentioned in the Old Teſtament. It was tran- 
{lated into Latin, and at the ſame time enlarged and corrected by 


St. Jerom. The original with that tranſlation, and a new verſion, 


with learned notes, was publiſhed by James, Bonfrerius at Paris in 


1631 and 1659. 9. © Oratio de Jaudibus Conſtantini.“ This is 


printed at the end of the eccleſiaſtical hiſlory. 10. © De vita 
Conſtantini, libri IV.” This is rather a panegyric than a life, 
being written in a florid and oratorical ſtyle. Some have denied 
this to be Euſebius's ; but Cave thinks their arguments ſo incon— 
ſiderable, as not to deſerve a particular anſwer, It is ſubjoined to 
the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 11. © Expoſitio in Canticum Canticorum.”” 
This was not written entirely by Euſebius, but compiled partly out 
of his writings, and partly: out. of thoſe of Athanalius, us, 
Nyſſen, and others. It was publiſhed in Greek with Polychro- 


nius and Pſellus by Meurſius at Leyden 1617 in 4to. 12. Vitæ 


prophetarum, aſcribed to Euſebius in an ancient manuſcript, and 
publiſhed with the commentaries of Procopius on Iſaiah, in Greek 
3 and 


1 


EUSTATHIUS.  *' 


_—_ 


— — 


and Latin, by Curterius, at Paris, 1589, in folio. 13. Canones 
ſacrorum evangeliorum X.“ The tranſlation of theſe by St. 
Jerom is publiſhed among that father's works, and in the “ Biblio- 
theca patrum.” 14. Apologiz pro Origene liber primus,“ 

tranſlated by Ruffinus, is publiſhed in St. Jerom's works. St. 

Jerom tells us, that Euſebius was the ſole author of the “ Six 

Books of the Apology for Origen,” aſcribed to his friend Pam- 

philus ; but it is evident from the teſtimony of Euſebius himſelf, 

and from that of Photius, that he wrote the five firſt books in 
conjunction with Pamphilus, and added the ſixth after the death of 

that martyr. - The Latin tranflation of the firſt book of this work 

is. all that we have remaining of it. 15. © Sermon in illud, Sero 

abbatorum. Item, De Angelis ad monumentum wviſis.” Theſe two 

ſermons were publiſhed in Greek and Latin by Combefiſius. 

Beſides theſe works of Euſebtus, there are ſeveral extant in MS. 

which have not yet been publiſhed ; and the titles of ſeveral, which 

are not extant. 

Euſebius was a man of extenſive learning, but his ſtyle neither 
agreeable nor polite. He was one of the moſt learned men of 
antiquity, and there was none among the Greek writers, who had 
read ſo much; but he never applied himſelf to the poliſhing of his 
works, and was very negligent in his diction. 


EUSTATHIUS, a very learned Greek, was born at Conſtan- 
tinople, and flouriſhed about A. D. 1170. He was educated for 
the church; was firſt a monk, then deacon of the great church at 
Conſtantinople, then biſhop of Myra elect, and laſtly, before he 
was conſecrated for Myra, tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of Theſ- 
ſalonica. Many things are recorded, of which he is ſaid to have 
been the author ; but the works for which he is chiefly memorable 
are his * Commentaries upon Homer and Dionyſius's Periegeſis.“ 
His © Commentaries upon Homer' were firſt publiſhed with that 
poet at Rome in 1550, under the pontificate of Julius III. to 
whom they were dedicated ; and were reprinted by Frobemus at 
Baſil ten years after. They are very copious, and frequently 
illuſtrate the text; but they are principally valued by grammarians, 
for the great aſſiſtance they afford, in underſtanding the Greek lan- 
guage. The learned Duport, in his “ Gnomologiz Homericæ,“ 
makes a matter of wonder of it, that Euſtathius, who was a 
Chriſtian and an archbiſhop, ſhould never mention Holy Scripture, 
and very ſeldom the eccleliallical writers, throughout his commen- 
tarics, though he had fo many opportunities of mentioning both. 
His © Commentaries upon the Periegeſis of Dionyſius,” were firlt 
publithed at Paris in 1577, but very imperſectly; they were greatly 
augmented by Fabricius, who fupplicd a vaſt hiatus between verſes / 
889 and 917; and this edition was inſerted in its proper place by 
Hudton, in his edition at Oxford, 1697, 8vo, When Euſtathins 

| died, 
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died, and at what age, we know not ; but he appears to have been 
alive in 1194. | : 
— an | 
EUTROPIUS (FrAvius), an Italian ſophiſt, as Suidas calls 
him, wrote a compendious hiſtory of Roman affairs, divided into 
ten books, from the foundation of the city to the reign of Valens, 
to whom it was dedicated: that is, to A. D. 364. He was ſecre- 
tary to Conltantine the Great, and afterwards ſerved as a ſoldier 
under Julian the Apoltate, whom he attended in his expedition 
againſt the Perſians. There have been two opinions about his 
Ghriſtian, others a 
Heathen. But they ſeem top have more reaſon on their ſide, who 
conclude him to have 1 not only from his ſituation 
and character under Julian, but from the teſtimony of Nicephorus 
Gregoras, who declares him to have been “ of the fame age and 
ſeq” with that emperor. The beſt edition of his hiſtory is that of 
Mrs. Le Fevre, afterwards madam Dacicr, which was publiſhed 
for the ule of the dauphin, at Paris, 4683, in 4to. - At the end of 
the tenth book, he promiles another hiſtorical work, or rather a 
continuation of this; but death, we ſuppoſe, prevented the execu- 
tion of his purpoſe. 5 
3 
EUTYCHIUS, a Chriſtian author, of the ſect of the Mel- 
chites, was born at Cairo in Egypt, 876, and became eminent in 
the knowledge of phylic ; which he practiſed with ſo much ſuccels 
and reputation, that even the Mahometans reckoned him one of 


the beit phyſicians in his time. Towards the latter part of his 


life, he applied himſelf to divinity; and was choſen, in 933, 
patriarch of Alexandria. He then took the name of Eutychius ; 
for his Arabic name was Said Ebn Batrik. He had the misfortune 
not to be very acceptable to his people; for there were continual 
Jars between them, fm his firſt accetiion to the lee, to the time 
of his death, which happened in 9309. He wrote Annals from the 
beginning of the world to the year 990; in which may be found 
many things which occur no where elſe, but certainly many more 
which were collected from lying legends, and are entirely fabulous. 


An extract from theſe Annals, under the title of“ Annals of the 


church of Alexandria, was publithed by Selden, in Arabic and 


Latin, in 1642, 4to. and the Annals entire were publiſhed by 
Pocock, in Alabie and Latin, in 1639, 4to. with a preface and 
notes by Selden. Beſides thele Eat ychius wrote a book “ De 
rebus Siciliæ,“ after it was taken by the Saracens ; the manuſcript 
of which is now in the public library at Cambridge, ſubjoined to 
the Annals; alſo“ A Diſputation between the Heterodox and the 
Chriſtians :** Gather with ſome imall medical performances, 


— — 
_EVAGRIUS SCHOLASTICUS, an ancient eccleſiaſtical 
h:torlan, was born at Epiphania, a city of Syria Secunda, about the 
| : year 


EVANS---{Fobn). „ 


my 


— — 


— 


year 536. He was ſent to a grammar-ſchool at four years of age; 
and, two years after, was ſeized with the plague, as he himſelf 
informs us. He ſays, that this peſtilence raged two and fifty years, 
and in a manner deſolated the earth; and that he afterwards loſt, 
during the ſeveral ſtages of it, many of his children, his wife, and 
ſeveral of his relations and ſervants. Quitting the grammar-{chool, 
he applied himſelf to rhetoric ; and making a great progreſs in that 
art, was repiſtered ampng the advocates, whence he obtained the 
name of Scholaſticus, this term ſignifying a lawyer. He practiſed 
law at' Antioch, where he gained the friendſhip of George the 
patriarch of that city, and was made his counſellor and aſſeſſor. 
His authority appears to have been great in that city; for, in 592, 
when, deprived of his wife and children, he married again, and 
took a young virgin of that city, an holiday was kept, and a public 
feſtival celebrated both in pompous ſhews, and about his marriage- 
bed. In the reign of Tiberius Conſtantinus, he had the dignity of 
quæſtor conferred upon him; and, not long after, when he had 
made an oration in praiſe of Mauricius Auguſtus, upon the birth 
of Theodoſius, he was appointed prefect by Mauricius. In 589, 
he attended George of Antioch to Conſtantinople, in quality of 
counſellor, when he appealed to the emperor and ſynod upon an 
accuſation of inceſt, brought againſt him by a ſilverſmith. Aﬀter 
this, he publiſhed “ Six Books of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory;“ begin- 
ning with the year 431, where T heodoret, Socrates, and Sozomen, 
conclude, and ending with 394. It is not certain when he died. 
His eccleſiaſtical hiſtory was publifhed in Greek by Robert 
Stephens, Paris, 1544; at Geneva, in Greek and Latin, in 1612; 
at Paris in 1673, with a new verſion and notes by Henry Valeſius ; 
and afterwards rePublithed at Cambridge in 1720, by William 
Reading, with additional notes of various authors: all of them, in 
tolio. | 

Beſides this hiſtory, there were © Letters, Relations, Decrees, 
Orations, and Diſputations,” written chiefly in the name of Gre- 
gory of Antioch : but theſe are now loſt: as is likewiſe his 
« Panegyric to the emperor Mauricius, upon the birth of Theo- 
doſius.“ | | 

— — 

EVANS (JohN), a Welſh conjurer, who is ſaid to have applied 
his mind to aſtrology, after he had continued ſome time in the 
univerſity of Oxford, where he was brought up. Then, entering into 
orders, he obtained a cure in Staffordſhire ; but was forced to fly 
from it ſome years after, not only on account of debaucheries, for 
which he was infamous, but for“ giving judgment upon things loſt, 
which,“ as Lilly faith, © is the only thame of aſtrology.” He is 
deſcribed as the moſt ſaturnine perſon that ever was beheld ; of a 
middle ſtature, broad forehead, beetle-browed, thick-ſhouldered, 
flat-noſed, full-lipped, down-looked, of black curling ſtiff-hair, 

| : and 
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and ſplay-footed. But ſays Wood, to give him his due, he had a 
molt piercing judgment, naturally, upon a figure of theft, and 
many other queſtions; though for money he would at any time 
give contrary judgment. He was addicted to drinking, we are 
told, as well as whoring ; and, in his liquor, was ſo very quarrel- 
ſome and abuſive, that he was ſeldom without a black eye, or a 
bruiſe of ſome kind or other. He made a great many antimonial 


cups, upon the ſale of which he principally ſubſiſted. After he 


was forced from Enfield, he retired with his family to London; 

where Lilly found him in 1692, and received from him inſtructions 

in aſtrology. He publithed ſeveral almanacs and prognoſtications. 
5 — 

EVANS (ABEL), though a man of genius, the friend of the 
firſt poets of the times, and applauded by them, is now hardly 
known. He is generally ſtyled Dr. Evans the Epigrammiſt, and 
was one of the Oxford wits. He is mentioned in the Dunciad, in 
company with Dr. Young and Dean Swift, as one of the authors 
whoſe works had been claimed by James More Smith. Dr. Evans 
was of St. John the Baptiſt's College, Oxford; and took the degree 


_ of M. A. March 23, 1699; that of B. D. April 26, 1705; and 


D. D. May 16, 1711. He was burſar to his college ; vicar of St, 
Gyles's, Oxford; and appears to have been intimate with Mr. + 
Pope, to whom there are two letters by him in print, in one of 
which the initial letter W. (intended for his Chriſtian name) is by 
miſtake put inſtead of that by which he uſed to ſign himſelf. A 
good ſpecimen of his poems may be ſeen in Nichols's “ Select 

ollection ;** particularly « The Apparation, occaſioned by the 
Publication of Tindal's Rights of the Chriitian Church ;” „“ Ver- 
tumnus, an Epiſtle to Mr, Jacob Pobart, 1713; and ſome of his 


| — — 

EVELYN (Jon, Eſq.), one of the greateſt natural philoſo- 
phers that England has produced, was born at Wotton in Surrey, 
the ſeat of his father Richard Evelyn, Eſq. Oct. 31, 1620. He 
was deſcended from a very ancient family, which flouriſhed in 
Shropſhire ; and was firlt ſettled at Wotton. in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. He was inſtructed in grammar learning at Lewes in Suſſex; 
whence, in 16g7, he was removed, and entered a geni!eman com- 
moner at Baliol-College in Oxford. He remained there about 


three years, proſecuting his ſtudies with great diligence ; and then 


removed to the Middle-Temple, in order to add a competent know- 
ledge of the laws of his country to his philological and philoſophical 
acquiſitions. Upon the breaking out of the civil war, he repaired 
to Oxford; where he obtained leave from Charles I. under his 
own hand, to travel abivad for the completion of his education. 
In 1644, he left England, in order to make the tour of Europe; 
which he performed very ſucceſsfully, making it his buſineſs to in- 
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quire carefully into the {tate of the ſciences, and the improvements, 
made in all uſeful arts, wherever he came. He | [nent ſome time 
at Rome, and happened to be there at the time of Laud's death ; 
which gave him an opportunity of vindicatitig, in ſome meaſure, 
the memory of that honeſt, but raſh and zealons man. 


He viſited allo otlier parts of Italy, for the ſake of Improving 


himſelf in architecture, painting, the knowledge of antiquities, 
medals, and the like. His early affection to, and {kill in, the fine 
arts, appeared during his travels; for we find, that he delineated 
on the ſpot the proſpects of ſeveral remarkable places that lie be- 
twixt Rome and Naples: more particularly,“ The Three Ta- 
verns, or the Forum of Appius,“ mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles;“ The Promontory of Anxur; A Proſpect of Naples 
from Mount Veſuvius; A Proſpect of Veſuvius, as it appears to- 
wards Naples; The Mouth of Mount Veſuvias ; all which were 
engraved from our Author's Sketches by Hoare, an eminent Artiſt 
at that Time.” He rcturned to Paris in 1647; where, being re- 
commended to Sir Richard Browne, the king's miniſter there, he 
made his addrefles to his only daughter Mary, whom he ſoon 
after married, and by whom he became poilctſed of Saycs-Court, 

near Deptford 1 in Kent, where he relided after his return to Eng- 
land, which was about 1631. Some time before this, he had com- 
menced author; and the following pieces ſcem to have been the 
firſt productions of his pen: 1. © Of Liberty and Servitude, 


1649,” 12mo. tranſlated from the French. 2. A Character of 


England, as it was lately pretented in a Letter to a Nobleman of 
France, with Reflections on Gallus Caſtratus, 1651,” 16mo. The 
third edition Ai this book appearcd in 165 0 at preſent it is very 
ſcarce. 3. The State of France, 1652,” SVO. 4. An Eflay 
on the firit Back of Lucretius, interpreted and made into Engliſh 
verſe, 1656,” 8vo. This tranſlation was decorated with a from: 
tiſpiece, deſigned by his ingenious lady; and with a panegyrical 
copy of verſes by Mr. Waller, prefixed to it. 3. The French 
Gardener; in{truQting how to cultivate all Sorts of Fruit-Trees and 
Herbs for the Garden, 1658,“ and teveral times after. In moſt 
of the editions is added,“ The Engliih Gardenery indicated by John 
Roſe, Gardener to king Charles II. with a Tract of the making 
and ordering of Wines in France.” The third edition of this 

French Gardener,” which came out in 1676, was illuſtrated 
with ſculptures. 6. © T1 he Golden Book of St. Chryſoftom, con- 
cerning the Education of Children, 1659,” 12mo. 

The fituation%of public affairs induced him to live very retired 
at Sayes- Court; and ſo fond was he of this rural ſcene, that he 
was deſirous of making it his ſettled courſe of life. This ſtudious 
diſpoſition, together with his diſguit of the world, occaſioned by 
the violence and confuſion of the times, was ſo ſtrong, that he 
actually propoſed to Mr. Boyle the railing a kind of College for 
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the reception of perſons of the ſame turn of mind; where they 
might enjoy the plcaſure of ſociety, and at the ſame time pats their 
days without care or interruption. His letter to Mr, Boyle, in 
which this plan of a college is contained, is dated Sept. 3, 1659, 
and exhibits an agrecable portrait of his philoſophic and contem- 
plative mind : it is printed in Boyle's works. Nevertheleſs, upon 
a proſpect of the king's reſtoration, like a good patriot, he made 
ſome change in his ſentiments, quitting philoſophy for politics; 
and, upon an attempt being made to damp the deſtres of the 
ople for the king's return, he drew his pen in defence of the 
royal perſon and cauſe. He publiſhed, 7. * An Apology for the 
| royal Party, written in a Letter to a Perfon of the late Council of 
a State: with a Touch at the pretended Plea of the Army, 1659,” 
AN 410. Soon after came out a piece, entitled.“ News from Bruſſels, 
iq Ein a Letter from a near Attendant on his Majeſty's Perſon, to a 
Perſon of Honour here, dated March 10, 1659.” The deſign of 
this pretended letter was to repreſent the character of Charles II. 
in as bad a light as poſſible; and intended to deſtroy the impreſſion 
which had been propagated to his advantage. All the king's friends 
were extremely alarmed at this attempt, and Mr. Evelyn as much 
as any of them : who, to furniſh an antidote to this poifon with 
all poſlible ſpeed, ſent abroad, in a week's time, a complete an- 
ſwer, entitled, 8.“ The late News or Meffage from Bruſſels 
unmaſked, 1639, 4to. | 1 | 
Immediately after the king's return, he was introduced to, and 
raciouſly received by him; nor was it long before he received a 
ſingular mark of the King's eſteem for and confidence in him: 
for he was choſen by his majeſty to draw up «+ A Narrative of 
a Diſpute and Quarrel for Precedence, which happened between 
the Spanith and French Amballadors,” and which would have oc- 
calioned a war between thoſe nations, if the king of Spain, though 
he gained the better in the preſent ſcuffle, had not agreed to yield 
precedence to the French upon all future occaſions without any 
diſpute. He began now to enter into the active ſcenes of life, 
but yet without bidding adieu to his ſtudies ; on the contrary, he 
publiſhed, in the ſpace of a few months, no leſs than four pieces: 
as, 9. A Panegyric at his Majeſty, King Charles the Second's 
Coronation, 4664,” folio. 10. “ Inſtructions concerning the 
erecting of a Library, tranſlated from the French of Gabrict 
Naude, with ſome Improvements by himſelf, 1661.” 11. Fu- 
mifugium: or, the Inconveniencies of the Air and the Smoke of 
London diſſipated. "Together with ſome Remedies humbly pro- 
poſed, 1661,” 4to. 12. Tyrannus; or, the Mode: in a Dil- 
courſe of Sumptuary Laws, 1661,” 8vo. In 1663, when the 
Royal Society was eſtabliſhed, he was. appointed one of the firſt 
fellows and council. He had piven a proof the ſame year, how 
well he deſerved that diſtinction, by a ſmall but excellent work, 
: entitled, 


. | 
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entitled, 13. Sculptura: or, the Hiſtory and Art of Chalco- 
graphy and Engraving in Copper, with an ample Enumeration 
of the moſt renowned maſters and their works. To which is an- 
nexed a new manner of Engraving or Mezzotinto, communicated 
by his highneſs, prince Rupert, to the Author of this Treatiſe, 
1662,” 12mo. A ſecond edition of this work, which was be- 
come exceedingly ſcarce and dear, was printed in 1755, 12mo. 
« containing ſome Corrections and Additions taken from the Mar- 
gin of the Author's printed Copy, an etching of his Head, an 
exact Copy of the Mezzotinto done by Prince 3 a Tranſla- 
tion of all the Greek and Latin Paſſages, and Memoirs of the 
Author's Life.“ 
Upon the firſt appearance of the nation's being obliged to en- 
gage in a war with the Dutch, the king thought proper to appoint 
commiſſioners to take care of the ſick and wounded, and Mr. 
Evelyn was _one of the number, having all the ports between 
Dover and Portſmouth for his diſtrict. This was in 1664; within 
the compaſs of which year his literary labours were not = as 
great, but even greater, than in any of thoſe preceding. This 
aroſe from his earneſt deſire to ſupport the credit of the royal ſo- 
ciety; and to convince the world, that philoſophy was not barely 
an amuſement, fit only to employ melancholic and ſpeculative 
people, but an high and uſeful ſcience, worthy the attention of 
men of the greateſt parts, and capable of contributing in a ſu- 
preme degree to the welfare of the nation. With this view. he 
ubliſhed, 14.“ Sylva: or, a Diſcourſe of Foreſt Trees, and the 
— of Timber in his Majeſty's Dominions. To which 
is annexed, Pomona : or, an Appendix concerning Fruit-Trees, 
in Relation to Cyder ; the making and ſeveral Ways of ordering 
it, 1664,” folio. This has undergone ſeveral editions: in 1776, 
it appeared with notes by A. Hunter, M. D. F. R. S. 
As a diligent peruſal of this laſt uſeful treatiſe would animate 
our nobility and gentry to improve their eſtates by the never-failing 
methods there recommended, ſo an attentive ſtudy of our author's 
next work might perhaps contrive to put a ſtop to the diſpropor- 
tioned and deformed edifices, ſo prevailing at preſent, under the 
name of Gothic and Chineſe, It is entitled, 15. A Parallel of 
the ancient Architecture with the modern, in a Collection of Ten 
principal Authors, who have written upon the five Orders, viz. 
Palladio and Scamozzi, Gerlio and Vignola, D. Barbaro and Ca- 
taneo, L. B. Alberti and Viola, Bullart and De Lorme, compared 
with one another. The three Orders, Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian, compriſe the firſt Part of this Treatiſe: and the Latin, 
Tuſcan, and Compoſite, the latter. Written in French by Row- 
land Freart, Sieur de Chambray : made Engliſh for the Benefit of 
Builders. To which is added, an Account of Architects and Ar- 
chitecture, in an hiſtorical n Explanation of cer- 
2 tain 
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tain 3 particularly affected by Architects, With Leo Bap- 
tiſta Alberti's Treatiſe of Statues, 1664,” folio. This work, as 
well as the former, is dedicated to. Charles II A ſecond edition 
Was pubitthed | To 1609 ; Ma third in 1697; ; and a fourth in 1733, to 
which is annexed, «© Ihe Elements of Arc Ae collected by 
Sir Henry Wotton, and allo other large Additions? 16.“ Mycy- 
provi Tyg Aug: that is, another Part of the Myſtery of Je- 
ſuitilm, or the new Herely of the jeſuits, publicly maintained at 
Paris in the College of Clermont, the 12th of December 1601, 
declared to all the Biſhops of 3 e, according to the Copy 
printed at Paris. Together with the aim Hereſy, in three 
Letters : with divers other Particulars relating to this abominable 
Myſtery, never before publiſhed in Englith, 1664,” 8yo. This 
is the only piece of a comroverlia! turn among his works. It has 
not indecd his name to it: but hat 0 is re ally | nls, we Jearn from 
a letter of his to Mr. Boyle. 17. © Kalendarium Fortenſe : or, 
the Gardener's Almanack, dite Ain what he is to do monthly 
throughout the Year, and w hat Fruits and Flowers are in prime, 
1664,” So. . 

About this time Oxford received a noble and laſting teſtimony of 
his gratitude to the place of his education: for it was he who 
prevailed with lord fienry Howard to beitow the Arundelian mar- 
bles, then remaining in the garden of Atundel-Houſe in London, 
on that univer ity. Lord Howard was alſo [trongly importunec 
by him to lend to Oxford an exquitite Hatue of Minerva: but the 
ſudden death of that lord prevented its removal from Arundel 
Hovfe. Fic ipent his time at chis janéture in a manner as plealine 
as he could wich: he had great credit at court, and great reputa. 
tion in the worid ; was one of the commiſſioners for rebuilding 
St. Paul's; attend: d the meetings of the Koyal Society with great 
reoularity ;.and was punctual in the dif charge of his ofhce as a 
cortinifiioner of the lick and wounded. Yet, in the midſt of his 
employments, ne tound letture to add freſh works to thoſe he had 
already publiſhed: as, 18.“ The IIiſtory of the three late fa- 
mous Im poitors, viz. Padre Ottomano, pretended Son and Heir 
to the late Grand Seignior; Mahomet Bei, a pretended Prince of 
the Ottoman family, but in 8 a Wallachian Counterteit; and 
Sabbata Levi, the {uppoled ) Methah of rhe Jews, in the Year 1660; 
with a brief Account of the Ground and Occaſion of the preſent 
War between the Turk and Venetian: together with the Cauſe 
and finn! Fxtirpation, Dettruction, and Exile, of the Jews out of 


the L. pine Ni: So. IRIS work was highly com- 
mended in the“ Atta eruditorum Lipſienſium'' for the year 1690, 
with this remarkable circumitance, that the mretended Mahomet 


Bei was at that very time in the city of Leiplic. Mackenzie, an 
admired elliy-writer, having writicn © A Panegyric on Solitude,” 
our author, by Way ot antidote, pubiifhed a piece, entitled, 19. 
« Public 
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« Public Employment and an active Life, with all its Appanages, 
preforred to Solitude, 1667,” 12mo. 20. An Idea of the PE 
fection of Painting: demonſtrated from the N of Art, and - 
by Examples conformable to the Obſervations, which Pliny and 
Guintilian have made upon the moſt celebrated Pieces of the an- 
cient Painters, paralleled with ſome Works of the moit famous 
modern Painters, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Julio Romano, and 
N. Pouilin, Writte n in French by Rowland Freart, and now 
tranſlated, 1668, 12410. 

In v069, he made af journey to Oxford, where he was Eacänen 
with a doctor of laws degree, as a mark of gratitude for the credit 
and ſervices he had done them. To lay the truth, he obtained all 
his honours without any ſolicitation of his own. Thus when 
Charles II. in order to promote trade, thought proper to erect 

a board for that purpoſe, and named ſeveral perſons of great rank 
to be members of that council, he likewiſe appointed Evelyn to 
be amongſt them; who, to expreſs his gratitude jor the favour, 
digelted, in a ſhort and plain diſcourſe, the chief heads of the 
hiſtory of trade and navigation, and dedicated it to the king. The 
title of it runs thus: 21. © Navigation and Commerce, their Ori- 
ginal and Progreſs : containing a ſuccinct Account of Trafic in 
general, its Benefits and Improvements, of Dilcoveries, Wars, 
and Conſlicts at Sea, from the original of Navigation to this Day ; 
with {pecial Regard to the Englith Nation, their ſeveral Voyages 
and Expeditions, to the Beginning of our late Differences with 
Holland: in which his Majeity's Title to the Dominion of the 
Sea is aſſerted againſt the novel and later Pretenders, 1674, 12mo. 
The Royal Society having ordered, that every member of the council 
ſhould in his turn pronounce at their ſeveral meetings a diſcourſe 
on ſome ſubject of experimental philoſophy, he preſented them with 
a treatiſe, entitled, 22. PERRA: a philoſophical Diſcourſe of 
Earth, relating to the Culture and Improvement of it for Vege- 
tation and the Propagation of Plants;“ printed, 1675, in folio 
and 8vo. 

After the acceſſion of James II. we find him, in Dec. 168g, 
appointed, with lord Tiviot and colonel Phillips, one of the com- 
miſſioners for executing the othce of lord privy-ſeal, in the abſence 
of Henry, earl of Clarendon, lord. lieutenant of Ireland: which 
place he held till the 11th of March, 1686, when the king was 
pleaſed to make Henry, baron Arundel of Wardour, lord-privy- 
ſeal. He wrote nothing during this reign. After the Revolution, 
he was made treaſurer of Greenwich- Hoſpital and, though he 
was then much in years, yet he continued to publiſh treatiſes upon 

ſeveral ſubjects: as, 23. Mundus Muliebris; or, the Lady's 
Dreſſing- Room unlocked, and her Toilet ſpread. In burleſque. 
Together with the Fop- Dictionary, compiled for the Uſe of the 
Pat Sex, 1690, 4to. 24. Quintinye' s T reatile of Orange-Trees, 

with 
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With the raiſing of Melons, omitted in the French Editions, tranſ- 
lafed into Engliſh, 1693.” 25. Numiſmata: a Diſcourſe of 
Medals ancient and modern, together with ſome Accounts of 
Heads and Eſligies of illuſtrious and famous Perſons, in Scubps 
anti Taille-Douce, of whom we have no Medals extant, and of 
the Uſes to be derived from them. To which is added, a Digreſ- 
ſion concerning Phyſiognomy, 1697,” folio. 26. © Acetaria; or, 
a Diſcourſe of Sallets, 1699,” 12mo. He left behind him ſe- 
veral works unfiniſhed, or at leaſt unpubliſhed, which coſt him 
incredible pains, and for which he had made prodigious col- 
lections. | e | 
Full of age and honours, this amiable author died Feb. 27, 
1705-0, in bis 86th year; and was interred at Wotton, under a 
tomb of free-ſtone, ſhaped like a coftin, with an inſcription upon 
a White marble, expreſſing, according to his own intention, that, 
„Living in an Age of extraordinary Events and Revolutions, he 
had learned from thence this Truth, which he defired might be 
thus'communicated to Poſterity: THAT ALL IS VANITY, WHICH 
1S NOT Hosts TH; AND THAT THERE IS NO SOLID WISDOM 
BUT IN REAL PIETY.” | 
By his excellent wife, who ſurvived him about three years, he 
had five ſons and three daughters. Of the latter, one only ſur— 
vived him, Suſanna, married to William Draper, Eſq. of Ad{- 
comb in Surrey ; of the former, all died young, except Mr. John 
Evelyn, the ſubject of our next article. 
| — 
EVELTN (Jonx, Eſq.), was born in his father's houſe at 
Sayes-Court, Jan. 14, 1654, and was there educated with great 
care. He was ſent to Oxford in 1666, where he remained in the 
houſe of Dr. Bathurſt, then preſident of Trinity-College, be fore 
he was admitted a gentleman- commoner, which was in Eaſter 
term 1668. It is not clear at what time he left Oxford; but 
Wood ſeems to be poſitive that he took no degree there, but 
returned to his father's houſe, and proſecuted his ſtudies under his 
directions. It is ſuppoſed, however, that, during his reſidence in 
Trinity-College, he wrote that elegant Greek poem, which is pre- 
fixed to the ſecond edition of the Sylva;“ and is a noble proof of 
the ſtrength of his genius, and wonderful progreſs in learning in the 
early part of his life. He diſcovered his proficiency ſoon after- 
wards, both in the ancient and modern languages, by his elegant 
tranilations ; as well as his intimate acquaintance with the Mules, 
in ſome original poems, which were much admired. He married 
Martha, daughter and co-heireſs of Richard Spencer, Efq. and, 
having a head as well turned for buſineſs as ſtudy, became one of 
the commiſtioners of the revenue in Ireland. He would probably 
have been advanced to higher employments, if he had lived; but 
he died at his houſe in London, March 24, 1698, in his 45th 
LE. year, 
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year. He was the father of the late Sir John Evelyn, born at 
Sayes-Court in 1681, and created a baronet in 1719. | 

This gentleman's productions in the literary way were, 1, * Of 
Gardens, four Books, firſt written in Latin Verſe by Renatus 
Rapinus, and now made Engliſh by John Evelyn, Eſq. 1679,” 
v%vo. His father annexed the ſecond book of this tranſlation to 
his“ Sylva.” 2. The Life of Alexander the Great, tranſlated 
from the Greek of Plutarch.” "This was printed in the fourth 
volume of Putarch's Lives by ſeveral hands. g. The Hiltory 
of the Grand Viſiers, Mahomet and Achmet Coprogli; of the 
three laſt Grand Seigniors, their Sultanas, and chief Favourites; 
with the moſt ſecret Intrigues of the Seraglio, 1674, 8yo. This: 
was a tranſlation from the French, and has been eſteemed an 
entertaining and inſtructive hiſtory. He wrote allo ſeveral poems 
occaſionally, of which ſome of the belt are preſerved in Nichols's 
„Select Collection.“ 985 

— 

EVREMOND Sr. {CHaRLEs de St. Denis, lord of) a cele- 
brated French wit, was deſcended of one of the beſt families in 
Normandy, and born at St. Denis le Guaſt, April 1, 1613. Being 
a younger ſon, he was deſigned for the gown ; and, at nine years 
of age, ſent to Paris to be bred a ſcholar. He was entered in the 
college of Clermont; and continued there four years, during which 
le went through grammar-Jearning and rhetoric. He went next 
to the univerſity of Caen, in order to ſtudy philoſophy ; and, hav- 
ing continued there one year, returned to Paris, where he purſued 
the ſame ſtudy one year longer in the college of Harcourt. He 
diſtinguiſned himſelf no lets in the academical exerciles, than by 
his ſtudies ; and excelted particularly in fencing, inſomuch, that 
St. Evremond's Palſs** became famous among the ſwords-men. 
As ſoon as he had gone through philoſophy, and learned his ex- 
erciſes, he began to ſtudy the law: but, whether his relations had 
then other views, or his own inclination bent him to arms, he 
quitted that ſtudy, after he had followed it a twelvemonth ; and 
was made an enſign before he was full ſixteen. When he had 
ſerved two or three campaigns, he obtained a licutenant's com- 
miſſion; and had a company of foot given him, after the ſiege of 
Landrecy. - | 

A military life did not hinder him from cultivating philoſophy, 
the belles lettres, and even the law, which he delighted much in 
cultivating. He ſignalized himſclf in the army by his politeneſs 
and by his wit, as much as by his brarery. He was at the ſiege 
of Arras in 1640; and the year following got a poſt in the horte, 
which gave him freſh opportunities of diſtinguiſhing himſell. The 
duke of Enguien was fo charmed with his converſation, that he 
made him lieutenant of his guards, for the ſake of having him 
conſtantly near his perſon. In 16419, aſter che campaign of Ro- 

croy,. 
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croy. he made a kind of fatyr againſt the French Academy, which 
was publiſhed 1 in 1650 with this title.“ The Comedy of the Aca- 
demicians tor reforming the French Tongue.“ He made the cam- 
paign of Friburg in 1644 ; and the next ycar received a dangerous 
wound in the knce at the battle of Nortlingen. After the taking 
of Furnes in 1646, the duke of Enguien pitched upon him to 
carry the news to coart; and, having at the ſame time opened to 
him his deſign of belicging Dunkirk, charged him to propoſe it to 
cardinal Mazarine, and to ſettle with him all that was necetlary for 
the execution of ſo great an undertaking. He was ſo dexterous in 
the management of this affair, that he made the miniſter conſent 
to all that the duke delired. 

In 1645, he loſt the poſt which he had hear the prince 01 
Conde ; for this was the duke's title after his father's death, The 
occaſiun of it was an offence he had given the prince, in making 
too free with his highneſs, for wits are too apt to have no reſpect 
of perſons. The year after he went to Normandy, to fee his fa- 
mily. The duke of Longueville, who had declared againſt Ma- 
zarine, uſed all endeavours to engage St. Evremond of his party; 
offering him the command of his artillery. This he refufed to 
accept, as he tells us himſelf, in a ſatire entitled, The Duke of 
Longueville's Retreat to his Government of Nor mandy 3” a piece 
with which Mazarine was fo extremely pleaſed, that in his laſt {ick- 
neſs he ſeveral times engaged St. Evremond to read it to him. 
In 1650, he followed the court to Havre de Grace, in company 
with the duke of Candale; in which journey he had a long con- 
verſation with that noble perſonage, which he afterwards com- 
mitted to paper; and in which he joined, to the judicious counſels 
he gave his friend, the characters of the courtiers with w hom he 
was moſt intimate. The civil war broke out in 165 523 and the 
King, being acquainted with his merit and bravery, and knowing 
beſides that he had conſtantly refuſed to ſide with thoſe againit the 
court, made him a mareſchal de camp, or major-general; and the 
next day gave him a warrant for a penſion of 3000 livres a year. 
He ſerved afterwards under the duke of Candale in the war of 
Guienne; but, upon the reduction of that province, was, on fri— 
volous ſuſpicions, committed a priſoner to the Baſtile, by means of 
Mazarine, where he continued two or three months. 

In 1654, he ſerved in Flanders; during which campaign, being 
one day at dinner with the marſhal d' Hoquincourt, he was wit⸗ 
nels to the converſation that general had with father Canaye, a: 
Jeſuit, then director of the hoſpital of the king's army: v. hich he 
found ſo entertaining, that he committed it to W riting {ome time 
after, and it is now 15 beſſeen in his works. In 10657, he tought 
a duel with the marquis de Force; and, though all poſſible care 
was taken to Keep it ſecret, the court had notice of it, which 
obliged him to retire into the country, till * friends had obtained 

3 his 
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his pardon. In 1659, he ſerved in Flanders, till the Ty I 
of arms was agreed on between France and Spain; and afterwards 
accompanied Nazarine, when he went to conclude a peace with 
don Luis de Haro, the king of Spain's firſt miniſter. He had pro- 
miſed the marquis of Crequi, afterwards marſhal of France, to 


give him a particular account of the whole negotiation; and there- 


fore, as ſoon as the peace was ſigned, he wrote a long letter to 
the marquis, in which he ſhewed, that the cardinal had ſacrificed 
the honour and welfare of France to his own private intereſt ; and 
treated him in a very ſatirical manner. This letter falling after- 
wards into the hands of ſome of the cardinal's creatures, "though 


ſome time after his death, it was repreſented as a ſtate-crime z 


and he was obliged to fly to Holland, where he arrived in 1661. 
He had taken a tour into England the year before with the count 
of Soiſſons, who had been ſent over by the king of France to 
compliment Charles JI. upon his reſtoration; and there had made 
many friends. He did not therefore {tay any long time in Hol- 
land, but paſſed over into England; where he was ch with 
great reſpect, and admitted into the friene dilip of the duke of 
zuckingham, and other perſons of diſtinction. 

In England he wrote many pieces, which, with the reſt of his 
works, have been ſeveral times printed, In 1665, he was ſeized 
with a diforder, which caſt him into a ſort of melancholy, and 
weakened him much; upon which he was adviſed to go to Hol- 
land, where he viſited ſome learned men and cciebrated philoſo— 
phers, who were then at the Hague, particularly Heinſius, Voſſius, 
and Spinoza. He afterwards reſolved to ſee Flanders, and ſpent 
ſome time at Breda, where the peace was negotiating between 
England and Holland; went from thence to Spaw and Bruffels ; 
and, in his return to the Hague, pili through Liege. He had 
no other thoughts than quietly to pals the rem zainder of his days 
in Holland; when Sir William Temple delivered letters to him 
from the nap] of Arlington, informing him, that king Charles de- 
fired his return to England. Upon this, he crofied the ſea once 


more; and the king gave him a penſion of gol, a year. How-, 


ever, he could not forget his own country; and he made {everal 
attempts to procure leave to return, but in vain. After the peace 
ot Nimeguen in 1679, he wrote an epiitle in verle to the king of 
France, in which he indirectly afked leave to return to his na- 
tive country; but it proved incffeQual, 

Upon the death of Charles IT. in 1685, he. loft his pention 
and, as he could not rely on the affection of king James, though 
that prince had ſhewn himſelf extremely kind 10 him, he de ſired 
his friends to renew their endeavours to procure his return. The 
marthal de Crequl adviſed hun to write to the king, and promiſed 
to deliver his letter; but it had no more effect than the former. 
In 1686, the carl of Sunderland propoſed to king James to create 
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for him a place of ſecretary of the cabinet, whoſe province ſhould 
be to write the king's private letters to the foreign princes. The 
king approved the motion; but St. Evremond thought it did not 
become him to accept ſuch an office. The Revolution was advan- 
tageous to him. The prince of Orange had been very kind to him 
in Holland ; and, when he came to be king of England, gave him 
very ſubſtantial marks of his favour. St, Evremond thought of 
nothing but ending his days peaceably in England, when he received 
letters from the count of Grammont, acquainting him, that he 
might return, and thould be well received. But he returned for 
aniwer, that the infirmities almoſt inſeparable from old age would 
not permit him to undertake ſuch a journey, and to leave a country 
where he lived very agrecably. In 1697, he wrote a little piece 
againſt the abbot Renaudot, on the ſubject of Bayle's dictionary. 
Sept. 170g, he was ſeized with a ſtranguary, of which he died the 
gth of that month, in his 9th year. He was interred in Weſt- 
minſter- Abbey, where a monument was creed to his memory by 
his friends, who cauſed to be in{cribed thereon a handſome Latin 
elogium. He was never married. „„ | 
There have been ſeveral editions of his works; but the beſt is 
that of Amſterdam 1726, in five volumes 12mo. together with 
two volumes more in the fame ſize, entitled, © A curious Collection 
of the belt Pieces attributed to St. Evremond, and of ſeveral Pieces 
by other Hands :” to all which is prefixed his Life, exactly as well 
as copiouſly written by Des Maizeaux. Several of his pieces had 
been tranllated into Engliſh, but very incorrectly. 


ABER (Jacorrs), in French James le Ferre, a very little 
man, fays Eayle, and of mean extraction, but a great genius, 


biſhop was William Briconnet, a lover of the ſciences and learned 
men. The perſecution rated by the Franciſcans at Meaux vbliging 
the bilbop, again Ris inclination, to be a good Catholic; Faber 
was forced to retire to Blois, and from thence to Gulenne. Mar- 
garct queen of Navarre, killer to Francis I. houvured him with her 
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protection; ſo that he enjoyed full liberty at Nerac till his death, 
which happened in 1537, when he was little ſhort of a hundred. 

He was one of thoſe, who, like Kraſmus, though they did not 
outwardly depart from the church of Rome, and alfo diſapproved 
in ſome things the conduct of thoſe who eltabliized the Reforma- 
tion in Germany, yet at the bottom were very indifferent Papiſts. 
He took a journey to Straſburg, by the queen of Navarre's order, 
to confer with Bucer gnd Capito, concerning the reformation of the 
church. He publiſhed, fo carly as 1512, a tranſlation of St. Paul's 
Epiilles, with critical notes and a commentary, wherein he fre- 
quently cenſures the Vulgate. He publiſhed, in 1322, the like 
notes and commentary upon the other parts of the New icftament. 
Natalis Bedda, a divine of Paris, cenſured his divinity, as well as 
that of Eraſmus : and the Inquiſitors of Rome under Clement 
VIII. put his commentary on the whole New Teſtament in the 
catalogue of prohibited books, till it ſhould be correacd and purged 
from its errors. | : 

His natural moderation left him, when he wrote againſt his 
friend Eraſmus, and the quarrel did not end at ail to his advantage. 
Faber was angry at Eraſmus for no other reaſon, but becauſe he 
had not adopted all his opinions upon certain paſſages of Scripture, 
when he publithed his notes on the New Teſtament. He rudely 
attacked him, and accuſed him cf having advanced impious notions, 
Eraſmus defended himſelf; and when he had ſaid what was ſuf— 
ficient for that purpoſe, begged of his adverſary the continuance of 
his friendſhip, alluring him, that he had always loved and eſteemed 
him. The letter he wrote him on this occaſion is dated April 1517; 
the very year that Luther began to preach. Eraſmus was very 
ſincere in his profeſſions to Faber ; and, accordingly, was much 
diſpleaſed with the compliments which he received trom his friends 
on his victory. deſiring them not to change il:cir opinion of Faber, 
on account of this quarrel. Faber was fo overcome with Eraſinus's 
ſentiments that he repented of his attack. 

Some very ſingular things are related of his laſt hours, Margaret 
of Navarre was very fond of Faber, and viſited him often. He 
and other learned men, whoſe converiation greatly pleaſed the 
queen, dined with her one day; when, in the midit of the enter- 
tainment, Faber began to weep. The queen aſking the reaſon, he 
anſwered, That the enormity of his ſins threw him into grief: not 
that he had ever been gulity of debaucheries, or the like; but 
he reckoned it a very great crime, that having known the truth, 
and taught it to perions who had feaicd it with their blood, he had 
tad the weakneis to keep himſelf in a place of refuge, far from 
the countries Where crowns of martyrdom were diitributed. The 
queen, who was cloquent, comforted him; yet, going to bed, he 
Was found dead a few hours after. 
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FABER (Nicor Aus), a very ingenious, learned, and pious man, 
was born at Paris, June 2, 1544; and liberally educated by his 
mother, his father dying in his infancy. During the courſe of his 
ſtudies, a terrible accident happened to him. As he was cutting a 
pen, a bit of the quill flew into his eye, and gave him ſuch exceſ- 
ſive pain, that haſtily lifting up his hand to it, he {track it out 
with the knife. Having finithed the languages, he was ſent to 
ſtudy the civil law at "I holouſe, and Padua, and Bolonia. He did 
not come back till he had travelled through Italy; and he reſided 
eighteen months in Rome, about 1571, where he cultivated a 
friendſhip with Sigonius, Muretus, and other learned men. He 
there got his taſte tor amiquity, and brought away with him many 
curioſities. Upon his return to France, he applied himſelf wholly 
to letters, and would hear no mention of marriage. His mother 
and brother dying in 1581, he lived wi ith Pether Pithæus, with 
whom he was very intimate; and having nothing to do but ſtudy, 
he employed himfclf in read! ng the e in correcting them by 
the MSS. of which he had a great number in his own library, and 
in writing notes upon them. He laboured particularly on Seneca, 
whom he publiſhed in 1587, with a learned preface and notes. He 
applied himfelf alſo to ſtudies of a different kind, to the Mathema- 
tics particularly; in which he ſucceeded ſo well, that he diſcovered 
immediately the defe& in Scaliger's demonſtration of the Quadra- 
ture of the Circle. When Henry the I'Vth oy France became 
at length the peaccable poſſeſſor of the crown, he appointed Faber 
preceptor to the prince of Conde. During this important truſt, he 
found time to labour upon ſome conſiderable Works; and compoſed 
that fine preface to the fragments of Hilary, in which he diſcovered 
ſo many important facts relating to the hiſtory of Arianiſm, not 
known before. After the death of Henry IV. he was choſen; by 
the queen, preceptor to Lewis XIII. He died in 1611. 
hough he laboured intenfely all his life, he was one of thoſe 
learned Men, who are not ambitious of the character of author, 
but content with studying for themſelves and their friends. He 
applied himſelf in his youth to the Belles Letters and Hiſtory, 
which he never neglected. Civil Law, Philoſophy, and Morality, 
were aſterwards his occupation : and at the latter part of his life, he 
ſpent his time chiefly among Eccleſiaſtical Antiquities. His works, 
which were but few, were collected after his death by John le 
Begue his Frilnd, and printed at Paris, 1014, in a ſmall volume, 
, gto. They conſiſt of pieces in Latin and French. 


— 


FABER (TaxsqQuir), in French, Taneguy le Fevre, a very 
learned man, was born 2: Cacn in Normandy i in 1615. His father 
determined to cducate him to le ning, at the inſtigation of one of 
his brothers, who was an ecclefiaftic, and who promiſed to take 
bin into his houſe under his own care. Before he was put to 


{tudy, 
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ſtudy, his uncle, obſerving that he had an excellent voice and ear, 
was deſirous that he ſhould learn muſic. He made a great progreſs 
in this fine ſcience, and at <cleven years of age ſung and played 
with uncommon judgment. At twelve, his uncle began to inſtruct 
him in the Latin tongue, in which he ſoon became very knowing : 
but his uncle being a man of prodigious ſeverity, the boy con- 
ceived ſuch a terror of him, that his father could not perſuade him 
to purſue ls ſtudics, till he took hun home, and put him under 
another preceptor. But this precaptor was ignorant of the Greek 
language; which Faber, bring convinced of the neceſſity of under- 
ſtanding as well as the Latin, acquired entirely by his own appli- 
cation. Aftcrwards he was ſent to the college of La Fleche, 
where he went through a courle of Rhetoric and Philoſophy. The 
Jeſuits uſed the'r utmoll efforts to detain him, but in vain: for he 
returned to his father at Caen, who adviſcd him to take orders, as 
the readieſt way for his advancement, but with as little ſucceſs. 
Having continued ſome years in Normandy, he went to Paris; 
where, by his parts, his learning, and his addreſs, he gained the 
friendſhip of perſons of the higheſt diltinAtion. M. de Noyers 
recommended him to cardinal de Richelieu, who ſettled on him a 
penſion of 2000 livres, to infpe& all the works printed at the 
Louvre. The cardinal deſigned to have made him principal of the 
college, which he was about to erect at Richelieu, and to ſettle on 
him a further {lipend : but dying, and Mazarine, who ſucceeded, 
not giving the ſame encouragement to learning, the Louvre preſs 
became almolt uſeleſs, and Faber's penſion was very ill paid. His 
hopes being thus at an end, he quitted his employment; yet con- 
tinued ſome years at Paris, purſuing his ſtudies. Some years after, 
he became a profeſſor in the univertity of Saumun; which place he 
accepted, preferably to the profeſſorſhip of Greek at Nimeguen, 
to which he was invited at the fame time. His great merit and 
character ſoon drew to him from ail parts of the kingdom, and 
even from foreign countries, numbers of {chotars, ſome of wuom 
boarded at his houſe. He had afterwards a conteſt with the, uni- 
verſity and conliſtory of Saumur, on account of having aſſerted in 
one of his works, that “ he could pardon Sappho's paſſion for 
thole of her own ſex, ſince it had inſpired her with fo beautiful an 
ode upon that ſubject.“ Upon this difpvte he Would have religned 
his place, if he could have procured one elſewhere ; and at laſt, in 
1672, he was invited upon advantageous terms to the univerſity of 
Heidelburg. He was preparing to remove thither, but was ſeized 
with a fever, of which he died Sept. 12, 1672: He leſt a fon of 
his own name, author of a ſmall tract De futilitate Poetices,”” 
printed 1697 in 12mo. who was a miniſter in Holland, and after- 
wards lived in London, then went to Paris, where he embraced the 
Romiſh religion; and two daughters, one of whom was the cele- 
brated madam Dacier, and another married to Paul Bauldri, 
profeſſor at Utrecht, 
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He publiſhed, 1. Luciani de morte Peregrini libellus, cum 


notis, 16353, 4to. 2. Diatribe, Flavii Joſephi de Jeſu Chriſto - 


teſtimonium ſuppoſitum eſſe, 1655,” 8vo. This diſſertation was 
particularly anſwered by the learned Mr. Charles Daubuz in his 
tteatiſe, entitled, De Teſtimonio F. Joſephi de Jeſu Chriſto, 
libri duo.” g. Luciani Timon, with a Latin verſion and notes. 
4. Epiſtolarum pars prima, 1659,” 4to. * Pars ſecunda: cui 
accedunt Ariſtophanis Concionatrices, Græcè & ens cum 
notis, 1665,” 4to. This being cenſured by w authors of the 
Journal des Scavans for May 1666, he publiſhed, Journal du 
ournal, ou, Cenſure de la Cenſure; and eee 6. © Seconde 
. both in 1666. 4to. 7. A ſhort Account of the 
Laves of the Greek Poets. The marriage of Belphegor. The 
Life of Theſeus, from Plutarch, 1665.“ in 12mo. Mr. Reland 
re- publiſhed the firſt of theſe pieces, in 1700, with a few learned 


notes; but without the other two, which 8 no relation to it. 


8. „ Convivium Xenophontis.” 0. * Platonis Alcibiades primus.“ 
10. Plutarchus oe :” all in French tranſlations, 
1666; as was the year after, 11. Ariſtippi Vita a D. Laertio.“ 
This laſt was interted by De Sallengre, in his“ Memoirs de Lite- 
rature, Tom. ii. p. 2.“ In the fame volume of the ſame work 
was publiſhed, 12. Methode pour commencer les humanités 
Grecques et Latines:“ which has been tranflated into Engliſh. 13. 
Fobulæ ex Locmanis Arabico Latinis verlibus reddites, 1673. 
12mo. and ſubjoined, the year after, to the fit volume of the 
ſecond edition of his“ Epiſlolæ.“ | 

He publiſhed notes upon ſeveral Greek and | atin authors of 
antiquity: upon, 14. Dionyſtus Longinus, 1669,” 12mo. 
"Theſe notes are ſaid to have been his favourite work; and he 
intended to have enlarged them, but did not. 13. Phædrus, 
cum notis & verſione Gallica, 1664,” 12mo. 16. © Lucretius, 
1662,” gto. 17. © lian.“ 18. Eutropius, and A. Victor.“ 
19. Juſtin.” 20. “ Terentius. At the cud of the notes upon 
this author, is ſubjoined a tranſlation of Bion Smyrnæus's “ La- 
mentatio Veneris ad Adonim” in Latin verſe, 21. Horatius.“ 
22. Apollodorus.” 23. Virgilius.“ 24. Plnu Panegyri— 
cus.” 25. © Dionyſius de ſitu Orbis.” 26. * Anacreontis et 
Sapphonis Carmina.” The Latin notes in this edition have been 
joined to the French tranſlation of theſe poems by madam Dacter, 
Laftly, he was concerned with Paul Colomie in publiſhing the 
« Scaligerana,” which 1s called © Prima.” | 

Faber was a man admirably {killed in Greek and Latin learning, 
of uncommon ſagacity and penetration. He was a perlon of 
great wit and plealantry, a good philologer, and of an acute but 
rather too enterpriſiug a genius. 
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TABTAN eee author of 7g „Chronicle of Foglind 
and France,” or, as he himſelf calls it, The Concordaunce of 
Stories,“ was born in London in the 14th century. He was 
brought up to trade, and became ſo conſiderable a merchant, that 
he was choſen an alderman of that city: and, in 1493, was one of 
the ſheriffs for the ſame. He was a perſon of learning for the 
tines he lived in; had ſome ſkill in poetry, both in Engliſh, 
Latin, and French; but applied himſelf chiefly to hiſtory, and 
compiled a chronicle, which was printed after his deceaſe. He 
died at Londonin 1512, and was buried in St. Michael, Cornhill. 
Stow, in his © Survey of London,” has preſerved ſome verſes, 
Which were forinerly upon his monument. 

His Chronicle was firſt printed at London in 1516; and after- 
wards in 1534, in {mall but neat black types. and on a good paper. 
It is divided into two volumes, folio; the firſt of which begins at 
Brute, and ends at the death of Henry II. The ſecond, which is 
the moſt valuable, begins with Richard I. and ends at the 20th of 
Henry VII. in 1504. 


— 


FABRIETTI (RArHA TIL), a very learned antiquary of Italy, 
was born at Urbino, of a noble family, in 1619. After he bad 
palled through his ſirſt ſtudies at Cagli, he returned to Urbino to 
hnith himſelf in the law, in which he was admitted doctor at 
eighteen. At Rome having an clder brother, who was an eminent 
advocate, he allo went thither, and applied himſelf to the bar; 
where he ſoon diſtinguithed himſelf to ſuch advantage, chat he 
was likely to advance his fortune. Cardinal Imperial: entertained 
ſo great an eſteem for him, that he ſent him into Spain, to nego- 
tiate ſeveral important and difficult affairs; which he did witlyſuch 
ſucceſs, that the office of the procurator ical of that kingdom 
falling vacant, the cardinal procured it for him. Fabretti con- 
tinued thirteen Years in Spain, where he was for ſome time 
auditor general of the Nunciature. Theſe employments, however, 
did not engage him fo much, but that he found time to read the 
ancients, and apply himfelf to polite literature. He returned to 
Rome with cardinal Bonelli, who had been nuncio in Spain; and 
trom his domeſtic became his moſt intimate friend. He was ap- 
pointed judge of the appeals to the Capitol; which poſt he after— 
wards quitted for that ot auditor of the legation of Urbino, under 
the cardinal legate Cerri. His reſidence in his own country gave him 

an opportunity of ſertling his private affairs, which had been greatly 
diſordered during his abſence, He continued there three year: 
which appeared very long to him, becauſe his inclination to Dit: 
and antiquities made Him with to ſettle at Rome. where he wy. 
eaſily gratify his utmoſt deſires in that way. He readily a 
therefore the wvuation of cardinal Corpegna, the pops - | 
who emp ploy ed him in drawing up the apoſtolical brick ane ome 
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diſpatches belonging to his office, 120 gave binn the inſpection of 
the reliques found at Rome and parts adjacent. Alexander VIII. 
whom Fabretti had ſerved as auditor when cardinal, made him 
ſecretary of the memorials, when he was advanced to the pon- 
tificate; and had ſo great a value and attethon for him, that he 
would certainly have raiſed him to higher dignities, if he bad lived 
a little longer. 

Upon the death of Alexander, Fabretti retired from buſineſs, 
and devoted himfelf entirely to his favourite amuſement. He 
went to ſearch antiquities in the country about Rome, without any 
other companion than his borſe, and without any regard to the 
heat or inclemency of the weather. As he always made uſe of the 
fame horſe, his friends gave that animal, by way of jeſt, the name 
of Marco Polo, the famous traveller ; and ſaid, that this horſe uſed 
to diſcover ancient monuments by the ſmell, and to ſtop of him— 
ſelf immediately, when he came to any ruins of an old building. 
Fabretti was fo well pleaſed with the name given to his horſe, that 
he uſed it to write a letter to one of his friends in an ironical 
ſlrain, vet ful of learning, upon the ſtudy of antiquity ; but this 
letter was never printed, Innocent XII. obliged him to quit his 
retirement, and made hin keeper of the archives of the caſtle of 
St. Angelo; a poſt, which 1s never given to men but of the moſt 
approved integrity, fince he who enjoys that place 1 is maſter of all 
the lecrets of the pope's temporal eſtate. All thele different 
employments never interrupted his reſearches into antiquity ; and 
he collefted enough to adorn his paternal houſe at Urbino, as well 
as that which he had built at Rome after the death of Alexander 
VIII. Neither could old age divert him from his ſtudies, nor 
hinder him from labouring at the edition of his works, Which he 
printed at his own houſe. He died Jan. 7, 1700. He was a 
member of the academy of the Aſſorditi at Urbino, and the Arcadi 
at Rome. 

He was the author of the following works: 1. * De Aquis & 
Aquæ- 2 Veterts Rome Difſertationes tres. Rome, 1080,” 
410. „De Columna Trajana Syntagma. Acceſſerunt expli— 
catio Veierif Tabellæ Anaglyphæ Homeri, Iliadem, atque ex 
Steſichoro, Archino, et Lafche Iii exc: din continentis, et 
emillaru lacus Fucini deſcriptio. Romy, W folio. 3. Jaſi- 
thet ad Gronovium Apologema, in cjuſque Mitiwilitia, ſive 
Ne lito N 10 ſomnia, animadverſiones. Neapol. 1686,” 4to. 
This work is an answer to James Gronovins's * Reſponſio ad 
ene R. Fabretti,” printed at Leyden, 1683. Fabretti 
had given occaſion to this dilpute, by ceniuring in his book, “ De 
Aquæ dustihus, ſome Corrections of Gronovius; and by that 
means drawn upon him an adverfary, who treated him, as he did 
every budy elle, with Very little Ceremon). 4. oy Inſcriptionum 
Antigusrum, que in aedibus paternis affervantur, explicatio et 
addtamenſum. Rome, 1099,” folio. 3. A Letter to the abbe 

1 | | Nicaiſe, ? 
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Nicaiſe,“ containing an inſcription remarkable for the elegance of 
its ſtyle, inſerted in the“ Journal des Savans“ of Dec. 1691. 
Fabretti diſcovers in his writings a lively genius, a clear and 


eaſy conception, and a great deal of learning. 
— —— 


FAB RICIUS (JERO MR), an Italian, uſually called 1 
dente from the place of his nativity, was a phyſician of vaſt repute 
in his day. He laid ,the foundation of his future acquiſitions at 
Padua, where he made himſelf maſter of the Latin and Greek 
tongues, and went through a courle of philoſophy. Then he 
applied himſelf to phyſic, under the famous Fallopius; and made 
a wonderful progreſs by the directions of ſo excellent a maſter, 
He applied himſelf principally to Chirurgery and Anatomy, which 
be profeſſed with high reputation at Padua for forty vears. Con- 
trary to the ſpirit which animates the generality of his order, tame, 
and not intereſt, is ſaid to have been his principal point in view. 
He had many good qualities of the heart, as well as great ones of 
the head, which procured him numerous friends; from whom he 
ſhould ſeem to have received preſents, inſtead of fees: for the 
cabinet, which he ſet apart for the reception of thele preſents, hat 
this remarkable inſcription on it, The Jucre of negletted Jucre.” 
The republic .of Venice ſettled upon him a yearly ſtipend of a 
thonſand crowns in gold, and honoured him with a Ratue and a 
gold chain. He died about 1603, leaving be! ind him ſeveral 


treatiſes both in Phyſic and Chirurgery. 
— — 


FABRICIUS (GEORGE), a learned German, and celebrated 
for a talent at Latin poetry,, was born at Chemnitz in Upper 
Saxony, 1516. After a liberal education, he went to Italy and 
Rome, in quality of tutor to a nobleman ; where he ſpent his 
time in a manner ſuitable to his parts and learning. The reſult 
of his obſervations here, was a work, entitled, ROMA, containing 
a deſcription of that city, From Rome he viſited other parts of 
Italy, and at laſt ſettled at Miſenum; where he was perſuaded to 
take upon him the care of a great ſchool, over which he preſided 
to the day of his death, which hap; bened in 1571. He was the 
author of numerous Latin poems, and had the {tronget paſſion for 
verſe that can be conceived. His © Sacred Poems” appeared at 
Bale in 1367: and, beſides this collection, there are all} Hymns, 
Odes againſt the Turks, the Art of Poetry, Compariſons of the 
Latin Poets, &c. 

His poems are written with great purity and elegance; and he 
is remarkable for being ſhort, yet not obſcure. He was alſo the 
author of ſome works in proſe, belides his Roma,” viz. his 


= Annals of Meiſſen, ” and Travels.” 
——C 


FABRICIUS (VINCENT), a man e wit and learn- 
ing, and for the civil employments with Whi e was honoured, 
Vor V. 
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was born at Hamburg in 1613. He was a good poet, an able 
phyſician, a great orator, and a learned civilian. He gained the 
eſteem of all the learned in Holland, while he ſtudied at Leyden ; 
and they liked his Latin poems fo well, that they adviſed him to 
print them. He was for ſome time counſellor to the biſhop of 
Lubec, and afterwards ſyndic of the city of Dantzick. This city 
alſo honoured him with the dignity of burgomaſter, and ſent him 
thirteen times deputy to Poland He died at Warſaw, during the 
diet of the kingdom, in 1667. The firſt edition of his poems, in 
1632, was upon the encouragement of Daniel Heinſius, at whoſe 
houſe he lodged. He publiſhed a ſecond in 1638, with corrections 
and additions: to which he added a ſatire in proſe, entitled,“ Pran- 
ſus Paratns,” which he dedicated to Salmaſius. He was the author 
allo of a Latin poem, in which is told at large a remarkable ſtory 
of a Dutch maid-ſervant. She had been ſhut up, it ſeems, in a 
garden, on account of three large carbuncles, which had been 
obſerved upon her, during the plague in 1636. She thought of 
nothing but certain death, when a young man, who was vehemently 
in love with her, adininiftered no other remedy to her, but the molt 
ardent embraces he was capable of; and as he perceived them to 
be of ſome effect, he continued, in order to apply the remedy 
oftener, to go and he every night with this infected maid. She 
recovered her health entirely, nor did he contract the lealt diſtemper 
from her. | 

The moſt complete edition of his poems is that of Leipſic, 
1683. under the dirzétion of his fon ; for, beſides thoſe of the 
former editions, it contains feveral new ones. It contains alfo 
Orations of our author, made to the kings of Poland ; an Oration 
"ſpoken at Leyden jn 1692, concerning the ſiege and deliverance of 
that city; and the Medical Theſes, which were the ſubject of his 
public diiputations at Leyden, in 1634, &c. 

g — — : 

FABRICIUS {Jonn ArBEHRT), a molt learned and laborious 
man, was born at Leiplic, Nov. 11, 1668. Having lolt his parents 
at eleven years of age, he was ſent by his guardians to .{tudy at 
Quedlimburg ; where, we are told, he was inſpired with an incre- 
dible ardor tor letters, by the accidental reading of Barthins's 
„ Adverfaria.' Upon his return from Leiplic, in 1680, he applied 
himſelf attentively to the reading of ancient authors, lacred and 

rofane. He went to Hamburg in 169g, where John Frederic 
layer offered him apartments in his houſe, and the care of his 
library. He accepted the offer, and ſpent five years with Mr. 
Mayer in à very agrecable manner, dividing his time betwixt 
preaching and ſtudy. He was chofen profetlor of eloquence in this 
city, 1690; and made doctor in divinity at Nicl. In 1719, the 
landgrave of Heile-Catlel offered him the firit proteflorſhip of 
divinity at Gieflen, and the place of ſuperintendaut over the churches 
: of 
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of the Augſburg confeſſion; which offer he was very ready to 
accept. But the magiſtrates of Hamburg augmented his ſalary 
very conſiderably, for the ſake of keeping him there; and of this 
he ever after retained ſo grateful a ſenſe, that no offers of preſer- 
ment could tempt him to leave them. He dicd at Hamburg the 
od of April 1736, after a life ſpent in the ſevereſt application: for 
it is almoſt incredible what labours he underwent, in order to 
benefit, as he did in ay eminent degree, the republic of letters. 
Among a great number of works, theſe following are the prin- 
cipal and moſt uſeful : 1.“ Bibliotheca Latina, five Notitia Auc- 
torum Veterum Latinorum, quorumcunque ſcripta ad nos perve- 
nerunt.” 4to., 2. * Bibliotheca Græca, five Notitia Scriptorum 
Veterum Græcorum, quorumcunque Monumenta integra aut 
ſragmenta edita extant: tum plerorumque ex Manuſcriptis ac 
Deperditis.” This conſiſts of 14 vols. in 4to. and gives an exact 
account of the Greek authors, their different editions, and of all 
thoſe who have commented, or written notes upon them. Theſe 
two works may be laid to ſet forth a very complete hiſtory of Greek 
and Latin learning. g. “ Codex Apocryphus Novi Teltamenti, 
collectus, caſtigatus, cenſuris et animadverſionibus illuſtratus.“ 
'The belt edition is that of Hamburg, 1719, in three volumes, 8vo. 
4- © Bibliographia Antiquaria, live Introductio in Notitiam Scrip- 
torum, qui Antiquitates Hebraicas, Græcas, Romanas, et Chriſ- 
tianas ſcriptis 1lujtraverunt.”” Ihe belt edition is that of Hamburg 
and Leiplic, in 1716, 4to. . Delettus Argumentorum et 
ſyllabus Scriptorum, qui veritatem Religionis Chriſtiane adverſus 
Atheos, Epicureos, Deiſtas ſeu Naturaliſtas, Idolatras, Judzos, et 
Mohammedanos lucubrationibus ſuis aſſeruerunt. Hamb. 1725,” 
4to. 6, © Salutaris Lux Evangelii, toti orbi per Divinam Gratiam 
exoriens : five Notitia Hiitorico-Chronologica, Literaria, et Geo- 
graphica, propagatorum per orbem totum Chriſtianorum Sacrorum 
Delincata, Hamb. 1731, 4to. 
— | 
FABRICIUS (BARON), known to the public by his letters 
relating to Charles XII. of Sweden, during his reſidence in the 
Ottoman empire, was ſprung from a good famiiy in Germany. 
His father was preſident of Zell for George I. as cle&tor of Hano- 
ver, and he had a brother who held a conſiderable office in that 
prince's ſervice. The baron, of whom we are ſpeaking, as ſoon 
as he had finiſhed his ſtudies, went into Holſtein; and was early 
taken into the ſervice of that court, where his talents were much 
eſtcemed. He was ſent from thence, by the duke adminiſtrator, 
with a public character to his Swediſh majeſty, while he continued 
at Bender. tHe was then in the flower of his youth, had a good 
perion, pleaſing addreſs, great accompliſhments, and no vanity. 
He foon ſtood very high in the good graces of that prince; accom- 
panied him in his exerciſes, was frequently at his table, and ſpent 
* hours 
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hours alone with him in his cloſet. He it was that gave him a 
turn to reading ; and it was out of his hand that monarch ſnatched 
the book, when he tore from it the 8th ſatire of Boilean, in which 
Alexander the Great is repreſented as a madman. He had but one 
enemy in the court, viz. general Daldorff, who was made priſoner 
by the 'Tartars, when they ſtormed the king's camp at Bender. 
Fabricius took pains to find him out, rcleafed him, and ſupplied 
him with money; which ſo entircly vanquiſhed the general, that 
he afterwards became a warm friend. '] his amiable perſon was 
likewiſe in favour with king Stanillaus, and with our own monarch 
George I. whom he accompanied in his laſt journey to Hanover, 
and who may be ſaid to have died in his arms. A tranſlation of 
his genuine letters in Englith, containing the beſt accounts relating 
to the Northern Hero during his re{idence in Turkey, was pub- 
| i = liſhed'in one volume, 8vo. Lond. 1761. 
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Wl FABROT (CHARLES HAanNiBaL), a French lawyer, was 
9 born at Aix in Provence, in 1380. His {kill in the civil and canon 
law, and alſo in the belles lettres, procured him many friends; and 
he became advocate, doctor, and profeſſor of law, at Aix; where 
he continued to 1617, and then went to Paris, at the ſolicitation of 
the preſident du Vair. After the death of this preſident, he re- 
turned to Aix; but went again to Paris in 1637, and was detained 
there by the chancellor Seguier, who ſettled on him a conſiderable 
penſion, by way of encouraging him to complete an edition of the 
« Balilicz,” or © Conſtitutions of the Eaſtern Emperors.” This 
work he executed to the approbation of all, and publithed it, 1647, 
in 7 vols. folio. He added a Latin tranſlation of his own to the 
Greek original, and illuſtrated the whole with notes. Two years 
after, he publiſhed Cedrenus, Nicetas, Anaſtaſius Bibliothecarius, 
Conttantine, Manaſſes, and Glycas, in two vols. folio ; all which 
he illuſtrated with curious notes, and diſſertations of his own. In 
1632, he began to reviſe the works of Cujacius, writing notes 
upon him, and adding ſome tracts of that author from manuſcripts. 
The reviſing of this great work, which we have in ten vols. folio, 
was finiſhed by him in 1656 : and his too great application to this 
taſk threw him into a diſtemper, which put an end to his life the 
year after. Beſides the works above-mentioned, he publiſhed notes 
upon ſome part of the Theodoſian Code, in 1618. He likewiſe 
wrote a treatiſe againſt Salmaſius, upon ſome caſes in the civil law, 
entitled, © Replicatio adverſus CI. Salmaſii Replicationem,“ &c. 
Juſtellus and Voel, who publithed their © Bibliotheca Juris Cano- 
nici in 1661,” inſerted in their ſecond volume a collection of 
Eccletiaſtical Conſtitutions of Theodorus Balſamon, which they 
ſound in Fabrot's ſtudy, with learned notes of his own. 
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FAERNUS (GaBRiEL), a native of Cremona in Italy, was 
an excellent Latin poet an critic, and flouriſhed in the 16th cen- 
tury. He was ſo ſkilled in every thing relating to polite literature, 
that the cardinal de Medicis, afterwards Pius I V. was particularly 
fond of him. He was the author of ſome Latin Elegies, a hundred 
Latin Fables ſelected from the ancients, and written in Iambic 
verſe; and of ſeveral things in the way of criticiſm, as“ Cenfura 
| Emendationum Livianarum, De Metris Comicis,” &c. He was 
remarkably ſkilled in decyphering manutcripts, and reſtoring ancient 
authors to their purity. He took great pains with Terence, in 
particular. He died at Rome in 1501. 


FAGIUS (Paur), alias Buchlin, a Proteſtant miniſter, was 
born at Rheinzabern in Germany, 1504, and laid the foundation 
of his learning in that town, He was ſent to Heidelburg at eleven, 
and at eighteen to Strafburg ; where not being properly ſupported, 
he had recourſe to teaching others, in order to find himſelf books 
and neceſſaries. The ſtudy of the Hebrew growing into vogue in 
Germany, he applied himſelf to it; and by the help of Elias 
Levita, a learned Jew, became a great proficient in it. In 1527, 
he took upon him the care of a ſchool at Iſna; where he married 
a wife, and begat children. Afterwards quitting the ſchool-maſter, 
he entered into the miniſtry, and became a ſedulous preacher. 
Bufflerus, one of the ſenators of Ina, being informed of his per- 
fect knowledge in the holy tongue, and of his natural biaſs to the 
arts, erected a printing-houſe at his own charge, to the end that 
Fagius might publiſh whatever he ſhould deem uſeful to religion in 
that way: but the event did not anſwer the charges Bufflerus had 

been at. | | 
In 1541, the plague began to ſpread at Iſna; when Fagius 
underſtanding that the wealthieſt of the inhabitants were abour to 
leave the place, without having any regard to the poorer fort, 
rebuked them openly, and admoniſhed them of their duty; that 
they thould either continue in the town, or liberally beſtow their 
alms before they went, for the relief of thoſe they left behind; 
adding that, during the time of their viſitation, he would himſelf 
in perſon viſit thoſe that were ſick, would adminiſter ſpiritual com- 
fort to them, pray for them, and be preſent with them day and 
night: all which he did, and yet eſcaped the diſtemper. At the 
fame ſeaſon the plague was hot in Straſburg, and among many 
others took off Wolfangus Capito; upon which Fagius was called 
by the ſenate to ſucceed him; and here he continued to preach till 
the beginning of the German wars. Then the elector Palatine, 
intending a reformation in his churches, called Fagius from Straſ- 
burg to Heidelburg, and made him the public profeſſor there: but 
the emperor prevailing againſt the elector, the reformation was put 
2 ſtop to. During his reſidence here, he publiſhed many books 
_ for 
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for the promotion of Hebrew learning; which were greatly ap- 
roved by Bucer and others. 

His father dying in 1548, and the perſecution in Germany 
threatening pains and penalties to all who did not profeſs the Romiſh 
dottrine, he and Bucer came over to England, upon receiving 
letters from Cranmer, in which they had aſſurances of a kind re- 
ception and a handſome ſtipend, if they would continue here. 
They arrived in 1549 ; were entertained ſome days in the palace 
at Lambeth : and deſtined to reſide at Cambridge, where they 
were to perfect a new tranſlation and illuſtration of the Scriptures, 
Fagius taking the Old Teſtament, and Bucer the New, for their 
ſeveral parts. But this was all put an end to, by the ſudden ill— 
nefs and death of both theſe profeſſors. Fagius fell ill at London 
of a quarten fever, but would be removed to Cambridge, in hopes 
of receiving benefit from the change of air. He died there in 
Nov. 1550; and Bucer did not live above a year after. Both 
their bodies were dug up and burnt in the retgn of queen Mary. 

; — — i 

FAIRFAX /EpwaRD), an Engliſh poet, who flouriſhed in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James J. His merits were fo great, 
that Waller profeſſed to have learnt from him the art of verſifica- 
tion. Dryden introduces Spenſer and Fairfax almoſt on, a Jevel, 
as the leading authors of their times; and ſeems even to give the 
preference to the latter in point of harmony. He was the fon of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, of Denton in Yorkiaire, who paſſed his youth 
m the wars of Europe, and was with the duke of Bourbon 
at the ſacking of Rome. His eldeſt brother was Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, who was knighted at Roan in Normandy, and ſignalized 
himſelf on many occaſions in Germany againſt the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, then aſpiring to a fifth monarchy. His younger brother was 
Sir Charles, who was a captain under Sir Francis Vere at the 
battle of Newport; and, in that famous three years ſiege of 
Oſtend, commanded ail the Englith in the town, a while before 
it was ſurrendered, where he received a wound in his face, by a 
piece of the ſkull of a marſhal of France flain near him with a 
cannon bullet, and ſoon after was himſelf flain. While his bro- 
thers were thus honourably employed abroad, he ſtaid at home at 
his book, and thereby made himſelf fit for any employment in 
church or ſtate. His firſt eſſay in poetry was when very young, in 
tranſlating Torquato Taſlo's heroic poem of Godfrey of Bullen,“ 
out of Italian into ſmooth and excellent Engcliſh verſe; a book 
highly commended by the beſt judges and wits of that age, and 
allowed by the critics of this. King James valued it above all 
other Engliſh poetry ; and king Charles, in the time of his con- 
finement, uſed to divert himſelf by reading it. He wrote other 
ingentous eclogues, and preſented them to the duke of Richmond 


and Lenox. 
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There was one 5 Dorrell, a Romiſh prieſt of no ordinary 
fame, then a priſoner in the caſtle of York : between them there 
aſſed ſeveral letters, on ſeveral ſubjetts, as the pope's ſupremacy, 
infallibility, idolatry, &c. which deſerve to be noticed. . 
Mr. Edward Fairfax had ſeveral children, fons and daughters. 


His eldeſt ſon William was a ſcholar, of the ſame temper of his 


father, but more cynical. He tranſlated © Diogenes Laertius, 
the Lives of the old Philoſophers,” out of Greek into Engliſh. 
Edward died about the year 1632, at his own houſe called New- 
hall, in the pariſh of Fuyſton, between Denton and Knareſbo- 
rough, and lies under a marble ſtone. | 105 
| — 

FAITHORNE (WILLI AA), an ingenious Engliſh painter, that 
flouriſhed in the 17th century. After the civil wars broke out, 
he went into the army; when being taken priſoner in Baſing- 


houſe, and refuſing to take the oaths to Oliver, he was baniſhed © 


into France. He ſtudied ſeveral years under the famous Cham- 
pagne, and arrived to very great, perfection in correctneſs of 
drawing, He was allo a great proficient in graving, as likewiſe 
in painting, eſpecially in miniature, of which there are many ſpe- 
cimens now extant in England. He died in Black-Friars in 1691, 
when he was near 75 years of age. He wrote a book, Upon 
Drawing, Graving, and Etching,” for which he was celebrated 
by his friend Flatman the poet. William Faithorne the fon, who 

performed chietly in mezzotinto, has often been confounded with 
his father. | | | 

| —_—_——— 

FALLE (PH1t1P), a learned man, was born in the iſle of Jer- 
ſey in 1655, and at fourteen became a commoner of Exeter-Col- 
lege in Oxford ; trom whence he removed to St. Alban's-Hall, 
and took both his degrees in arts. Afterwards he went into 
orders, retired to his native country, where he was made rector of 

St. Saviour's, and afterwards choſen deputy from the ſtates of 
the ſaid ifle to king William and queen Mary. He publiſhed 

three ſermons ; one preached at St. Hilary's in Jerſey, in 1692; 
another at Whitehall in 1694 ; and another before the mayor of 
London in 1693. He was the author allo of, «© An Account of 
the Iſle of Jertey, the greateſt of thoſe Iflands that are now the 
only Remainder of the Engliſh Dominions in France: with a new 
and accurate Map of that Ifland.” 1694, Svo. 

FALLOPIUS (GABRIEL), a moſt celebrated phyſician and 
anatomiſt of Italy, was deſcended from a noble family, and born 
at Modena in 1490. He enjoyed a ſtrong and vigorous conſti- 


tion, with vaſt abilities of mind, which he cultivated by in- 


tenſe application to his ſtudies in philoſophy, phyſic, botany, and 
anatomy. In this laſt he made ſome new dilcoveries, and, among 


the 
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- gation of Proteſtant 
ber of pupils for near 20 years. Whether he had not firſt a con- 
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the reſt, that of the tubes by which the ova deſcend from the 
ovarium, and which from him are called the © Fallopian Tubes.“ 
He travelled through the greateſt part of Europe, and pene- 
trated by his labour the moſt abſtruſe myſteries of nature. He 
prattiſed phyſic with great ſucceſs, and gained the character of 
one of the ableſt phyſicians of his age. He was made profeſſor 
of anatomy at Piſa in the year 1548, then at Padua in the year 
1551: at which laſt place he died upon the gth of October 1563, 
aged 72 years. | 

His writings were firſt publiſhed ſeparately, and afterwards 
collected and printed with the title of © Opera Genuina Omnia, 
tam Practica, quam Theoretica, in tres tomos diſtributa.” They 
were printed at Venice in 1584, and in 1606; and at Francfort 
in 1600, cum Operum Appendice,“ and in 1606, in folio. 

= | — ; 
 FALSTAFF. See FasTOLEF. 
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FANCOURT {Samvet), a native of the weft of England. 

was, at the Nene, of the preſent century, paitor of a congre- 
iſſenters in Saliſbury, where he had a num- 


gregation in ſome town of leſs note in the Weſt, we are not able 
to ſay. Thus much is certain, that profeſſing a creed very diffe- 
rent from the opinions of Calvin, as appears by his numerous 
publications, he incurred the diſpleaſure of thoſe zealous Cal- 
viniſts who, whether right or wrong in their orthodox ten#ts, 
diſgraced the common Chriſtianity by their practice. Among our 
author's antagoniſts were, a Mr. Morgan, a Mr. Normen, a Mr. 
Bliſs, a Mr. Millar, and a Mr. Eliot. The Eſtabliſhment and the 
Diſſenters had an equal ſhare in the controverſy ; which turned on 
the Divine preſcience, the freedom of the human will, the great- 
neſs of the Divine love, the dottrine of reprobation. 

Driven from a comfortable ſettlement to the great metropolis, 


where he acquired no new one as a teacher, Mr. Fancourt, about 


the year 1740 or 1743, ſet on foot the firit circulating library for 
gentlemen and ladies, at a ſubſcription of a guinea a year for 
reading; but in 1748, extended to a guinea in all, for the pur- 
chaſe of a better library, half to be paid at the time of ſubſcrib— 


ing, the other half at the delivery of a new catalogue then in the 


prels, and twelve-pence a quarter beſide, to begin from Michael— 

mas 17.45, to the then librarian. Subicriptions were to be paid 
without turther charge to the proprietors, but to Pay only from 
the time of ſubſcribing ; out of which quarterly payments were 


to be dedutted the rent of the rooms to receive the books and 


accommodate ſubſcribers, a ſalary to the librarian to keep an 


open account, and to circulate the books; a ſtock to buy new 
books and duplicates as there was occaſion ; the expence of pro— 


viding 
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viding catalogues, and drawing up writings for ſettling the truſt. 
This truſt was to be veſted in 12 or 13 perſons choſen by ballot 
out of the body of proprietors; and the propoſer, Mr. Fancourt 
Himſelf, was to be the firſt librarian, and to continue ſo as long as 
he diſcharged his office with diligence and fidelity. Every ſingle 
ſubſcription entitled the ſubſcriber to one book and one pamphlet 
at a time, to be changed ad libitum for others, and kept ad libuum, 
if not wanted by other ſubſcribers. Mr. Fancourt advertifed 
himſelf in theſe propoſals as a teacher of Latin, to read, write, 
and ſpeak it with fluency in a year's time or leſs, at twelve gui- 
neas a year, one guinea a month, or twelve-pence an hour, al- 
lowing five or fix hours in a week. There never was a ſcheme 
ſet on foot ſor the benefit of the public, that envy did not find 
means to condemn. Mr. Fancourt, notwithſtanding all his me- 
rits, ſuffered by reproach, and died exceedingly involved, June 8, 
1768, aged 90. Before his death, his library became the property 
of creditors, and he lived in a reduced ſtate in Hoxton- Square. 
Some of his affluent brethren now and then relieved his neceſſi- 
ties. His publications make two volumes 12mo. 1748. 
— — | 

FANSHAW (Sir RicHAaRD), an Engliſh gentleman, famous 
for his embaſhes and writings, deſcended from an ancient family 
at Fanſhaw-Gate in Derbyſhire, was the tenth ſon of Sir Henry 
Fanſhaw, of Ware-Park in Hertfordſhire, where it is ſuppoſed he 
was born about 1607. He received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation from the famous Thomas Farnaby, afterwards completed 
his ſtudies in the univerſity of Cambridge, and from thence went 
to travel into foreign countries, by which means he became a moſt 
accompliſhed perſon. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo early, that, in 
1635, he was taken into the employments of ſtate by Charles J. 
and then ſent reſident to the court of Spain; whence being re- 
called in 1641, he adhered to the royal intereſt, and was em- 
ployed in the moſt important matters. In 1644, attending the 
court at Oxford, he had the degree of doctor of the civil law 
conferred upon him; and being now grown eminent for his excel- 
| lent parts and learning, he was made ſecretary to Charles prince of 
Wales, whom he attended into the weſtern parts of England, and 
from thence into the iſles of Scilly and Jerſey. In 1648, he was 
made treaſurer of the navy under the command of prince Ru- 
pert, which he managed till 1650; when he was created a ba- 
ronet by Charles II. ard ſent envoy extraordinary to the court 
of Spain. Being recalled from thence into Scotland, he ſerved 
there in quality of ſecretary of ſtate, to the great ſatisfaction of 
all parties, though he never took, ſays Wood, CovEN ANT or 
ENGAGEMENT. From thence he attended his majeſty to War- 
ceſter ; and being taken priſoner in the battle there of 1651, he 
was committed to cloſe cuſtody in London; where continuing till 
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he trad contratted a very dangerous illneſs, he had the liberty wy 
Jowed him, upon bail given, to go any where for the recovery of | 
his health, provided he flirred not five miles from the Poe, with- 
out leave of the parliament, _ 
February 1659, he repaired to the king at Breda, who 1 10 
him the April following. Upon his majefty's reſtoration, _ was 
expetted from his great ſervices, and the regard the king had for 
him, that he would have been made ſecretary of ſtate : but at that 
period there were ſo many people's merits to reward, and fo great 
a clamour tor preferment, that Sir Richard was diſappointed, but 
had the place of maſter of requeſts conferred upon him, a ſtation 
in thoſe times of conſiderable profit. On account of his being a 
good Latin ſcholar, he was alſo made ſecretary for that tongue. 
# In 1661, being one of the burgeſſes for the univerſity of Cam- 
. fia, he was ſworn a privy-counſellor of Ireland; and having, 
1 by his reſidence in foreign parts, qualified himſelf for public em- 
| ployment, he was ſent envoy extraordinary to Portugal, with a. 
Hg dormant commiſſion to the ambaſſador, which he was to make uſe 
of as occaſion ſhould require. Shortly after, he was appointed 
bt ambaſſador to that court, where he negotiated the marriage between 
by. his maſter and the infanta donna Catherina. He returned io 
1 England towards the end of the fame year: and, in 1662, was - 
ſent again ambaſſador to that court. Having finiſhed his com- 
miſſion to the ſatisfaction of both princes, he was recalled in 
1663, and ſworn one of his majeſty e 
In the beginning of 1664, he was ſent ambaſſador to Philip the 
IVth of Spain, and arrived in Feb. at Cadiz, where he met with 
a very extraordinary and unexpetted ſalutation, and was received 
with ſome circumflances of particular eſteem. It appears from 
one of his letters, that this diſtinguiſhing reſpect was paid him, 
not only on his own, but on his maſter's account: and in another 
he diſcovers the ſecret, why the Spaniard yielded him, contrary 
to his imperious proud nature, ſo much honour : and that was, 
that he expected Tangier and Jamaica to be reſtored to him by 
England, which occaſioned his argival to be fo impatiently longed 
for, and ſo magnificently celebrated. During his reſidence at this 
court, Philip died, Sept. 1663, leaving his ſon Charles an infant, 
and his dominions under the regency of his queen, daughter of 
the emperor Ferdinand III. Sir Richard taking the advantage of 
bis minority, put the finiſhing hand to a peace with Spain: which 
was ſufficiently tired and weakened with a war of twenty-five 
years for the recovery of Portugal, which had been diſmembered 
from the Spaniſh crown in 1640. The treaty of peace was ſigned 
at Madrid, Dec. 6, 1665, and 1s to be ſeen in the ſecond volume 
of Arlington's letters. In January following, Sir Richard took a 
journey into Portugal, with a view, no doubt, of briaging about 
:: WER 
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an accommodation between that crown and Spain: but this was 
not effected till 1667, by the mediation of his Britannic majeſty. 

Having fulfilled his commiſſion, he was preparing to return 
to England; when, June 4, 1666, he was ſeized at Madrid with a 
violent fever, which put an end to his life the 16th. His body 
being embalmed was conveyed by land to Calais, and fo to Lon- 
don: whence being carried to All-Saints church in Hertford ; it 
was depoſited in the "vault of his father-in-law, till May 1671; 
and then removed to a new vault, made on purpoſe for his family, 
in the pariſh church of Ware. By his lady, Anne, daughter of 
Sir John Harriſon, of Balls, he had ſix ſons and eight daughters; 
whereof only one ſon and four daughters ſurvived him. 

Though his life may truly be ſaid to have been a life of buſineſs, 
yet he found time to produce the following works in the literary 
way: 1. An Engliſh tranſlation in rhyme of © I Paſtor Fido, or 
The Faithful Shepherd,” written by Battiſta Guarini, 1646, 4to. 
2. A tranſlation from Engliſh into Latin verſe of * The Faithful 
Shepherdeſs,” a paſtoral: written by John Fletcher, gent. 1658. 
3. In the octavo edition of © The Faithful Shepherd,“ are inſerted 
the following poems of our author; An Ode on his majeſty's 
proclamation in 1630, commanding the gentry to reſide upon 
their eſtates in the coumry; An Engliſh tranſlation of the fourth 
book of Virgil's Eneid ; Odes.of Horace, tranſlated into Engliſh ; | 
A Summary Diſcourſe of the Civil Wars of Rome. 4. He tran- 
ſlated from Portugueze into Engliſh, © The Lufiad, or Portugal's 
Hiſtorical Poem,” written by Luis de Camoens, 1655, folio. 
5. After his deceaſe, in 1671, theſe two pieces in 4to. * Querer 
per ſolo querer,” “ To love only for Jove's fake,” a dramatical 
romance, repreſented before the king and queen of Spain; and 
Fieſtas de Aranjeuz,” Feſlival at Aranjeuz. Both written in 
Spaniſh by Antonio de Mendoza, upon celebrating the birth- 
day of Philip VI. in 1623, at Aranjenz; and tranſlated by 
our author in 1634, during his confinement. 6. “ Original 
Letters, during his Embaſſies in Spain and Portugal, 1702,” B8vo. : 
With his Life prefixed. We are told, that he compoled other 
things, remaining in manulcript, which he wrote in his younger 
years, but had not leiſure to complete. „ 

— — i 

FAREL (WILLIAM), a learned miniſter of the church, and 
moſt intrepid reformer, was the ſon of a gentleman of Dauphine 
in France, and born at Gap in 1489. He ſtudied philoſophy, 
and the Greek and Hebrew tongues, at Paris, with great ſuccels, 
and was for ſome time a teacher in the college of cardinal le 
Moine. Briconnet, biſhop of Meaux, being inclined to the re- 
formed religion, invited him to preach in his dioceſe in 1321; 
but the perſecution, raiſed there againit thofe ſtyled heretics in 
1523, obliged him to provide for his ſecurity out of France. He 
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retired to Straſburg, where Bucer and Capo admitted him as a 
brother; and was afterwards received as ſuch by Zwinglius at 
Zurich, by Haller at Berne, and by Oecolampadius at Bafll. As 
be was thought a proper man to make proſelytes, he was adviſed 
to indertake the retormation of religion at Montbeliard, in which 
delign he was ſupported by the duke of Wittenburg, who was 
lord of that place; and he ſucceeded in it moſt happily. He was 
a man of moſt fiery zeal, which however he tempered a little, 
according to Occolampadius' S advice. 

In 1528, he had the ſame ſucceſs in promoting the reformation 
in the city of Aigle, and ſoon after in the Bailiwick of Morat. 
He went afterwards to Neufchatel in 1529, and diſputed againſt 
the Roman Catholic party with ſo much ſtrength, that this city 

| bb embraced the reformed religion, and eſtabliſhed it entirely Nov. 4s 

0 1330. He was ſent a deputy to the ſynod of Waldenſis, held in 

| 


a the valley of Angrogne. Hence he went to Geneva, where he 
1 laboured againſt Popery : but the grand vicar and the other clergy 
= reſiſted him with fo much fury, that he was obliged to retire. He 
was called back in 1534 by the inhabitants, who had renounced 
=_ the Roman Catholic religion; and was the chief perſon that pro— 
cured the perfect abplition of it the next year. He was baniſhed 
from Geneva with Calvin in 1538, and retired to Baſil, and after- 
wards to Neufchatel, where there was a preat probability of a 
large evangelical harveſt. From thence he went to Mets, but had 
a thouſand difficulties to ſtruggle with; and was obliged to retire 
into the abbey of Gorze, where the count of Fur ſtemburg pro- 
tected him and the new converts. - But they could not continue 
there long; for they were beſieged in the abbey, and obliged at 
laſt to ſurrender, after a capitulation, Farel very happily eſcaped, 
though ſtrict fearch was made after him, having been put in a cart 
among the ſick and infirm. He took upon him his former functions 
of a miniſter at Neutchatel, whence he took now and then a 
Journey to Geneva, When he went thither in 1559, he was 
preſent at Servetus's execution. He went again to Geneva in 
1564, to take his laſt leave of Calvin, who was dangeroully ill. 
He took a ſecond journey to Mets in 1565, being invited by his 
ancient tlock, to come and lee the fruits of the ſeed which he had 
lown in their hearts, He returned to Neufchatel, and died there 
Sept. 13, in the ſame year. | 
He married a wife at the age of ſixtv- nine, and left a ſon, who 
ſurvived him but three years Though he was far better qualified 
to preach than to write books, yet he was the author of ſome 
few pieces. 


FARIA (EMMANUEL de Souſa), a R knight, was 
born in 1390 of a noble family; and being educated ſuitably, 


mace a great progrels in the belles lettres, aud in the knowledge 
1 8 | of 
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of languages. He accompanied the marquis de Caſtel Rodrigo, 
who went ambaſſador to Rome in the time of Urban VIII. and 
gained the eſteem of all the learned, who frequented the court of 
that pontiff. Leo Allatius has mentioned him with honour. He died 


at Madrid in 1630; and like many others, who have devoted their 


lives to letters, is ſaid to have been ſo neghgent of his fortune, as to 


have died extremely poor. He is the author of ſeveral works in poetry 


and proſe ; and is remarkable for having preferred the Caſtihan to 
the Portugueze, though the latter was his native tongue. His 
Poems have been collected into ſeven volumes, ſome of which 
were not publiſhed till after his death. His ſtyle is manly, vigor- 
ous, nervous; and he every where ſhews much genius and judg- 
ment. He wrote Moral and Political Diſcourſes;F * Commen- 
taries upon the Luſiadas of Camoens;“ ſeveral things in the 
hiſtorical way; and he made tranſlations. After his death, was 
publiſhed the Europe, Aſia, Africa, and Portugueze America of 


the ſame author. f | 


FARINATO (PAulr), an Italian painter, was born at Verona 


in 1322; and cut, it is ſaid, out of his mother's belly, who was 
juſt dead in labour. He was a diſciple of Nicolo Golſino, and an 
admirable deſigner, but not altogether ſo happy in his colouring: 
though there is a prece of his painting in St. George's-Church at 
Verona, ſo well performed in both parts, that it does not ſeem 
inferior to one of Paul Veroneſe's hand, which is placed next to 
it. He was famous alſo for being an excellent ſwordſman, and a 
very good orator. He was conſiderable likewiſe for his knowledge 
in ſculpture and architetture, eſpecially that part of it which relates 


to fortifications. His laſt moments are ſaid to have been as re- 


markable as his firſt, on account of the death of his nearelt relation. 
He lay upon his death-bed in 1606; and his wife, who was lick in 
the ſame room, hearing him cry out,“ He was going,” told him, 
She would bear him company,” and was as good as her word, 
they both expiring the very fame minute, Farinato lived longer 
than is uſual with painters, being no leſs than eighty-tour years 
of age. | = <1 144.2. ils 

: ——_— — | 


FARINELLI (CARLO BROS HI), an eminent Italian ſinger, 
was born at Naples in 1705; and, being trained to ſinging, ac- 


quired great reputation at Rome and at Bologna. The fame of 


his great talents reaching England, he was engaged to ling in the 
opera at London, and in 1734 came over hither. His arrival in 
this country was announced to the public in the news-papers, as 


an event worthy of national attention: and he was no ſooner reco- 


vered from the fatigue of his journey, than he was introduced to 
the king at St. James's, and ſung before him and the royal family ; 
| | | the 
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the princeſs royal, afterwards princeſs of Orange, accompanying 
him on the harplichord. | | | | 
Upon what terms Farinelli was engaged to ſing here, is not 
known to any degree of certainty ; his falary however, be it what 
it might, bore but a ſmall proportion to the annual amount of his 
profits. The exceſſive fondneſs which the nobility diſcovered for 
this perſon, the careſſes they beſtowed on, and the preſents they 
made him, indicated little Jeſs than infatuation ; their bounty was 
prodigality, and their applauſe adoration. When the harveſt of this 
linger, though it had been a golden one, was over, he began to think 
of trying his ſucceſs in another country. He had viſited France iri 
1736 ; and, finding at his return to London but little encourage- 
ment to engage at the opera, he finally quitted England the ſummer 
following. He appeared at Verſailles in July 1737, hoping for en- 
_ = couragement there; but in this was diſappointed. | 
It happened about this time, that the king of Spain laboured 
under a melancholy diforder, for which no relief could be ſug- 
geſted but muſic; and the queen, to make this as delightful to him 
| as poſſible, ſent for Farinelli. On his arrival at Madrid, he had a 
; penſion fixed upon him of 1400 piaitres, or 34 gol. per annum, and 
" a coach and equipage at the king's expence; Upon the death of 
Philip V. he was continued in his ſtation by Ferdinand VI. and, 
in 1750, was honoured with the croſs of Calatrava, the badge of 
1 ha na very ancient order of knighthood in Spain, He continued in 
this country, to conduct the opera, till about 1761, and then re- 
turned to Italy. His penſion from the court of Spain being, {till 
continued to him, he choſe the neighbourhood of Bologna for his 
reſidence; and, in 1776, was in a houſe of his own building, 
near that city, living in caſe and great affluence. 


FARINGDON (Ax TrRHON Y), an Engliſh divine, was born. 
at Sunning in Berks, 1596. He was admitted ſcholar of Trinity- 
College, Oxford, in 1612, and elected fellow thereof in 1617, 
Three years after, he took a malter of arts degree ; about which 
time entering into orders, he became a noted preacher in thoſe parts, 
an eminent tutor in the college, and an example fit to be followed 
by all. In 1634, being ther. bachelor of divinity, he- was made 
'vicar of Bray near Maidenhead in Berks, and ſoon after divinity- 

reader in the king's chapel ar Windſor. He continucd at the firſt 
of theſe places, though not without ſome trouble, till after the 
civil commotions broke out; and then he was rejected, and 
reduced with his wife and family to ſuch. extremities, as to be very 
near ſtarving. At length Sir John Robinſon, alderman of Lon- 
don, and kinſman to archbiſhop Laud, and fome of the pariſhioners 

of Milk-Street, London, invited him to be paſtor of St. Mary 
Madaglen there ; which he gladly accepted, and preached to the 
great likipg of the loyal party. In 1057, he publiſhed a folio 

| ' = rolums 
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vals of theſe ſermons, and dedicated them to his patron Ro- 
binſon. . ä 4 

Aſter his death, which c ey at his houſe in Milk-Streer, 
Sept. 160, his exccutors publiſhed. in 1663, a ſecond folio volume 


of his fermons containing forty, and a third in 1673, containing 


fifty. He left alſo behind him, in MS. memorials of the life of 
John Hales, of Eton, his intimate friend and fellow-ſufferer : but 
theſe memorials have never come to light. 


— 


FARNABY (Tnomas), an eminent grammarian and ſchool- 


maſter, was ſon of Thomas Farnaby, of London, carpenter, and 
grandſon of Mr. Farnaby, ſometime mayor of Truro in Corn- 
wall; and born at London about 1575. He became a ſervitor 
of Merton-College in Oxford in 1590, but continued there a ſhort 
time only: for, being ſeduced to abandon his religion and country, 
he went into Spain, and was for ſome time educated there in a 
college belonging to the Jeſuits. He was originally of foreign ex- 
traction: for his great grandfather, the father of him who was the 
mayor of Truro, was an Italian muſician. Being weary, at length, 
of the ſevere diſcipline of the Jeſuits, he found a way to leave 
them; and went with Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins, 
in their laſt voyage in 1595, being in ſome eſteem with the former. 
. He afterwards ſerved as a ſoldier in the Low Countries; but being 
reduced to great neceſſity, he landed in Cornwall; at which time, 
bis diſtreſſes made him itoop fo low, as to be an abcdarian, and 
ſeveral were tanght their horn-books by him. Art length, he 
ſettled at Martock in Somerſetihire, aud taught a grammar-ſ{chool 
there with good ſucceſs. He afterwards removed to London, and ap- 
plied himſelf to the education of noblemen and gentlemen's children, 
which procured him a handſome livelihood. The number of his 
ſcholars amounted at one time to above three hundred. While he 
taught this ſchool, he was made maſter of arts in the univerſity of 
Cambridge; and April 24, 1616, was incorporated in that of 
Oxford. He removed again about 1636, on account of frequent 
lickneſſes in the city, to Sevenock in Kent, in the. neighbourhood. 
of which place he purchaſed an eſtate; and purſued his occupation 
of teaching with ſuch ſucceſs and profit, that he afterwards pus- 
chaſed another eſtate at Horſham in Suſſex. Upon the breaking 
out of the commorions in 1641, he was reckoned to be ill affected 
to the parliament ; becauſe, when the proteſtation was urged that 
year, he ſaid, It was better to have one king than five hundred.“ 
Afterwards, being ſuſpected to have favoured the riſing of the 
GRAPE for the king about Tunbridge, in 1643, he was imp 
oned in Newpate, and thence carried on ſhip-board. It was like 
wiſe debated in the Houſe of Commons, wltether he mould be fort 
to America; but this motion being rejected, he wit removed to 
Ely-Houte in Helborn, where he remained till ab Ju a vour | 
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fore his death. He died June 12, 1647, aged 72; and was buried 
in the chancel of Sevenock, with an inſcription fixed over his 
gue He was twice married, and had children by boththis WIVES. 
His firſt wife was a gentleman's daughter in Cornwall,” by whom 

he had a fon, who was a captain in Charles the Firſt's army, and 
inherited his eſtate in Suſſex; where he lived in good eſteem, and 
died about 1673. His ſecond, was the daughter of Howſon, 
biſhop of Durham, by whom he had ſeveral- children: one named 
Francis, who inherited his eſtate in Kent. 

| Farnaby's works are, 1.“ Notæ ad Juvenalis et Perſii Satyras, 
1612.” 2. Notæ ad Senecæ Tragoedias, 1613.” Ben Jonſon 
had written epigrams, by way of panegyric, upon his notes on 
Juvenal and Perſius: and his Seneca was uſhered in with com- 

 — _mendatory verſes by Daniel Heinſius and others. 3. Notæ ad 

Martialis Epigrammata, 1615.” 4. © Notæ ad Lucani Pharſalia, 
1618.“ To which is prefixed, commendatory verſes in Latin by 
Mr. Selden. 5. © Index Rhetoricus Scholis accommodatus, 1625.” 
Afterwards were added to it, Formulæ Oratoriæ et Index Poe- 
ticus.” In the preface to this work he informs us, that he had 
publiſhed about twenty years before, without his name, his fcheme 
„Of Tropes;” which meeting with ſucceſs, and being claimed 
by a certain plagiariſt, put him upon compoling his Index Rhe- 
toricus. 6. Florilegium Epigrammatum Græcorum, eorumque 
Latino verſu a variis redditorum, 1629.” 7. Notz ad Virgi- 
lium, 1634.” 8. « Syſtema Grammaticum, 1641.” 9. Note 
in Ovidii Metamorphoſes.” 10. Phraſeologia Anglo-Latina.” 
11.“ Tabulæ Græcæ Linguz.” 12. « Syntaxis.” 13.“ Note 
in Terentium.“ He had finiſhed his notes upon Terence, as far 
as to almoſt the end of the fourth comedy only, when he died: 
but Dr. Meric Caſaubon completed the two laſt, and publiſhed 
the whole at London in 1631. | N 


— —— : ; 

FARNEWORTH (ErLL1s), diſtinguiſhed by tranſlating ſome 
capital authors, was born (as is preſumed) at Bonteſhall in Der- 
bythire, where his father was rector. He was bred firlt at Cheſter- 
field-School under Mr. William Burrow, a celebrated maſter, and 
afterwards removed to Eton. He was admitted of Jeſus-College. 
Cambridge; and matriculated Dec. 17, 1730. In 1762, he was 
preſented by Dr. James Vorke, dean of Lincoln, to the reQory 
of Carſington in Derbyſhire ; but did not enjoy it long, as he died 
March 25, 1763. His publications were, i.“ The Life of Pope 
Sixtus V. tranllated from the Italian of“ Gregorio Leti,” with 
a Preface, Prolegomena, Notes, and Appendix, 1754,” folio. 
2. « Davila's Hiſtory of France, 1757,” 2 vols. 4to. g. A 
Tranſlation of the Works of Machiavel, illuſtrated with Anno- 
tet lions, Diſſertations, and ſeveral new Plans on the Art of War, 
1701,” 2 vols. 4to. reprinted in 4 vols. 8vO. 1775. 
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 FARQUHAR {Grores), an ingenious comic writer, was 
the ſon of a clergyman in Ireland, and born at Londonderry in 
1678. There he received the-rudiments of education, and dil 
covered. a genius early devoted to the Muſes. When he was very 


young, he gave ipecimens of his poetry ; and diſcovered a force 


of thinking, and turn of expreſſion much beyond his years. His 
parents having a numerous iſſue, could beſtow on him no other 
fortune than a liberal and polite education : therefore, when he was 
qualified for the finiverlity, he was ſent to Trinity-College, 
Dublin. This was in 1694. He made great progreſs in his 
ſtudies, and acquired conſiderable reputation: but his gay and 
volatile diſpoſition could not long reliſh the gravity and retirement 
of a college life; and therefore, ſoon quitting it, he betook him- 
ſelf to the diverſions of the ſtage, and got admitted into the com- 
pany of the Dublin theatre. He had the advantage of a good 
perſon, and was well received as an actor, though his voice was 
_ ſomewhat weak: for which reaſon he was relolved to continue 
on the ſtage, till ſomething better ſhould offer. But his reſolution 
was ſoon broken by an accident, whereby he was near turning a 
feigned tragedy into a real one: for being to play the part of 
Guyomar, who kills Vaſquez, in Dryden's “ Indian Emperor,” 
and forgetting to exchange his ſword for a foil, in the engagement 
he wounded his brother tragedian, who repreſented Vaſquez, very 
dangerouſly; and though the wound did not prove mortal, yet he 
was ſo ſhocked at it, that he determined never to appear on the 
ſtage again. | 8 
fn 1696 he went to London. He was ſoon induced, after his 
arrival there, by the celebrated actor Wilks, to try his dramatic 
abilities as an author. In 1698, his firſt comedy, called © Love 
in a Bottle,“ appeared on the ſtage; and for its ſprightly dialogue 
and buſy ſcenes was well received by the audience. The year 
after Mrs. Oldfield was, partly upon his judgment and recom- 
mendation, admitted on the theatre; ſhe being then ſixteen years 
of age. In 1700, he brought his © Conſtant Couple, or, Trip 
to the Jubilee,” upon the ſtage, it being then the Jubilee year at 
Rome, when Popith zealots of all countries made their trip thither, 
to buy pardons and trinkets for the convenience of their jouls and 
bodies. In the character of Sir Harry Wildair, our author drew 
ſo gay and airy a figure, ſo ſuited to Wilks's talents, and fo ani- 
mated by his geſture and vivacity of ſpirit, that the player gained 
almolt as much reputation as the poet. Towards the end of this 
year, we meet with him in Holland, probably upon his military 
duty: from whence he has given a very facetious deſcription of thoſe 
places and people, in two of his letters dated from the Brill and 
from Leyden. And in a third, dated from the Hague, he very hu- 
moroully relates how merry he was there, at a treat made by the 
ear! of Weſtmoreland; while not only himſelf, but king William, 
Vor. V. 5 7 2 c and 
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and others of his ſubjects, were detained there by a violent ſtorm. 
There is alſo among his poems, an ingenious copy of verſes to 
his miſtreſs upon the ſame” ſubject; which miſtreſs is ſuppoſed to 
have been Mrs. Oldfield: for that Lady was often heard to ſpeak 
afterwards of the many agreeable hours ſhe had ſpent in captain 
Farquhar's company. In 1701, he was a ſpectator, if not 
2 mourner, at Dryden's funeral : but the deſcription, he has 
iven of it in one of his letters, is not much calculated to inſpire 
orrow. 
Encouraged by the prodigious ſucceſs of his laſt play, he made 
a continuation of it, 1701, in his comedy called,“ Sir Harry Wild- 
air, or, The Sequel of the Trip to the Jubilee:“ in which Mrs. 
Oldfield received as much reputation, and was as greatly admired 
in her part, as Wilks was in his. In 1702, he publiſhed his 
«« Miſcellanies, or, Collection of Poems, Letters, and Eſſays,“ 
which contain a variety of humourous and pleafant fallies of 
fancy. It is faid, that ſome of the letters were publiſhed from 
copies, returned him at his requeſt by Mrs. Oldfield. There is at 
the end of them an Eſſay, which is called, A Diſcourſe upon 
Comedy, in reference to the Engliſh Stage.” There is one among 
the letters, which he calls, „The Picture,” containing a deſcrip— 
tion and character of himſelf. In 1703, came out another divert- 
ing comedy of his, called The Inconſtant, or, The Way to 
win him.” This comedy was received more coldly than the for- 
mer, though not at all inferior to them in merit. Farquhar was. 
married this year, and, as was at firſt reported, to a great fortune; 
which indeed he expected, but was miſcrably diſappointed. The 
lady had fallen in love with him, and ſo violent was her paſſion, 
that ſhe refolved to have him at any rate : and as ſhe knew he was 
too much diſſipated in life to fall in love, or to think of matri- 
mony, unleſs advantage was annexed to it, ſhe firit cauſed a re- 
port to be ſpread of her being a great fortune, and then had him 
given to underſtand, that the was in love with him. He married 
her: and what is pretty extraordinary, though he found himſelf 
deceived, his circumftances embarraſſed, and his family increaſing. 
he never once upbraided her for the cheat, but behaved to her 
with all the delicacy and tenderneſs of an indulgent huſband. Very 
early in 1704, a farce called. The Stage-Coach,”” in the com- 
polition of which he was jointly concerned with another, made 
its firlt appearance, and was well received. His next comedy, 
named * The Pwin-Rivals,“ was played in 1705. In 1706, was 
acted his comedy, called“ The Recruiting Officer:“ in which he 
was ſo ſucceſsful, that even now that comedy fails not to bring 
full houſes. | IIIs laſt comedy, was The Beaux's Stratagem, ' 
of winch he did not live to enjoy the full fucceſs. He was unhap- 
pily opprelied with ſome debts: and this obliged him to make 
application to a certain courties, who had formerly given him many 
| profeſſions 
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profeſſions of his friendſhip. His pretended patron adviſed him 
to convert his commiſſion into the money he wanted, and pledged 
his honour, that in a ſhort time he would provide him another. 
This circumſtance appearing favourable, and unable to bear the 
thoughts of want, he fold his commillion : but when he renewed 
his application, and repreſented his diſtreſſed ſituation, his noble 
patron had forgot his promiſe, or rather, perhaps, had never the 
leaſt intention to fulfil it. This diſtratting diſappointment fo preyed 
upon our author, that it carried him off this worldly theatre, while 
his lalt play was acting in the height of its ſucceſs at that of 
Drury-Lane. His death happened in April 170%, before he was 
thirty years of age. His friend, Wilks, was very Kind to his two 
daughters; and propoſed to his brother managers, who readily 
came into it, to give each of them a benefit, to put them out to 
mantua- makers. 


FASTOLFF (JoRN), knight and knight-banneret, a valiant 
and renowned general, and nobleman in France, during our con- 
queſts in that kingdom; knight of the garter; and in all reſpects 
a molt extraordinary perſon; was deſcended of an ancient and 
famous family in Nortolk, and is fuppoſed to have been born at 
Yarmouth in that county about 1377. There is no doubt, but a 
man of his accompliſhments muſt have been carefully educated, 
though we do not find any account of it. His father, John Faſ- 
tolff, Eſq. dying before he was of age, he became ward to ſome 
great nobleman : and it is faid, that he was trained up, according 
to the cuſtom of thoſe times, in the Norfolk family. About 1401, 
Thomas of Lancalter, afterwards duke of Clarence, and ſecond 
ſon of Henry IV. was ſent lord-lieutenant into Ireland; and our 
Faſtolff probably attended him : for it 1s affirmed, that he was 
with him in 1405 and 1406. It is almoſt certain too, that Faſ- 
tolff was with him in 1408, becauſe at the end of that year h& 
was married in that kingdom to a rich young widow of quality. 
Soon after, receiving ſome conſiderable poſts of truſt under the 
Ingliſh regency in France, he betook himſelf to reſide in that 
kingdom. Here he palled through ſeveral offices of the highelt 
importance, diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt illuſtriouſly in all the arts 
of peace, and was ſucceſſively crowned with titles and honours. 

He did not make his final return to England till 1440; and, 
loaden with the Jaurels he had gathered in France, he now la- 
boured to raiſe a new plantation of them in his own country. At 
home he ſhone as bright in virtue, as he had in valour abroad; and 
became no leſs amiable in his private, than he had been admirable 
in his public character. All we meet with in his receſs is elegant, 
| hoſpitable, generous, whether we conſider the places of his abode, 
or thoſe places and foundations on which he ſhowered his bounty. 
He was a benefactor to both the univerſities, bequeathing a con- 
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ſiderable legacy to Cambridge, for building the ſchools of Philo- 
ſophy and Civil Law; and at Oxford, he was ſo bountiful to Mag- 
dalen-College, through the affection b had for his friend Wain— 
fleet, the founder, that his name is nere commemorated in an 
anniverſary ſpeech, It would car'y us too far, if we ſhould enu- 
merate the many inſtances of his muniticence ; ſuſfice it to ſay, 
that no retirement could obſcure his reputation, no infirmities 
weaken him in the exerciſe of his generous fpirit, to the laſt, 
He died in 1459, upwards of fourſcore years of age, as we learn 
from his noted contemporary, William Caxton. 

Shakſpeare has been extremely blamed by ſome writers, for 
perverting, they ſay, with an unaccountable licence, the character 
of this great and good man, under his Sir John Falſtaff; while 
others will not allow, that he-khad any view of drawing Sir John 
Falſtaff from any part of Sir John Faſtolff's character. Theſe 
latter urge, as arguments 1n their behalf, the difference of names, 
a difference in their ages, and, above all, that Falſtaff's character 
was written and acted originilly under the name of Sir John Old- 
caſtle. Without doubt, nothing can be more different than the 
characters. The poet's Falltaff is an old, humourous, vapouring, 
cowardly, lewd, lying, drunken debauchee ; while our Faſtolff 
was a young and grave, diſcrect and valiant, chaſte and ſober, . 
commander abroad, and eminent for every act of virtue and good- 
nels at home. | . | 

FAULKNER (GrorGE), a worthy printer of no mean cele- 
brity, who was the trſt man who carried his profeſſion to a high 
degree of credit in Ireland. He was the confidential printer of 
Dean Swift; and enjoyed the friendſhip and patronage of the earl 
of Cheſterfield, whole ironical letters to Faulkner, comparing him 
to Atticus, are perhaps the fineſt parts of his writings. He ſettled 
at Dublin as a printer and bookſeller ſoon after the year 1726 
(in which year we find him in London under the tuition of the 
celebrated Bowyer); and raiſed there a very comfortable fortune 
by his well-known “ Journal,” and other laudable undertakings. 
In 1733, he was ordered into cuſtody by the Houſe of Commons 
in Ireland for publiſhing, * A Propofal for the better Regulation 
and Improvement of Quadrille ;” an ingenious treatiſe by biſhop 
Hort; which produced from Swift“ The Legion Club.” Having 
had the misfortune to break his leg, he was ſhamefully intro- 
duccd by Foote, who ſpared nobody, in the character of“ Peter 
Paragraph,” in!“ The Orators, 1762.“ He commenced a ſuit 
againſt the mimic ; and had the honour of lord Townſhend's in- 
terference to arbitrate the difference. He died an alderman of 
Dublin, Ang. 28, 1775. His ſtyle and manner were finely ridi- 
euled in © An Epiſtle to Gorges Edmund Howard, Eig. with 
Notes, explanatory, critical, and hiſtorical, by George Faulkner, 
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Eſq and Alderman,” reprinted in Dilly's « Repoſitory,” vol. iv. 
p. 175. But a fairer ſpecimen of his real talents at epiſtle- 


writing may be ſeen in the © Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer,” or in 
the ſecond volume of the Supplement to Switt;”” whence it 


* 


appears that, if vanity was a prominent feature in his character, 


his gratitude was no leſs conſpicuous. 
| — | 

FAVORINUS, ap ancient philoſopher and orator, was born 
at Arles in Gaul, flouriſhed under the emperor Adrian, and taught 
at both Athens and Rome with high reputation. The emperor 
had no kindneſs for him; for, it ſeems, ſuch was his nature and 
temper, that, not content with being the firſt in dignity and 
power, he world needs be the firſt in every thing elſe. This philo- 
ſopher is ſaid to have wondered at three things: firſt, that being 
a Gaul he thould ſpeak Greek ſo well; ſecondly, that being an 
eunuch he ſhould be accuſed of adultery ; and thirdly, that being 
envied and hated by the emperor he ſhould be permitted to live. 
Many works are attributed to him; among the reſt, a Greek 
work of “ Miſcellaneous Hittory,” often quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius. | | 


FAWKES (Francis), an ingenious poet, and native of Vork- 
ſhire, was born about 1721, and had his ſchool-education at Leeds. 
He was thence tranſplanted to Jeſus-College, Cambridge, where 
he took both the degrees in arts. Entering early into orders, he 
lettled firſt at Bromham in Yorkſhire, near the elegant ſeat of 
that name; which he celebrated in verſe, 1745, in a qto. pam- 
_ anonymous. EFis firſt poetical publications were Gawen 
Douglas's “ Deſcriptions of May and Winter modernized.” Re- 
moving afterwards to Croydon in Surrey, he recommended him- 
ſelf to archbiſhop Herring, then reſident there for his health; to 


whom, beſides other pieces, he addreſſed an Ode upon his reco- 


very in 1734. In 1755, the archbiſhop collated him to the vica- 
rape of Orpington with St, Mary-Cray, in Kent; and Mr. 
Fawkes, in 1757, lamented his patron's death in a pathetic elegy. 
He publiſhed a volume of poems by ſubſcription in 1761, in 8vo. 
and ſeveral poems afterward. But his great ſtrength is ſuppoſed 
to have lain in tranſlation; as his Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, Moſ- 
chus, and Muſzus, publiſhed in 1760, in 12mo. ſhew. He pub- 
liked alſo the Idylliums of Theocritus,“ in an Engliſh ver{ton 
in 1767, in 8yvo. His name is ſet to a © Family-Bible, with 
notes, 1761, 4to. but this was to repair his finances (for he was no 
ceconomitt) with the bookſellers. April 1774, he exchanged his 
vicarage for the rectory of Hayes; and died Augult 26, 1777. 
re * Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius” were publiſhed in 
1780, | | 
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FAYETTE (MARIE MAC DELEIN N, counteſs of), a French 


lady, the daughter of a governor of Havre de Grace, but more 


diſtinguiſhed by her wit and her literary productions than by her 
family. She was married to the count de Fayette in 1633, and 
died in 1693. She cultivated letters and the fine arts; and her hotel 
was the rendezvous of all who were molt diſtinguiſhed for them. 
The duke de la Rochefoucault, Huetius, Menage, La Fontaine, 
Segrais, were thoſe ſhe ſaw the ofteneit. The laff when obliged 
to quit the houſe of Mad. de Montpenſier, found an honourable 
retreat with her. The author of © The Memoirs of Mad. de 
Maintenon”” hath not ſpoken favourably of this lady, nor repre- 
fented her ſuch a one, as from her connections we ſhould ſuppoſe 
her to be; but Mad. de Sevigne, who had better opportunities of 
knowing her, and is more to be relied: on than the author of the 
Memoirs, hath painted her very differently. As this lady ſays, in 
a letter to her daughter, Mad. la Fayette is a very amiable and 
a very eſtimable women; and whom you will love when you ſhall 
have time to be with her, and to enjoy the benefit of her ſenſe and 
Wit; the better you know her, the more you will like her.” 

The principal works of this lady are, 1.“ Zaide,” a romance, 
2. © La Princeſſe de Cleves,” another; and g. La Princeſſe de 
Montpenſier,” another. 4. Memoires de la Cour de France 


pour les Annees 1088 & 1689.” 5. ©& Hiſtoire d'Henriette d'An- 


leterre.”” 6. © Divers Portraits de quelques Perſonnes de la Cour.” 
All theſe works are yet in credit; and ſhe drew up allo other me— 
moirs of the hiſtory of her times, which were lent to every body, 
and loſt, by her fon the abbe de la Fayette. RT 
— — 
FEATLY (DANxIEI), alias Fairclough, an Engliſh divine, the 


fon of John Featly, ſometime: cook to the preſident of Magdalen- 


College, Oxford, was born at Charlton in that county, March 


1382. He was educated in the grammar-ſchool joining to Mag- 
dalen-College, admitted ſcholar of Corpus-Chriſti in 1594, and 
probationer-fellow in 1602, being then bachelor of arts. He be- 
came a ſevere ſtudent in divinity : he read fathers, councils, and 
{choolmen, and was deeply learned in every thing relating to them. 
His admirable way of preaching, his {kill in diſputation, and his 
other rare accompliſhments, diſtinguiſhed him ſo much, that Sir 
Thomas Edmunds, being diſpatched by king James to be lieger- 
ambaſſador in France, made choice of Fealty tor his chaplain. He 
lived three years there, and did great honour to the Engliſh nation, 
and the Proteſtant religion, by diſputing ſucceſsfully againſt the 


molt learned Papiſts ; inſomuch, that his antagoniſts could not 
forbear giving him the titles of Aculiſſimus and Acegimus. 


Upon his return to England, he repaired to his college, took a 
bachelor of divinity's degree in 1613, and ſoon after became rector 
of Northill in Cornwall. But before he was ſettled there, he was 


called to be chaplain to Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury; * by 
Him 
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him was preferred ſoon after to the rectory of Lambeth in Surrey. 
In 1617, he proceeded in divinity, and puzzled Prideaux the king's 
profeſſor fo much with his — that a quarrel commenced 
thereupon, which the archbiſhop himſelf was forced to compoſe. 
The archbiſhop of Spalato, Antony de Dominis, being alſo pre- 
ſent at the diſputation, was ſo mightily taken with our author's. 
manner, that he immediately gave him a brother's place in the 
Savoy-Hoſpital, of which he was then maſter. About that time 
archbiſhop Abbot gave him the rectory of All-Hallows, Bread- 
| Street, in London; which ſoon after he changed for the rectory of 
Acton, in Middleſex ; and at length became the third and laſt 
provoſt of Chelſea-College. 

In 1625, being then married, he retired from the ſervice of his 
grace of Canterbury to Kennington near Lambeth, where his wite 
had a houſe. In 1626, he publiſhed his“ Ancilla Pietatis,” or, 
The Handmaid to Private Devotion :** of which eight editions 
were printed off before 1676. With this was afterwards printed, 
i "The Practice of Extraordinary Devotion :* and Wood relates, 
that © in one of theſe two he makes the ſtory of St. George, the 
tutelar ſaint of England, a mere figment, for which he was forced 
to cry peccaui, and to fall upon his knees before Laud, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury.” From 1626, to the beginning of the civil war, 
he was chiefly employed in writing books, and in diſputing againſt 
perſons of a different way of thinking in matters of religion. =} 

In 1642, after the king had encountered the parliament- army 
at Brentford, ſome of the ſoldiers took up their quarters at Acton. 
There they made ſearch for our author Featly, whom they took to 
be a Papiſt, at leaſt to have, as is ſaid, a Pope in his belly: but 
not finding him, they did him vaſt damage in deſtroying his houſe, 
ſtables, granaries, barns, &c. They ſought him afterwards at 
Lambeth, in order to put him to death ; but he happily eſcaped 
upon timely notice. In 1643, he was appointed a member of the 
Aſſembly of Divines, and was afterwards a witneſs againſt arch- 
biihop Laud. He had diſcovered more Calviniſm than he was 
ever ſuppoſed to have; but Heylin has ſaid, that he was always 
a Calviniſt in his heart, though he never ſhewed it openly till then. 
He was, however, a preat oppoler of the Covenant, and wrote a 
letter to archbiſhop Uther, then at Oxford, containing his reaſons: 
which letter being intercepted, and carried firſt to the cloſe com- 
mittee, and then to the Houſe of Commons, he was judged to be 
a ſpy and betrayer of the parliament's cauſe. He was ſeized on, 
and committed priſoner to lord Petre's houſe in Alderſgate-Street, 
1643, his rectories being taken from him; and in this priſon he 
continued til, March 1644. Being dropſical, he was reduced to 
a low and weak ſtate; upon which he was removed for his health's 
ſake to Chelſea-College, of which he was then provoſt ; where 
{pending a ſhort time in devout exerciſes, he died in April 1645. 
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He was the author of near forty different works, chiefly of the 
polemic kind, and therefore of little uſe now, ſince the occaſions 
of thera are forgotten. He alſo publiſhed, in 1629, king James's 
“ Cygnea Cantio; in which may be ſeen, a ſcholaſtic duel be- 
tween that king and our author. | 


 FECKENHAM (JohN DE), ſo called, becauſe he was born 
of poor parents in a cottage, near the foreſt of Feckenham in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, his right name being Howman, was the laſt abbot of 
Weſtminſter, Diſcovering in his youth very good parts, and a 
ſtrong propenſity to learning, the prieſt of the pariſh took him 
under his care, inſtructed him ſome years, and then got him ad- 
mitted into Everſham monaſtery. At eighteen, he was ſent by his 
abbot to Glouceſter-College, in Oxford; from whence, when he 
had ſufficiently improved himſelf in academical learning, he was 
recalled to his abbey ; which being diffolved in 1535, he had a 
yearly penſion of an hundred florins allowed him for his life. Upon 
this, he returned to Glouceſter-College, where he purfued his 
| ſtudies ſome years; and in 1539, took the degree of bachelor of 
divinity, being then chaplain to Bell, biſhop of Worceſter. That 
prelate reſigning his ſee in 1543, he became chaplain to Bonnor, 
biſhop of London; but Bonnor being deprived of his biſhopric, in 
1549, by the Reformers, Feckenham was committed to the Tower 
of London, becauſe, as ſome ſay, he refuſed to adminiſter the ſa- 
craments after the Proteſtant manner. Soon after, he was taken 
from thence, to diſpute on the chief points controverted between 
the Proteſtants and Papiſts; and he diſputed ſeveral times in public 
before, and with, ſome great perſonages. : 
He was afterwards remanded to the Tower, where he continued 
till queen Mary's acceſſion tg the crown, in 1553 : but was then 
releaſed, and made chaplain 0 the queen. He became alſo again 
chaplain to Bonnor, prebendary of St. Paul's; then dean of St. 
Paul's; then rector of Finchley in Middleſex, which he held only 
a few months; and then rector of Greenford in the ſaid county. 
In 1554, he was one of the diſputants at Oxford againſt Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer, before they ſuffered martyrdom ; but he ſaid 
very little againſt thera. During Mary's reign, he was conſtantly 
employed in doing good offices to the afflicted Proteſtants from the 
higheſt to the loweft. Francis Ruſſel, carl of Bedford, Ambrote 
and Robert Dudley, afterwards earls of Warwick and Leiceſter, 
were benefited by 'his kindneſs : as was alſo Sir John Cheke. 
Nay, he interceded with queen Mary for the lady Elizabeth's en- 
largement out of priſon, and that ſo earneſtly, that the queen was 
actually diſpleaſed with him for fome time. May 1556, he was 
- complimented by the univerſity of Oxford with the degree of doctor 
in divinity; being then in univerſal eſteem for his learning, piety, 
Charity, moderation, humility, and other virtues. 'I he September 
* 5 | following, 
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following, he was made abbor of Weſtminſter, which was then re- 
ſtored by queen Mary; and fourteen Benedictine monks placed 
there under his government, with epiſcopal power, ; 
Upon the death of Mary, in 1558, her tucceſſor Elizabeth, 
not unmindful of her obligations to Feckenham, ſent for him be- 
fore her coronation, to conſult and reward him; and, as it is 
ſaid, offered him the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, provided he 
would conform to the laws; but he refuſed. He appeared in her 
firſt parliament, takifg the loweſt place on the biſhop's form; and 
was the laſt mitred abbot that ſat in the Houſe of Peers. During 
his attendance there, he ſpoke and proteſted againſt every thing 
tending towards the Reformation; and the ſtrong oppoſition, which 
he could not be reſtrained from making, occaſioned his commitment 
to the Tower in 1360. He continued there till 136g, when he was 
taken from thence, and committed to the cuſtody of Horne, biſhop 
of Wincheſter ; but theſe two, having written againſt each other 
about the oath of ſupremacy, could not agree to live together; 
fo that Feckenham was remanded to the Tower in 1364. Aﬀter- 
wards he was removed to the Marſhalſea, and then to a private 
houſe in Holborn. In 1571, he attended Dr. John Storie before 
his execution. In 1578, we find him in free cuſtody, with Cox, 
biſhop of Ely, whom the queen had put upon uſing his endeavours 
with Feckenham, that he would acknowledge her ſupremacy, and 
come over to the church: and he was at length induced to do the 
former, though he could never be brought to a thorough confor- 
mity. Soon after, the reſtleſs fpirit of ſome Roman Catholics, 
and their frequent attempts upon the queen's life, obliged her to 
impriſon the moſt conſiderable among them; upon which our author 
was ſent to Wiſbich-Caſtle in the iile of Ely, where he continued 
a priſoner to the time of his death, which happened in 1585. | 
The following is a catalogue of his works: 1. A Conference, 
Dialogue-wife, held between the Lady Jane Dudley, and Mr. John 
Feckenham, four Days. before her Death, touching her Faith and 
Pelieft of the Sacrament and her Religion, 1554.” April 1554s 
he was ſent by the queen to this lady to commune-with her, and 
to reduce her from the dottrine of Chriſt to queen Mary's religion. 
2, Speech in the Houſe of Lords, 155%.” g. Iwo Homilies 
on the firſt, ſecond, and third Articles of the Creed.” 4. A Fu- 
neral Oration on the Death of the Duchets of Parma, Daughter 
of Charles V. and Governeſs of the Netherlands.” 3.“ Sermon 
at the Exequy of Joan, Queen of Spain, 1555.” 6. © The De- 
claration of ſuch Scruples and States of Conſcience, touching the 
Oath of Supremacy, delivered by*Writing to Dr. Horne, bithop 
of Wincheſter, 1566.” #7. © Objetions or Aﬀtertions made 
againſt Mr. John Gough's Sermon, preached in the Tower of, 
London, Jan. 15, 1570.” 8. „ Caveat Emptor: Which ſeems 
to have been a caution againſt buying abbey lands. He had alto 
Vol. V. Pp written, 
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written, Commentaries on the Pſalms,” and a « Treatiſe on 
the t ”” which were loſt among other things. Likewiſe, 
% K Sermon on the Funeral of Queen Mary, on Eccleſiaſtes 
IV. lk 


—— — 


FEITHIUS (EVrRAR PD), a learned German, was born at El- 
burg in Guelderland. He ſtudicd philoſophy for ſome time, and 
afterwards applied himſelf entirely to polite literature, in which he 
made a conſiderable progreſs. He was quite a maſter of the Greck 
tongue, and even of the Hebrew : of which the profeflors of the 
Proteſtant univerſity of Berne gave him a large teſtimonial. Bein 
returned to his own country, from which he had been long abſent, 
he was under great con lErnation, on account of the expedition 
of the Spaniards commanded by Spinola. "This determined him to 
leave his native country; and he went to ſettle in France, where he 
tauglit the Greek tongue, and was honoured with the friendihip 
of Caſanbon, of meflieurs Du Puy, and of the preſident Thua- 
ſinus. When he was walking one day at Rochelle, attended by 
a ſervant, he was deſired to enter into the houſe of a citizen: and 
after that day, it could never be diſcovered what became of him, 
notwithſtanding all the ſtricteſt inquiries of the magiſtrates. His 
manuſcript works promiſed much, one of which was publithed at 
Leyden in 1677, by Henry Bruman, principal of the college at 


Swol, and the author's. grand- nephew, entitled,“ Antiquitatum 
Hoimericatum libri quatuor,” 12mo. It is very Jearned, and 
abounds with curious and Inſtrucive obſervations. There are 


other works of his in being, as, “ De Athenienlium Republica, 
De Antiquitatibus Atticis, Cc. 
* SO IR Os 
FELIBIEN (AxpREw), countellor and hiſtoriog grapher to the 
king of France, was born at Chartres, in 1619. He finiſhed his 
hell udies there at the age of fourteen, and then was ſent to Pars 
to improve himlelt in the fciences, and in the management of 
affairs : but his inclination ſoon made him devote bümſelf entirely 
to the Muſes, and he gained a great reputation by his knowledge 
in the fine arts. I 12 marquis de Fontenay-Marcuil, beivg choſen 
for the ſecond time ambatlador extraordinary to the court of Rome 
in 1047, Felibien was made ſecretary to the embaſſy, and perfectly 
anſwered the hopes which that miniſter had conceived of him. 
During his ſtay at Ro me, his fondneſs for the liberal arts made 
him ſpend all the time he could {parc in viſiting thoſe who excelled 
in them. On his return {rom Italy, he went to Charties; and, as 
he deligned to fettle kimfelt, he married a lady of conliderable 
family. His friends introduced him afterwards to Fouquet, who 
„eu d have done fome! hing fur him, had he not ſoon Seer lo{t the 
kirg's favour : but Colbert, who loved the arts and ſciences, did 
not luffer him to be ulclels. r he bad deticed him to make 
1 | | tone, 
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| ſome draughts for his majeſty, in order to engage him to complete 
the works he had begun, he procured him a commiſlion of hiſtorio- 
orapher to the king, ſuperintendant of his buildings, and of the 
arts and manufactures in France: this commiſſion was delivered to 
him March 10, 1666. The royal academy of Architecture having 


been eſtabliſhed in 1671, he was made ſecretary to it. The king: 


made him afterwards keeper of his cabinet of antiques, and gave 
him an apartment in the palace of Brion. He was allo one of the 
tirlt members of the academy of Inſcriptions and Medals. He 
became afterwards deputy comptrolier-general of the bridges and 
dykes of the kingdom. He died June 11, 1695, aged 76; and 
teſt five children. | | | 

His chief and eſteemed works are, 1. ©. Dialogues concerning 
the Lives and Works of the molt excellent Painters, ancient and 
modern.” 2. The Principles of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting, with a Dictionary of proper words relating to thoſe arts.” 
3. © Oi the Origin of Painting, with ſeveral other pieces.“ 4. 
„Several Deſcriptions, as that of Verſailles, of ſeveral entertain- 
ments given by the king, and of ſeveral pictures,“ collected into 
one vol. in 12mo, 3. The Conferences of the Royal Academy 
of Painting,” in one vol. qto. 6. * The Deſeription of the Abbey 
de la Trappe,“ in 12mo. He aiſo left ſome tranſlations : viz. 
An Account of what paſſed in Spain, when the Count Duke of 
Olivares fell under the King's Difpleaſure,” tranſlated out of 
Italian; “ The Caſtle of the Soul,” written by St. Tereſa, tran- 
flated from the Spaniſh; * The Life of Pope Pius V.” tranſlated 
from the Italian, | | 


FELIX (Mixvurivs), a father of the primitive church, who 
flouriſhed in the third century, about the year 220. He was an 
African by birth, and by profeſſion a lawyer, having practiſed at 
the bar after he became a convert to Chriſtianity. He has written a 
very elegant dialogue in defence of the Chriſtian Religion, entitled 
« OcQavius,” from the name ol his Chriſtian ſpeaker, who diſputes 
with Cæcilius, while himſelf ſuſtains the part of a moderator. 
The dialogue is ſprightly, elegant, and inſtructive. It paſſed a 
long time tor the eighth book of Arnobius “ Adverſus Gentes:“ 
for being found with the other ſeven, in an ancient manuſcript of 
the Vatican, it was printed four times under his name, before any 
body ſuſpected its true author. At length Balduinus, a celebrated 
lawyer, caufed it to be printed ſeparately at Heidelburg, in 1360, 
and prefixed to it a very learned differtation of his own, in which 
he detected the common error, and aſcertained the book to its 
genuine author: although Urſinus, whether he had not ſeen Bal= 
dunius's edition, or whether he envicd him the honour of the 
diſcovery, printed it at Rome thirty years after, at the end of 
Arnobius's works again. Another book, entitled, © De ſato, vel 
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contra Mathematicos,”” went about under the name of Minutius 
Felix ; yet though it was well written, from the diſſimilarity of its 
ityle with that of Octavius, it is concluded to be ſpurious. 

— — 

FELL (Dr. Jonn), an eminently learned divine, was the ſon 
of Dr. Samuel Fell, dean of Chriſt-Church in Oxford, and born 
at Longworth in Berkſhire, June 23, 1625. He was educated 
moſtly at the free-Ichool of Thame in Oxfordthire;z and in 1636, 
when he was only eleven years of age, admitted ſtudent of Chrilt- 
Church in Oxford. Oct. 1640, he took the degree of bachelor of 
arts, and that of maſter in June 1643; about v hich time he was in 
arms for Charles I. within the garriſon of Oxford, and afterwards 
became an enſign, In 1648, he was turned out of his place by 
the parliamentarian vilitors, being then in holy orders; and from 
that time till the Reſtoration of Charles II. lived in a retired and 
ſtudiens condition, partly in the lougings of the famous phyſician 
Willis, Who was his brother-in-law, Land partly in his own houſe 
over-againſt Merton-College, wherein he and others kept up the 
devotions and diſcipline of the church of England. After. the 
Reſtoration, he was made 1 of Chicheſter, and canon of 
Chriſt-Church, into which Jait he was inſtalled July 1660; and 
Nov. following, dean, being then doctor of divinity, and chaplain 
in ordivary to the king. He vow built the ſtately tower over the 
principal gate of the college; into which, in 1683, he cauſed to 
be removed out of the {teeple in the cathedral the bell, called 
Great Tom of Chriſt-Church,“ ſaid to have been brought thither 
with the other bells from Oſency-Abbey. He took care to have it 
recaſt with additional metal, fo that it is now by far the biggeſt bell 
in England. Sixteen men are required to ring it; and it was firſt 
rung out on May 29, 1684. 

In 1606, 1667, 1668, and 1669, Fell was vice-chancellor of 
the univerſity: during which time he uſed every poſſible means to 
reſtore the diſcipline and credit of it: and ſuch was his indefatiga- 
ble ſpirit, that he ſucceeded to a miracle. In 1675-6, he was 
advanced to the biſhopric of Oxford, with leave at the ſame time 
to hold his deanery of Chrilt- Church in commendam, that he 
might continue his ſervices to his college and the univerſity : and 
he was no ſooner ſettled in his ſee, than he ſet about re-building 
the epiſcopal palace of Cuddeſden in Oxtordthire. In a word, he 
devoted his whole ſubſtance to works of piety and charity, and 
died july 10, 1686, to the great lois of learning, of the whole univer- 
ſity, and of the church of England. He was buried in Chriſt- 
Church cathedral ; and over his tomb, which is a plain marble, 18 
an elegant inicription, compoſed by Aldrich, his ſucceſſor. He 
never was marr:cd. | 

Dr. Fel is the author and editor of the following works. 1. 
The Life of the moſt reverond, learned, and pious Dr. Henry 

Hammond, 


FELL—(Dr. Fobn). 


CEE | | —_ 

Hammond, who died April 25, 1660,“ 1660. 9. “ Alcinoi in 
Platonicam Philoſophiam Introductio, 1667.” 9 * In laudem 
Muſices Carmen Sapphicum.” This Was {ſet to muſic. 4. Hiſ- 
| toria et Antiquates Univerlitatis Oxonienſis, &c. 1674, 2 vols. 
fol. 5- © The Vanity of Scoffing: in a Letter to a Gentleman, 


1674. 6. St. Clement's two Epiſtles to the Corinthians in . 


Greek and Latin, with notes at the end, 1677.” 7. Account 
of Dr. Richard Alleſtree's life ;'” being the preface to the ſaid 
doctor's ſermons, publithed by our author. 8.“ Ot the Unity of 
the Church :” tranilated from the original of St. Cyprian, 1681. 

« A beautiful edition of St. Cyprian's works, reviſed and 
illuſtrated with notes, 1682.” 10. © Several Sermons.” 11.“ The 
following pieces written by the author of the“ Whole Duty of 
Man,” with prefaces, contents, and marginal abbreviations, by 
him, viz. The Lady's Calling; The Government of the 
Tongue; The Art of Contentment ; The Lively Oracles,” &c. 
He alſo wrote the general preface before the folio edition of that 
unknown author's works. There is another piece, which was 
aſcribed to him, with this title, The Intereſt of England ſtated : 
or, A faithful and juſt account of the aims of all parties now pre- 


vailing ; diſtinctly treating of the deſignments of the Roman 


Catholic, Royaliſt, Preſbyterian, Anabaptiſt, &c. 1659,” 4to. but 
it not being certainly known whether he was the author or not, we 
will not place it among his works. From 1661, to the time of his 
death, viz. while he was dean of Chriſt-Church, ke publiſhed or 
re-printed every year a book, commonly a claſſical author, againſt 
new-year's tide, to diſtribute among the ſtudents of his houſe; to 
which books he cither put an epiſtle, or running notes, Or cor— 
rections, | | 

Dr. Samuel Fell, our author's father, was born in the pariſh of 
St. Clement Danes, London, 1594 ; elected ſtudent of Chriſt- 
Church, from Wettminſter-School, in 1601; took a maſter of 
arts degree in 1608; admitted bachelor of divinity in 1616; and 
about that time became miniſter of Frethwater in the Ifle of Wight. 
May 1619, he was inltalled canon of Chriſt-Church, and the ſame 
year proceeded in divinity, being about that time domeſtic chaplain 
to James I. In 1626, he was made Margaret profeſſor, and ſo 
conſequently had a prebend of Worceſter, which was about that 
time annexed to the profetiorſhip. He was then a Calviniſt, but 
at length leaving his opinion, he was, through Laud's intereſt, 
made dean of Litchiield in 1637; and the year following, dean of 
Chriſt-Church. In 1647, he was ejected from his deanery by the 
rebels, who were fo exaſperated at him for his loyalty to the king, 
and zeal for the church, that they actually fought his life: and 
being threatened to be murdered, he was forced to abſcond. He 
died broken-hearted Feb, 1, 1648-9; that being the very day he 
was made acquainted with the murder of his royal maiter king 
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Charics. Wood, though he ſuppoſes there were more, only men- 
tions theſe two fat productions of his, viz. © Primitiz : live 
Oratio habita Oxoniz in Schola Theologiæ, Nov. 16-6,” and, 
« Conclo Latina ad Baccalaureos die cinerum in Culotl, ii. 8.“ 
'They were both printed at Oxford in 1627. 

— — 
FENELON (Francis DE SALIG NAC DE La MorTrTE), 

archbiſhop of Cambray, and author of Telemachus,”” was of an 
ancient and illuſtrious family, and born at the caſtle of Fenelon, 
in the province of Perigord, Auguſt 6, 1051. At twelve years of 
age, he was ſent to the univerſity of Cahors; and aſterwards went 
to finiſh his ſtudies at Paris, under the carc of his uncle Anthony, 
marquis of Fenelon, licutenant-general of the king's armies. He 
ſoon made himſelf known at Paris, and at nineteen preached there 
with general applauſe ; but the marquis, Who was a very wiſe and 
good man, feared leſt his nephew's appearing ſo early in the world 
might make him proud and vain, and therefore perſuaded him to 
imitate for ſeveral years the ſilence of Jeſus Chrilt, At twenty- 
four, he entered into holy orders; and three years after was cheſen, 
by the archbiſhop of Paris, to "be ſuperior to the new convert 
women in that city. In 1686, which was the year after the edict 
of Nantz was revoked, the king named him to be at the head of 
thoſe miſſionaries, who were ſent along the coalt of Saintonge, and 
the Pais de Aunix, to convert the Protelierits; 

Having finiſhed his million, he returned to Paris, and was 
preſented to the king; but lived two years afterwards without 
going to court, being entirely taken up with inſtructing again the 
new female converts. _ And that he might wah; this wood work 
by writings as well as lectures, he publiſhed, in 1688, a little 
treatiſe, entitled, „ Education de Filles :** which he author of the 
«6 Bibliotheque die calls the beſt and moſt uſeful book, 
written upon the fubjeR, in che French language. In 1688, he 
publithed a work, © Concerning the Functions of the Paſtors of 
the Church ;** written chiefly againſt the Proteſtants, with a view 
of ſhewing, that the firit Promoters of the Reformation had no 
calling, and therefore were not true paſtors. In 1689, he was 
made tutor to the dukes of Burgundy and Anjou ; and, in 1693, 
choſen member of the French academy, in the room of Peliſſon 
deceaſed. All the time he lived at court, he preſerved the ditin- 
tereſtedneſs of an hermit, and never received or alked any thing 
either for himſelf or friends. At laſt the king gave him the abbey 
of St. Vallery, and ſome months after the archbiſhopric of Cam- 
bray, to w hich he was conſecrated by Boſſuet bithop of Meaux, 
in 1095. 

But now a ſtorm aroſe againſt him, which obliged him to leave 
the court for ever; it was occaſioned by his book, entitled, “ An 
E xplication of the Maxims of the Saints concernipg the interior 
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Life,” This book was publiſhed in Gar e ee, due certain 
lady, named madam Guyon, who pretended to a very high and 
exalted devotion. She explained it in ſome books which ſhe pub- 
liſhed, and wrote particularly a myſtical expoſition of Solomon's 
Song. In ſhort, ſhe was a downright Quietiſt; and Fenelon was 
ſuſpeted of favouring her extravagant notions. This occalioned . 
feveral conferences between the biſhop of Meaux, the bithop of 
Chalons, afterwards cardinal de Noailles, and Mr. Tronſon, 
fuperior-general to the congregation of St. Sulpicius. Fenelon 
was admitted into theſe conferences, in which madam Guyon's 
books were examined; but in the mean time began to write very 
ſecretly upon the lubject under examination, and his writings 
tended to maintain or excuſe madam Guyon's books without 
naming her. This examination laſted ſeven or eight months, 
during which he wrote ſeveral letters to the examiners, which 
abounded with ſo many teſtimonies of ſubmillion, that they could 
not think God would deliver him over to a ſpirit of error. While 
the conferences laſted, the Tecret was inviolably kept with regard 
to Fenelon ; the two biſhops being as tender ol his reputation, as 
they were Zzealous to reclaim him. He was foon after named 
archbiſhop of Cambray, and yet continued with the fame humility 
to preſs the two prelates to give a final ſentence. They drew up 
thirty-four articles at Ii, and preſented them to the new arch- 
biſhop, who offered to ſign them immediately: but they thought it 
more proper to. leave them with him for a time, that he mioht 
examine them leiſurely. He did fo, and added to every one of the 
articles ſuch limitations as enervated them entirely: however, he 
yielded at laſt, and figned the articles March 10, 10695. Boſſuet 
wrote ſoon after an Inſtruction deſigned to explain the articles of 

Ish, and deſired Fenelon to approve it; but he refuſed it, and let 
Bolluet know by a friend, that he conld not approve a book which 
condemned madam Guyon, becauſe he himſelf did not condemn 
her. It was in or der to explain the ſyſtem of the Myitics, that he 
wrote his book of « The Maxims of the Saints.“ There was a 
ſudden and general outcry againſt it, and the clamours coming to 
the King's ear, his majeily expoſtulated with the prelates, for 
having Kepi lecret from him what they alone knew. Upon this the 
biſhop of Meaux waited on the king, and aiked his majeſty's 
pardon lor not acquainting him ſooner wich his brother's fanataciſm. 
lhe controverty was for ſome time carried on between the arch- 
bithop of Cambray and the bifhop of Meaux. But as the latter 
intilled upon a politive recantation from the former, Fenglon 
« pplicd to the king, and repreſented to his majeſty, that there was 
no other means to remove the offence, which this controverſy occa- 
froned, than by appealing to the Pope; and therefore he begged 
leave to go himſelf to Rome. But the king ſent him word, that 
it was ſinficient to carry his affair thither, without going himſelf; 
| ad 
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and accordingly it was brought before the Conſultators of the 
Inquiſition to be examined. Fi hey were divided in their opinions: 
but at laſt the Pope condemned the book, with twenty-three propo- 
ſitions extracted from it, by a brief dated March 12, 1699. He 
ſubmitted patiently to the line's determination, and retired to his 
dioceſe of Cambray, where he led a moſt exemplary life, acquit- 
ting himſelf punctually in all the duties of his ſtation. Yet he 
was not fo much taken up with them, nor fo deeply engaged in his 
contemplative devotion, but he found time to enter into the contro- 
verſy with the Jauſeniſts. He laboured not only to confute them 
by his ere but alſo to oppreſs them by procuring a bull from 
Rome againſt a book, which cardinal de Noailles, their chief 
ſupport, had approved: the book was father QuefſnePs “ Reflec- 
tions upon the New Teſtament.” The Jeſuits, who were reſolved 
to humble that prelate, had formed a great party againſt him, and 
prevailed with the archbiſhop of Cambray tog aſlilt them in the 
affair. He engaged himſelf; wrote many pieces againſt the Jan- 
ſeniſts, the chief of which is the“ Four Paſtoral Letters,” printed 
in 1704, at Valenciennes ; and ſpared no pains to get the cardinal 
difgraced, and the book condemned, both which were at length 
effected. | | 

Bur the work that has gained him the greateſt reputation, and 
for which he will be immortal, is his“ Telemachus.” It was 
begun to be printed at Paris; but there were hardly 200 pages 
printed off, when the imyreflion was ſtopped by the king's com- 
mand. We are told in the preface to the firſt correct edition of 
Telemachus,“ which was printed at the Hague in 1701, that a 
ſervant, whom he employed as an amanuenlſis, took ſecretly a copy 
of his work, and {old it to a bookſeller ; and it is certain, that it 
was handed about in manuſcript. At lait Moetjons, a bock ſeller, 
got a copy of it, after it had been prohibited at Paris, and printed it 
in 1099. It has been re- printed ſeveral times ſince in many 
places; and in 1747, after the author's death, his heirs gave a new 
_ edition of it, which they ſay is the only complete one. This book 
fold prodigiouſly, and no work ever had a greater reputation. 

In 1713, he publithed another conſiderable work, entitled, A 
Demonſtration of the Being of God, grounded on the knowledge 
of Nature, and ſuited to the meaneſt capacity.” This is one of. 
tae beſt books that is written in French upon that ſubject. There 
goes another work under his name with this title, © Dialogues of 
the great Men in the Elyſian Fields, applied to the manners of this 
age: but this is ſaid not to anſwer the reputation of its author. 

is © Dialogues ſur PEloquence,” though compoſed in his youth, 
were not publiſhed till after his death in 1718. It contains many fine 
obſervations, expreſſed in an eaſy ſtyle, He died in January 3715, 
aged 63 years, EE: | | 
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Beſides the works of our author, already mentioned, they have 
ubliſhed ſince his death, “ Lettres ſur la Religion,” ſome of 
which were written to the duke of Orleans, who had a conſtant 
friendſhip with him. There has of late years been printed at 
Rotterdam a collection of all his ſpiritual works, under the care of 
che marquis de Fenelon, his grand-nephew, and ambaſſador from 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty to the States-General ; which collection 
contains ſeveral pieces that had never been printed. 7s 
FENTON (Sir GEOFFREY), an eminent writer and ſtateſman 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. was deſcended from 
an ancient family in Nottinghamſhire ; but the time of his birth 
does not appear. He was certainly educated liberally, though we 
cannot tell where; fince, while a young man, he gave many proots 
of his acquaintance with ancient and modern earning, and of his 
being perfectly verſed in the French, Spaniſh, and Italian languages. 
He is well known for a tranflation from the Italian of The Hiſ- 
tory of the Wars of Italy, by Guicciardini;“ the dedicatian of 
which to queen Elizabeth bears date Jan. 7, 1579. This Was 
however his laſt work, he having publiſhed before, 1. An Ac- 
count of a Diſpute at Paris, between two Doctors of the Sor- 
bonne, and two Miniſters of God's Word, 1571;” a tranſlation. 
2, * An Epiſtle, or Godly Adinonition, ſent to the Paſtors of the. 
Flemiſh Church in Antwerp, exhorting them to concord with 
other Miniſters : written by Antony de Berne 1578;” a tranilas 
ton. g. © Golden Epiſtles: containing variety of Diſcourſes, both 
moral, philoſophical, and divine, gathered as well aut of the Re- 
mainder of Guevara's works as other authers, Latin, French, and 
Italian. Newly cortected and amended. Mon heur viendra, 
1577." | 
What the inducements were, which engaged him to leave his 
own country, in order to ſerve the. queen in Ireland, cannot eaſily 
be diſcovered : it is however certain, that he went thither well 
recommended ; and that, being in particular favour with Arthur, 
lord Grey, then lord-deputy in that kingdom, he was ſworn of the 
privy-council about 1581. It is more than probable that his 
intereſt might be conſiderably ſtrengthened by his marriage with 
Alice, the daughter of Dr. Robert Weſton, ſome time lord-chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and dean of the arches in England, a man of 
great parts, and who had no ſmall credit with the earl of Leiceſter, 
and other ſtateſmen in the court of Elizabeth: and when he was once 
fnxed in the office of ſecretary, his own great abilities and ſuperior 
underſtanding made him ſo uſeful to ſucceeding governors, that 
none of the changes to which that government was too much ſub- 
ject in thoſe days wrought any alteration in his fortune. | 
In 1603, Sir Geoffrey married his only daughter Katharine to 
Mr. Boyle, afterwards the great earl of Cork ; and died at his 
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houſe in Dublin, Oct. 19, 1608. He was interred with much 
funeral ſolemnity in the cathedra! church of St. Patrick, in the 
ſame tomb with his wife's father, the lord chancellor Welton. 

| | — — & - 

FEN TON {(Er1Jan), deſcended from an ancient family, and 
born at Shelton, near Newcaltle-nnder-Line, in Staffordſhire, 
being the youngeſt of twelve children, having been intended by 
his parents for the miniſtry, was {ent to Cambridge, where he em- 
braced principles very oppofite to the government, and became 
diſqualthed for entering into holy orders. On quitting the univer— 
ſity, he was for ſome time uther to Mr. Bonwicke, a celebrated 
ſchool-maſter at Headley in Surrey; and afterwards became ſecre- 
tary to the earl of Orrery, who placed his only fon lord Boyle 
under his tuition from 1714 to 1720. Between this amiable poet 

= and his noble pupil a conſtant and free friendſhip ſubliſted ; and 

his lordſhip always ſpoke of him after his deccaſe, and often with 

tears, as one of the worthieſt and modeſteſt men that ever adorned 

the court of Apollo. After he quitted the ſervice of this noble peer, 

it was his cuſtom to pay a yearly viſit in the country to his brother, 

who poſſeſſed an eſtate of 1cool. per annum. He was a man of great 

tenderneſs and humanity, and carried the faireſt reputation. Alter 

" a life, the cloſe of it {pent in caſe and tranquillity, he died July 

13, 1730, at Eaſt-Hampſtead, Berks, the feat of Lady Trumbal; 

who had invited him thither, by Pope's recommendation, to edu- 

q Fate her ſon, and who afterwards detained him with her as the 

C auditor of her accounts. He publiſhed in 1709 a volume, under 

the title of Oxford and Cambridge Veries,” printed for Lintot, 

without a date, In 1717 he publiſhed a volume of his own 

ms; and in 1723 introduced upon the {tage his tragedy of 

. built upon the ſtory related of her in the third volume 

of The Spectator, which the ingenious author collected out of 

oſephus. He publiſhed alſo a tine edition of Waller's works, 

illuſtrated with uſeful notes of his own; and wrote a Life of 

Milton, which Dr. Johnſon very handſomely commends, Mr. 

Fenton was much beloved by Mr. Pope, who honoured him with 

an epitaph : ſeveral of his poems, omitted in the laſt edition of 
his Works, are preſerved in the © Select Collection, 1750.” 

— — 

FERGUSON (Jawts), an extraordinary phænomenon of the 
felf taught kind, particularly in the aſtronomical way, was born in 
Bamffshire, in Scotland, 1710. At the carlieſt age his genius be- 

an to exert itlelf: nevertheleſs, the circumſtances of his parents 
obliged him to go to ſervice. He kept ſheep for four years ; and, 
during this ſituation, learnt to mark the poſition of the ſtars with a 
thread and bead. Mr. Gilchriſt, miniſter of Keith, encouraged 
and aſſiſted his growing genius; and Thomas Grant, Eſq; received 
him for inſtiuction into his family, whoſe butler, Alexander Cant- 
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ley (a very extraordinary perſon, as deſeribed by Ferguſon) be- 
came his tutor, and taught him decimal arithmetic, alyebra, and 
the elements of geometry. Neverthelels, after this, he went into 
two very hard ſervices; one to a miller, where he very nearly 
periſhed, When he was too weak for labour, he made a wooden 
clock, and afterwards a watch, from a calual fight of one. His 
ingenuity introduced him to Sir James Dunbar, when he learnt 
o draw, and began to take portraits; an employment by which 
he ſupported himſelf and family many years, both in Scotland 
and England. In his 29th year he married: and, the year aiter, 
invented his Aſtronomical Rotula, a machine for ſhewing the new 
moons and ecliples, which acquired him the triendthip of Mr. 
Mac Laurin. | 
About 1744, he went to London; and ſoon made his way among 
ſzch of the great as were lovers of {cience and uncommon me- 
rit. A delineation of the complex line of the moon's motion 
recommended him to the Royal Society, of which he was elected 
fellow, without paying for admiſſion; a very uncommon favour. 
He had a penſion of gol. a year from the preſent king at his ac- 
cellion ; who had heard lectures from him, and frequently con- 
verſed with him upon curious topics. He made inſtruments, and 
publiſhed difſertations, from time to time. In 1773, he publiſhed 
„ Select Mechanical Exerciſes,” with an account of his lite. 
His © Introduttion to Electricity,” had appeared in 1770: his 
Introduction to Aſtronomy,” in 1772. His great work, © Aſtro- 
nomy explained on Sir Ilaac Newton's Principles,” had gone 
through four editions in 1770: his © Lettures on ſelect Subjects 
in Mechanics, Hydroſtatics, Hydraulics; Pneumatics, and Optics,“ 
live, in 1776. His laſt publiſhed work was a © Treatile on 
Perſpettive,” in 1775. He died Nov. 16, 1776. 
— — | 
FERNELIUS (Joan), phyſiciar to Henry II. of France, was 
born in Picardy, about the beginning of the 16th century. He 
was. not very young when ſent to Paris to ftudy rhetoric and 
philoſophy ; but made fo quick a progrels, that, having been ad- 
mitted matter of arts after two years time, the principals of the 
colleges ſtrove who ſhould have him to teach logie, and offered 
him a conſiderable ſtipend. He would not accept their offers; 
but choſe to render himſelf worthy of a public profeſſor's chair by 
private ſtudies and lectures. He applied himſelf therefore in a molt 
intenſe manner. All other pleaſure was inſipid to him. He cared 
neither for play nor for walking, nor for entertainment, nor even 
for converſation, He read Cicero, Plato, and Ariſtotle, He alſo 
applied himſelf very earneſtly to the mathematics. 

This continual ſtudy drew upon him a long fit of ſickneſs, 
which obliged him to leave Paris. On his recovery he returned 
mither with a deſign to ſtudy phyſic; but before he applied * 
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ſelf entirely to it, he taught philoſophy in the college of St. 
Barbara. After this, he ſpent four yon in the ſtudy of Phyſic; 
and, taking a doctor's degree, confmed himſelf to his cloſet, in 
order to read the beſt authors, and to improve himſelf in the- 
mathematics; that is, as far as the buſineſs of his profeſſion would 
fuffer him. He uſed to riſe at four o'cJock in the morning, and 
ſtudicd till it was time either to read lectures or to viſit patients. 
He then examined the urine that was brought kim; for this was 
the method of thoſe times, with regard to the poor people, who 
did not fend for the phyſician. Coming home to dine, he ſhut 
himſelf up among his books, till they called him down to table. 
Riſing from table, he returned to his ſtudy, which he did not leave 
without neceſſary occalions. Coming home at night, he did jult 
as at noon: he ſtayed among his books, till they called him to 
ſupper; returned to them the moment he had fupped; and did not 
leave them till eleven o'ctock, when he went to bed. N 
In the courſe of theſe ſtudies, he contrived mathematical inſtru- 
ö ments, and was at great charges in making them. His wife, who 
| ſeems to have been a ſpirited thrifty woman, did not like thoſe ex- 
| pences, by which even a part of her fortune was waſted. She 
| murmured, ſhe cried, the complained of it to her father, who was 
2 counſellor at Paris. Fernel fubmitted at laſt, ſent all his inſtru- 
ment-makers away, and applied himſelf in good earneſt to practiſe 
phyſic. But, as viliting patients did not employ his whole time, 
he reſumed the fame office in which he had been engaged already, 
of reading public lectures upon Hippocrates and Galen. This 
{von gained him a great reputation through France, and in foreign 
countries. His buſineſs increaſing, he left off reading lectures; 
but as nothing could make him ceaſe to ſtudy in private, he ſpent 
all the hours he could ſpare in compoling a work of phylic, entitled, 
« Phyſiologia,” which was ſoon after publiſhed. He was pre- 
vailed with to read lectures upon this new work, which he did for 
three years : and undertaking another work, which he publithed, 
De venz ſectione,“ he laid himſelf under a neceſſity of reading 
lectures ſome years longer; for it was paſlionately deſired that he 
would alſo explain this new book to the youth. | 
While he was thus employed, he was ſent for to court, in order 
to try whether he could cure a lady, whole recovery was deſpaired 
of. He was fo happy as to cure her, which was the firſt cauſe of 
that eſteem which Henry II. who was then but Dauphin, and was 
in love with that lady, conceived for him. This prince offered 
him even then the place of firſt phyſician to him; but Fernel, who 
infinitely preferred his ſtudies to the hurry of a court, would not 
accept the employment, and had even recourſe to artifice, in order 
to obtain the liberty of returning to Paris. | 
When Henry came to the throne, he renewed his entreaties : but 
Fernel repreſented, that the honour which was offered to him was 
; due, 
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due, for ſeveral reaſons, and as an hereditary right, to the late king's 


phyſician; and that, as for himſelf, he wanted ſome time for expe- 
riments concerning ſeveral diſcoveries he had made relating to 
phyſic. The king admitted this: but as ſoon as Francis I's 


phyſician died, Fernel was obliged to go, and fill his place at Henry 


{I's court. And here jnſt the contrary to what he dreaded came to 
paſs : for he enjoyed more reſt and more leiſure at court than he 
had done at Paris; and he might have conſidered the court as an 
agreeable retirement, had it not been for the journies, which the 
new civil war obliged the king to take. Being returned from the 
expedition of Calais, he made his wife come to Fontainbleau: but 
this good woman was ſo afflicted at being obliged to leave her rela- 
tions, that ſhe fell ſick ſoon after, and died delirious ; and her death 


| Gap Fernel to ſuch a degree, that he died within a month after 
4 


je was buried. He was the author of many works beſides what 
have been mentioned; as, De abditis rerum cauſis,“ ſeven books 
of Pathology, a book on Remedies, &c. They have been printed 
feveral times: and before all the editions of them is prefixed his 
life, written by Plantius his difciple, from which this account of 
him 1s taken, | 

FERRAND (James), a French phyſician, and a native of 
Agen, wrote a book, De la Maladie d'Amour,” that is, © Of 
the Diſtemper of Love,” which was printed at Paris in 1622. 


Though his deſign was only to conſider Love, as it often turns 


into a bodily diſeaſe, and becomes a phrenzy, or melancholy; yet 


he ſays a om many things which relate to Love in general, and 


particularly ſets forth the uneaſineſſes which attend the pleaſures of 
it. The dedication of this book abounds with learning, by which 


it appears that there is nothing upon which the heathen poets had 


 philoſophized ſo deeply as they had upon Love. 

FERRARI Octavian), an Italian author, was born of a 
noble family at Milan, 1318. After he had ſtudied Polite Learn- 
ing, Philoſophy, and Phyſic, in the univerſities of Italy, he was 

choſen profeſſor of Ethics and Politics, in the college founded by 

Pan] Canobio at his inftigation ; and held this place eighteen years. 
The ſenate of Venice engaged him afterwards to remove to Padua, 
where he explained the philoſophy of Ariſtotle : and he did this 
with ſo much ſkill and elegance, that Vimerat, who was profeſſor 
at Paris under Francis I. returning to Italy upon the death of that 
king, fixed upon him, preferably to all others, for the publication 
of his works. He continned at Padua four years, and then re- 
turned to Milan; where he continued to teach philoſophy till his 
_ death, which happened in 1386. Though he was excellently 
| Killed in polite literature, yet he was principally famous for philo- 
| ſophy. 
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ſophy, being! elt:cmed a Bo Ariſtotle. He was no leſs illuſ- 
trious for his probity than for his learning, 

He was the author of leveral works: as, 1. De Sermonibus 
Exotericis. Venet. 1375. This book was reprinted at Franc- 
fort in 1606, with a new diſſertation of © Ferrari de cliſciplina 
Encyclia,” under the general title of“ Clavis Philoſophiæ Peri- 
pateticæ Ariſtotelicæ.“ 2. De Origine Romanorum. Milan, 
1607.” Though death prevented Ferrari from putting the laſt 
hand to this work, yet Grævius thought proper to infert it in the 
Brit volume of Jus © Roman Amiguitics,” and added his own 
corrections to it. g. He tranſlated Athenzus into Latin, and wrote 
ſome notes upon Ariſtotle. 


FERRARI (FAN CIScO BEN AR DINO), of the ſame ſamily 
with-the former, was born at Milan about 1577. He applicd 
with great ſuccels to philoſophy and divinity, as well as to the Latin, 
Greek, Spaniſh, and French languages, and was admitted a doctor 
of the Ambroſian-College. His vaſt knowledge of books, and 
abilities in all kinds of learning, induced Frederic Borrome, arch- 
biſhop of Milan, to appoint him to travel into divers parts of Europe, 
in order to purchaſe the belt books and manuſcripts, with a deſign 
to form a library at Milan. Ferrari paſſed over part of Italy and 
Spain, and collected a great number of books, which laid the foun- 
dation of the famous Ambroſian-Library. About 1638, he was 
appointed director of the College of the Nobles, lately erected at 
Padua ; which office he diſcharged two years, and then, on ac- 
count of indiſpoſition, returned to Milan. He died in 1669, 
aged 92. 

He wrote, 1. De Antiqua Ecclefiaſticarum Epiltolarum Ge- 
nere libri tres. Milan, 619. ** De Rim Sacrarum Ec- 
cleſiæ Catholicæ concionum libri tres. Ma 1620.” This work 
15 very curious, and was afterwards printed at Utrecht, 1692, cum 
praciatione Joannis Georgii Gravii. 3. De Veterum acclama- 
tionibus et plauſu libri ſeptem. Milan, 1627.” It is likewiſe re- 
printed in the ſixth volume of Grievius's “ Roman Antiquities,” 
Ferrari began ſeveral other works upon various points of antiquity, 
both eccletiaſtical and profane ; and it is remarkable that, though 
he lived forty-two years after the publication of the laſt- mentioned 
book, he ſhould not have publithed any more. 

— 

FERRARI (Octavio), of the ſame family with the former, 
was born at Milan in 160%. He went through his ſtudies in the 
Ambroſian-College; and after he had done With Puofophy and 
1. applied himicit entirely to p. olite literature. He made ſo 
great a Progress in it, that cardinal Frederic Borromeo procured 
him a profeflorthip of rhetoric in that college, when he was but one 
and twenty years old. Six years after, the republic of Venice mw 
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vited him to Padua, to teach eloquence, politics, and the Greek 
language, in the univerſity there. This univerfity was then ex- 
tremely in its decline; but Ferrari reſtored it to its former flouriſh- 
ing ſtate. The republic rewarded him by enlarging his penſion 
every fix years, which from five hundred ducats was at laſt raiſed 
to two thouſand. After the death of Ripamonte, hiſtoriographer 
of the city of Milan, Ferrari was appointed to write the hiſtory 
of that city; and a penſion of two hundred crowns was ſettled on 
him for the purpoſe. He began, and compoled eight books ; but 
finding that they would not communicate to him the neceſſary ma- 
terials, which were repoſited in the archives of Milan, he deſiſted. 
and left what he had done to his heir, on condition that he ſhould. 
not publiſh it. His reputation procured him preſents and penſions 
from ſoreign princes. Chriſtina of Sweden, in wheſe honour he 
had made a public diſcourſe vpon her mounting the throne, pre- 
ſented him with a golden chain, and honoured him with her letters. 
Lewis XIV. of France gave him a peniion of five hundred crowns 
for ſeven years. He died in 1682, aged 73. He was remarkable 
for the ſweetneſs, ſincerity, and aifability of his temper; and had 
ſo happy a way of mitigating perſons exaſperated againſt each other, 
that he acquired the title of The Reconciler, or Pacthcator.”” 

His works are, Ii. De Re Veſtiaria libri tres. Padua, 1642.“ 
In 1654, he added four books more to a ſecond edition. 2. © Ana- 
lea de re veſtiaria, five exercitationes ad Alberti Rubenii Com- 
mentarium de re veſtiaria et lato clavo. Acceſlit Diflertatio de ve- 
tcrum lucernis ſepulchralibus. Padua, 1670.” This was afier- 
wards, in 168, fubjoined to his book,“ De re vettiaria.” The 
ſeven books of Ferrari, De re veltiaria,” are inſerted in the 
ſixth book of Gravius's © Roman Antiquities,” and that upon 
the ancient ſepulchral lamps in the twelfth. g.“ Pallas Suecica: 
Panegyricus Suecorum Reginz imperium auſpicanti diftus.”” 4. 
Ve laudibus Franciſci Putei. 5. Proluſiones xxvi.— Epiſ- 
tolz.— Formule ad capienda Dottoris inſignia.Inſcriptiones.— 
Panegyricus Ludovico Magno Francorum Regi diftus.” 6. “ Ve- 
neta Sapientia, ſeu de optimo civitatis ſtatu proluſio.“ 7. E 
torum libri duo.” In this work our author treats of ſeveral points 
ot antiquity.” 8.“ Origines Linguæ Italicæ. Padua, 1576,” 
folio. 9.“ De Pantomimis et Mimis Diſſertatio.” 10. « Diſ- 
{ertatioves duz ; altera de balneis, de gladiatoribus altera.“ "Theſe 
two works are poſthumous, and were publithed by John Fabricius, 
the former at Wolfenbuttle in 1714, in 8vo. the latter at Helm- 
ſtad in 1720, in 8vo. | 
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FERRARS (GEORGE), a learned lawyer, a grave hiftori:n, a 
celebrated poet, and a moſt accompliſhed courtier, in the 1c'gns of 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth, was deſcended 
rom an ancignt family in Hertfordſhire, and born in a village near 
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St. Albans about 1312. He was bred at Oxford, and removed 
thence to Lincoln's-Inn; where he applied himſelf with ſo much 
ſucceſs to the ſtudy of the law, that he was ſoon taken notice of 
in Weſtminſter-Hall as an advocate, at the ſame time that he was 
much admired at court for his wit and good-breeding. His firſt 
riſe in his profeſſion, and at court, was owing to Cromwell, earl 
of Eſſex; who was himfelf a man of great parts, and took a plea- 
ſure in countenancing and advancing ſuch. Upon the fall of this 
patron, he quitted the public cxercile of his profeſſion as a lawyer; 
not however before he had given evident teſtimonies of his know- 
ledge and Jcarning, as appears from, 1.“ The double Tranſlation 
of Magna Charta from French into Latin and Engliſh.” 2. 
„ Other Laws enacted in the Times of Henry III. and Edward J. 
tranſlated into Engliſh.” 

Atterwards he became the king's menial ſervant, whom he at- 
attended in war as well as in peace; and ſerved not with his pen 
only, but with his ſword. In thort, he was a very gallant man 
in all ſenſes of the word, and fo much in favour with Henry, as 
to receive from that monarch a very conſiderable grant in his own 
native country, out of his proper and private eſtate. This was in 
2535; yet he managed ſo ill, that ſome years after, when member 
of parliament for Plymouth, he had tke misfortune, during the 
ſeſſion, to be taken in execution by a ſheriff's officer, and carried 
to the Compter. This, however, being repreſented to the Houſe 
of Commons, occalioned ſuch a diſturbance there, as not only pro- 
duced his diſcharge, but a ſettled rule with reſpect to privilege. He 
continued in high favour with Henry all his reign, and ſeems to 
have ſtood upon good terms with the protector Somerſet in king 
Edward's ; ſince he attended him, as a commiſſioner of the army, 
into Scotland, in 1548. Edward allo had a ſingular kindneſs for 
him, as appeared afterwards at a very critical juncture: for when 
this unfortunate duke lay under ſentence of death, the people mur- 
muring on the one hand, and the king uncaſy and melancholy on 
the other, it was thought expedient to do ſomething to quiet and 
amuſe the former, and if | poſſible to entertain and divert the latter. 
In order to this, at the entrance of Chriſtmas holidays, George 
Ferrars, Eſq. was proclaimed LORD or MisruLE, that is, a 
prince of ſports and paſtimes: which office he diſcharged for twelve 
days together at Greenwich with great magnificence and addrels, 
and entirely to the king's ſatisfaction. In this character, attended 
by the politeſt part of the court, he made an excurſion to London; 
where he was very honourably received by officers created for that 
purpoſe, ſplendidly entertained by the lord-mayor, and, when he 
dare leave, had a handſome preſent made him in token of re- 
ect. | 
: But although he made ſo great a figure in the diverſions of a 
court, he preſerved at the ſame time his credit with all the eee 
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world, and was no idle ſpectator of political affairs. This appears 
from the hiſtory of the reign of Mary, Which though inſerted in 
the Chronicle, and publiſhed under the name of Richard Grafton, 
was actually written by Ferrars. Our author was an hiſtorian, 
a lawyer, and a politician, even in his poetry; as appears from 
pieces of his, inſerted in a work entitled, © The Mirror for Ma- 
oiſtrates, wherein may be ſeen, by Examples paſſed in this Realm, 
with how grievous Plagues Vices are puniſhed in great Princes 
and Magiſtrates, and how frail and unſtable worldly Proſperity 1s 
found, where Fortune ſeemeth moſt highly to favour.” The firſt 
edition of this work was publiſhed in 1559, by William Baldwin, 
who prefixed an epiſtle before the ſecond part of it, wherein he 
ſignifies, that it was intended to reprint © The- Fall of Princes,” 
by Boccace, as tranſlated into Engliſh by Lidgate the monk; but 
that, upon communicating his deſign to ſeven of his friends, all of 
them ſons of the Mules, they difluaded him from that, and pro- 
poſed to look over the Engliſh Chronicles, and to. pick out and 
dreſs up in a poetic habit ſuch ſtories as might tend to edification, 
Our author contributed to this collection the following pieces: 1. 
The Fall of Robert 'Trefilian, Chief Juſtice of England, and 
other his Fellows, for miſconſtruing the Laws, and expounding 
them to ſerve the Prince's Affections.“ 2. The Tragedy, or 
unlawfül Murder, of Thomas, of Woodſtock, duke of Gloucel- 
ter.” g. The Tragedy of King Richard IT.” 4. « The Story of 
Dame Eleanor Cobham, Ducheſs of Glouceſter :*? much altered 
and augmented in the ſecond edition of 1587, in which are added, 
to the tour already mentioned, 3. The Story of Humphrey Plan- 
tagenet, Duke of Glouceſter, Protector of England.” 6.“ The 
Tragedy of Edmund, Duke of Somerſet.” He dicd, in 1579, 
at Flamſtead in Hertfordſhire. | 
There flouriſhed alſo at the fame time with him Edward Ferrars, 
a Warwickſhire gentleman of good family, bred at Oxford, a ce- 
Jebrated poet likewiſe, and much in the good graces of Henry VIII. 
Wood calls him a very ingenious man ; and fays, that he wrote. 
ſevcral tragedies and comedies, He died in 1564. | | 
There was Henry Ferrars too of the ſame county and family, 
bred at Oxford, and afterwards famous for his knowledge and 
ſkill in heraldry, genealogics, and antiquities. Woods fays, that out 
ot the collections of this gentleman, Dugdale laid part of the 
foundation of his elaborate work, entitled.“ The Antiquities of 
Warwick {hire illuſtrated ;”” and that, after Dugdale's death, ſeveral 
of Ferrars's collections, that had come into his hands, were re— 
poſited in the Aſhmolean-Muſcum. He died in 1633, aged 84. 
— — 
FERRERAS (Dod Jon oF), a Spaniard, was born at La- 
banncza in 1632. After having gone through his ſtudies at the 
univerlity of Salamanca, he became a curate, and grew dittin- 
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guiſhed by his wit and learning. He refuſed two biſhoprics, al- 
though he was preſſed by the court to accept them. The academy 
of Madrid choſe him for one of its members in 1719, the year of 
its foundation; and the king confirmed this unanimous approbation 
of the literati, by, appointing him his librarian. Ferreras was very 
uſeful to this growing academy. He ſerved it exceedingly by his 
contributions in compoſing a Spaniſh dictionary, which was under- 
taken and publiſhed by the academy in 1739, in fix volumes, folio. 
He died, four years before, in 1733. He left ſeveral works in 
theology, philoſophy, and hiſtory : the molt conſiderable of which 
was a General Hiſtory of Spain, written in Spaniſh, and tranſlated 
into French, by Hermilly in ten volumes, 4to. It ends in the 
reign of Philip II. 


——_— : 6 

7 FERRI (Paur), in Latin, Ferrius, a moſt learned divine of 
Germany, was born of a conliderable family at Mets in 1591. 
He was ſent to ſtudy divinity at Montaban, and made ſo uncom- 
mon a progreſs, that he was admitted a miniſter at Mets in 1610. 
Though he was but nineteen, he had then publiſhed a book of 
Poems; the advertiſement to which he finiſhed in theſe words, 
* fat ludo nugiſque datum.” He had eminent talents for preach- 
ing. His enemies reported falſely, that he was one of the mi- 
füllen whom cardinal Richelieu had bribed to procure a coalition of 
the two religions: however, it 1s certain that he was grieved at 
the diviſion of the Proteſtants, and hoped that he could contri- 
bute ſomewhat to forward a re-union ; and it is ſuppoſed, that 
with this view he kept a correſpondence with Dury. His death 
happened in 1669; and there was found above fourſcore ſtones in 
his bladder, which occaſioned it. He had a very fine library, 
which he increaſed by ſeveral works of his own. In 1616, he pub- 
liſhed, « Scholaſtici Orthodoxi Specimen,” in which he thews, 
| that the Proteſtant. doctrine of grace has been taught by the ſchool- 

| | men. This treatiſe gained him the eſtecm of Du Pleſſis Mornay, 
who wrote him a letter upon it, in which he adviſed him about 
another work he was upon, entitled,“ Le dernier Deſeſpoir de la 
Tradition,“ &. In 1630, he publithed at Leyden, “ Vindiciz pro 
Scholaſtico Orthodoxo,” againit Perinus, an eminent Jefuir, who 
had publithed in 1619, a book, entitled, © I'hraſonica Pauli Ferrit 
Calviniſtæ.“ In 1654, he publiſhed, “ General Catechiſme de 
la Reformation,”” which was anſwered by Boſſuet, afterwards biſhop 
of Condom. We mult not forget to obſerve, that this miniſter 
was pitched upon to preach the Funeral Sermon of Lewis XIII. 
and of the queen mother, Anne of Aultria : both which ſermons 
have been printed. He alſo made, on ſome occaſions, prayers for 
the recovery of their majeſties health; which prayers have alſo been 
publithed, and are deemed very beautiful. 
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FERRI (CI RO), a ſkilful painter, was deſcended of a good family, 
and born at Rome in 1634. Eaſy circumſtances did not hinder 
him from purſuing his inclination and taſte for painting. He was 
a true and faithful imitator of Peter Cortona, under whom he had 
been bred ; and to whom he came ſo near in his ideas, his inven- 
tion, and his manner of painting, that his ceilings particularly are 
_ often miltaken for Cortona's. Though he ſet great prices on his 
works, he was in cqntinual employ. Pope Alexander VII. had a 
great eſteem for him; and his three ſucceſſors were no leſs favour- 
able to him. The. great duke ſent for him to Florence, and 
aſſigned him a large penſion to finiſh the works which Cortona had 
left imperfect. He entered ſo well into the ſpirit of them, and ac- 
quitted himſelf ſo worthily, that the whole work ſeems to be of 
the fame hand. The great duke nominated him chief of the 
ſchool of Florence; and ſo he continued for a long time. Ferri 
returned to Rome, where he appeared a great architect as well as 
a good painter. Several palaces and grand altars, as St. John of 
the Florentines, and that of the Chieſa Nuova, were raiſed from 
his deſigns. He diverted himſelf more with drawing than painting. 
He was much importuned for devices, figures for breviaries, and 
titles of books: ſeveral of which have been engraved by Spierre 
and Bloemart. The pope employed him in making cartoons for 
the Vatican; and no man has worked-in more different kinds than 
he. The cupola of St. Agnes, in the palace of Navona, was his 
laſt work. The chagrin he felt in ſeeing the angles of Bacici, 
which were directly under it, the force of whoſe colouring made 
his appear too weak, is ſaid to have been the cauſe of his death. 
One day he told Lazaro Baldi, his companion, that his cupola ap- 
peared very different on the ſcaffold, from what it did from below, 
and that the angles of Bacici gave him great pain; and, falling 
lick ſoon after, he died in 1689, aged 55 years. 
— . 
FERRIER (ARNOLD DE), an eminent lawyer, and called the 
Cato of France, was born at Toulouſe in 1506. He was ad- 
mitted a doctor of law at Padua; and from a profeſſor in the uni- 
verſity of Toulouſe, was raiſed to be a counſellor in the parliament 
of the ſame city. The circumſtance, which makes him chiefly 
memorable now, 1s, that though he was a Proteſtant in his heart 
for a good part of his life, yet he did not proſeſs himſelf ſuch till a 
little before his death. He had indeed often diſcovered, that he 
was at bottom no very good Papilt; and he was fo ſtrongly ſuſ- 
pected of hereſy, after the famous Mercuriale of 1559, that he 
would have been impriſoned, if he had not made his eſcape. He 
harangued in 1562 in the council of Trent, whither he was ſent 
ambaſlador by the molt Chriſtian king; and he expreſſed himſelf 
in ſo bold and free a manner, that ſome of the more zealons were 
highly offended at him. He went afterwards ambaſſador to Venice, 
| I 0 | where 
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where ke continued ſeveral years; and took occaſion to'aflilt father 
Paul, in collecting materials for his “ I iltory of the Council of 
1. ” On his return from Venice, Du Plcflis Mornay, who 
knew his thoughts, preſſed him fo carneſtly to declare the truth, 
that Ferrier openly profeſſed himſelf a Proteſtant : and the king of 
Navarre made him his chancellor. He was about 76 years old at 
the time of his renouncing Popery ; and he only lived It 
has been ſaid, that he contpired with the chancellor de 'Höoſpital, 
to break the knot, which united the moſt Chriſtian king with the 
holy ſee; to allemble a national council, in which the king of 
France, aſter the example of the king of England, ſhould be de- 
clared head of yo Gallican church; and to ulurp all the eſtates of 
the church of France. He was reckoned among the greateſt men 
in Eur rope. He was author of ſome works in the literary way. 
3 
FERRIER (JexEMyY,) a miniſter and profeſſor of divinity at 
Nitmes, is, contrary to his nameſake in the preceding article, me- 
morable for becoming a Papiſt, even after having maintained in | 
public diſputation in 1602, that,“ Pope Clement the VIIIch was 
properly the Antichriſt.“ Many circumitances in his behaviour had 
made him ſuſpected as a penſioner of the court, as a falle brother, 
am a traitor to the churches. He did not, however, openly change 
his religion, till a pepular tumult aroſe againſt him, in which his 
houſe was plundered, and himſelf ſo near being murdered, that, 
for the fake of eſcaping, he was obliged to lie three days concealed 
in a tomb. After this he ſettled at Paris, where he endeavoured 
to make his fortune. He publiſhed in 1614, the year after his 
converſion, a book of controverſy upon the ſubject of Antichrilt, 
'The king employed him in ſeveral important affairs; and in 1626, 
he was commanded to attend his majeſty to Britanny, where he 
was honoured with the title of ſtate and privy-counſellor. Cardinal 
de Richelieu had a particular eſteem for him. He died of a hectic 
fever in 1626. His family was numerous ; yet there was but one 
daughter among them. He made all his children promiſe, that 
they would live and die in the Catholic faith, 

Ferrier was the reputed author of a famous political work, en- 
titled. Catholique d'Etat ;'* in anſwer to ſome libels, which the 
king of Spain's partizans hat publiihed againſt "Sg upon ally- 
ing herſelf with the Proteſtant powers to the prejudice of the Ca- 
tholic religion. 

— — - 

FEST US (POIs), a celebrated grammarian of antiquity, 
who act, a work of “ Verrius Flaccus de ſignificatione ver- 
borum.” Flaccus lived under the emperors Auguttus and Tibe- 
rius; and his work has been greatly commended by Pliny, Aulus 
Gellius, Priſcian, and other ancient writers. Feſtus took the 
pains to abridge it; not however without taking great liberties: for 
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he was not content with ſtriking out a vaſt number of words, but 
\retended to criticiſe the reſt, and in a manner not favourable to 
the reputation of Flaccus. However, in the eighth century, Paul, 
the deacon, undertaking to make a ſecond abridgement of the firſt, 
in like manner ſo maimed and disgured poor Feſtus, that it was 
ſcarce poſſible to know him. He lay in this miſerable itate, till a 
conliderable fragment of him being found in the library of car- 
dinal Farneſe, ſome pains was taken to put him again into a little 
order. 5 
; — — 
FETTI (Domenico), an eminent painter, was born at Rome 
in 1589, and educated under Lodovico Civoli, the famous Floren- 
tine painter. As ſoon as he quitted the {chool of Civoli, he went 
to Mantua; where the paintings of Julio Romano afforded him 
the means of becoming a great painter. From them he took his 
_ colouring, the boldneſs of his characters, and a beautiful manner 
of thinking: and it were to be wiſhed, that he had copied the nice 
correctneſs of that maſter. Cardinal Ferdinand Gonzaga, after- 
wards duke of Mantua, diſcovered the merit of Fetti, retained him 
at his court, furniſhed him with means of continuing his ſtudies, 
and at laſt employed him in adorning his palace. Fett painted with 
great force, but ſometimes, as is ſaid, too darkly; was very deli- 
cate in his thoughts; had a grandeur of expreſſion, and a mellow- 
nels of pencil, that reliſhed with the connoiſſeurs. His pictures 
are ſcarce, and much ſought after. He painted very little for 
churches. Going to Venice, he abandoned himſelf to diſorderly 
courſes, which, breaking his conſtitution, put an end to his life in 
its very prime; for he was only in his 35th year. The duke of 
Mantua regretted him exceedingly, and ſent for his father and 
filter, whom he took care of afterwards. The liſter painted well. 
She became a nun, and exerciſed her talent in the convent, which 
ihe adorned with ſeveral of her works. 
— | 
FEVARDENTIUS {Fraxcis), a Franciſcan friar, was born 
at Conitance in Lower Normandy in 1341: and might have in- 
herited a large eſtate, had he not choſen to wear a fas habit ra- 
tier than a word. However, he ſeems to have judged rightly of 
himſelf and his talents ; for he got a much greater reputation under 
this dreſs, than he would have done in that of a gentleman. He 
was one of the moſt ieditious preachers who raiſed the diſturbances 
Sgainit Henry III. and Henry IV. nor did he ſpare even the chief 
ot the Leaguers, when he thought him guilty of ſomething that 
might prejudice the cauſe of the rebets. He wrote commentaries 
on ſome books of Scripture, and tranſlated ſome works of the Fa- 
thers into French. He publiſhed at Paris in 1576, „ The five 
books of Irenaus, reviſed and corrected in ſeveral places from an 
ancient manuſcript, with an addition of five entire chapters, which 
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were in his manuſcript at the end of the fifth book. He has added, 
at the end of each chapter, ſuch notes as he thought neceſſary for 
the better underſtanding of his author. He alſo publiſhed ſome 
books of controverſy, which the Catholics themſelves own to have 


been written with too much paſſion. He died at Paris in 1610. 
— 


| FEUILLEE (Lrwis), a Frenchman, was born in Provence 
in 1660. He was of the academy of ſciences, and botanilt to the 
| king. He undertook, by order of Lewis XIV. ſeveral voyages 
into different parts of the world, and did much honour to his 
monarch ; who cauſed an obſervatory to be built for him at Mar- 
ſeilles, and ſettled upon him a penſion. He died at this place in 
1792. There is of his a“ Journal des Obſervations Phyſiques, 
Mathematiques, & Botaniques,” made upon the coaſts of South 
America and New Spain, in three volumes, 4to. This Journal is 
ſaid to be very exact and curious, though written harſhly and inele- 
gantly, Upon his return from "the South Sea, he preſented the 
king with a large volume in folio; in which he had deſigned or 
drawn from nature all the curiolities of that vaſt country. This 
intereſting work is repolited in the king's library; as is alſo the 
78 of his voyage to the Canaries, in order to fix the firſt 
Meridian line. At the end of this Journal is a ſhort Hiſtory of 
theſe iſlands. 2 
— — | 
FEVRET (CHARLES), an eminent French civilian, was born 
in 1383. In 1602, he attended into Germany the celebrated 
Bongars, who was ſent by Henry IV. reſident from France, into 
the empire: but ſoon left him, to go and ſtudy the law at Heidel- 
burg, where the well-known Godefroy was at that time law-profeſ- 
for. Godefroy took great care of Fevret, who was recommended 
to him by ſeveral perſons of quality : he received him into his houſe, 
and cauſed him to hold public diſputations, which he did with great 
applauſe. In 1607, Fevret returned to Dijon, where he married 
Mrs. Anne Brunet of Beaulne, by whom he had nineteen children; 
fourteen of which they brought up together during eight years. 
After his wife's death, which happencd in 1637, he cauſed his bed 
to be made one halt narrower, and never wouid marry again. He 
gained great reputation at the bar at Dijon; and was choſen coun- 
tellor to the three eſtates of the province. In 1629, Lewis the 
XIIIch being come to Dijon, in order to punith a popular infur- 
rection, Fevret was choſen to petition the king, that he would 
be gracioully pleaſed to pardon the guilty. He 2 for all the cor- 
porations, and made fo elegant a diſcourſe, that the king com- 
manded him to print it, and to fend it to him at Lyons. His 
majeity pardoned the authors of the ſedition, and granted to Fevret 
the place of counſellot in the parliament of Dijon: but not being 
permitted to fill it by a deputy, he refuſed it, becauſe he would not 
1 1 quit 
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quit his profeſſion of an advocate, and contented himſelf with the 
poſt of king's counſellor ſecretary to the court, with a penſion of 

oo livres, which he obtained gratis. As he was frequently ſent a 
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deputy to the court, he was known to de Morillac, keeper of the 


ſeals of France, who honoured him with his friendſhip. As early 
as 1626 and 1627, Monſieur, the king's brother, had choſen him for 
his counſellor in ordinary in all his alike : and the prince of Conde 
had made him intendant of his houſe, and of his affairs in Bur- 
gundy. He was continued in the ſame poſt by his ſon Lewis de 
N prince of Condé; and, during the life of theſe two 
princes, he was honoured with their favour in a diſtinguithing 
manner. Frederic Caſimir, prince palatine of the Rhine, and his 
conſort Amelia Antwerpia, born princeſs of Orange, choſe him 
alſo their counſel and intendant for their affairs in Burgundy, He 
had a particular correſpondence with all the learned civilians in his 
time. He died at Dijon in 1661, in his 78th year. 

He publiſhed in 1645, a ſmall Latin treatiſe, entitled,“ De 


Claris Fori Burgundici Oratoribus;“ and his“ "Traite de l' Albus“ 


in 1653. He made an excellent tranſlation of Pybrac's “ Qua- 
trains,“ in Latin verſes, printed at Lyons, 1667, with a commen- 
tary under this title, „De officiis vitæ humanæ, five, in Pybraci 


Tetraſticha Commentarius.“ 
— — 


FICINUS (MaRsfTLIus), a celebrated Italian, was born at 
Florence in 1433, and educated at the expence of Laurence de 
| Medicis. He attained a perfect knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin tongues, and became a great philoſopher, a great phyſician, 
and a great divine. He was in the higheſt favour with Laurence 
and Coſmo de Medicis, who provided him plentifully with every 
thing he wanted, and made him a canon of the cathedral church 
of Florence. He applied himſelf intenſely to the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy; and he was the firſt who reſtored the Platonic Philoſophy in 
the Weſt; for the better effecting of which, he trantlated into 
Latin the whole works of Plato. He had no ſooner ended his 
tranſlation of Plato, but he was informed by John Picus, earl of 
Mirandula, that Coſmo delired to have Plotinus tranſlated. This 
taſk Ficinus undertook and finiſhed. He not only tranilated Plo- 
tinus, but alſo made ſummaries and analyſes of each book. He 
tranſlated alſo the works, or part of them at leaſt, of Proclus, 
Jamblicus, Porphyrius, and other celebrated Platoniſts. 

In his younger years, Ficinus lived like a philoſpher ; and too 
much ſo, as is ſaid, to the neglect of piety. He died at Correggio 
in 1499. It is ſaid he appeared immediately after his death to his 
friend Michael Mercatus, according to a promiſe, in order to 
confirm what he had taught concerning the immortality of the 
foul, His writings, ſacred and prophane, are very numerous. 
Among the former are his "Ireatiſe of the Chriſtian Religion, dedi- 
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cated to Laurence de Medicis ; eight books of the Immortality of 
the Soul and Eternal Happineſs; a Commentary upon St. Paul's 
Epiſtle to the Romans, &. Among the latter, De Sole liber 
Allegoricus et Anagogicus; De Lumine liber; De Vita; De 
Voluptate,” &c. lis works were all collècted and printed at 
Venice in 1516, and at Baſil in 1561 and 1576, and at Paris in 
1641, in two volumes, folio. Twelve books of his Epiſtles, 
among which are many 'Treatiſes, were printed ſeparately in folio 
at Venice, 1495, and at Nuremberg, 1497, in quarto. 
— 


FIDDES (RicnaRD), an Engliſh divine, and ingenious and 


"polite writer, was born of reputable parents, at Hunmanby near 
Scarborough in Yorkſhire, in 1071. After training at a private 


ſchool in that neighbourhood, he was admitted of Corpus Chriſti, 
and then of Univerſity-College, in Oxford; where by his parts 
and addreſs he gained many friends. However, he did not continue 
there; but, after taking a bachelor of arts degree in 1693, returned 
to his relations, and married the ſame year a gentlewoman of good 
family and fortune. In 1694, he was ordained prieſt by Dr. Sharp, 
archbiſhop of Tork; and, not long after, preſented to the rectory 


of Halſham in that county. Halſham, being ſituated in a marſh, 


roved the occaſion of much ill health to Fiddes and his family ; 
and he had the misfortune, while there, to be ſo deprived on a 
ſudden of his ſpeech, as never to be able to utter words very arti- 
culately after, unleſs, which is pretty extraordinary, he was elevated 
with two or three glaſſes of wine more than uſual. His diocetan, 
however, diſpenſed with his reſidence upon his benefice for the 
future ; upon which he removed to Wickham, and continued there 
ſome months. Being no longer able to diſplay his preaching talents, 
and having a numerous family, he reſolved to devote himſelf entire- 
ly to writing. For this purpoſe, he went to London in 1712 ; and 
by the favour of dean Swift, was introduced to the earl of Oxford, 
who received him Kindly, and made him one of his chaplains. - 
The queen ſoon after appointed him chaplain to the garriſon at 
Hull, and would probably have provided handſomely tor him, if 
death had not prevented her. Loling his patrons upon the change 
of the minittry in 1714, he loſt the above-mentioned chaplainſhip ; 
and the expences of his family increaling, as his ability to ſupply 
them leſſened, he was obliged to apply himſelf to writing with 

reater alliduity than ever. By the generolity of his friend and 
relation Dr. Ratclif, he took the degree of bachelor of divinity ; 
and was afterwards honoured by the univerſity with that of doctor. 
He died in 1725, aged 54 years, at Putney, leaving behind him an 
unhappy family, confifting of a wife and fix children; and was 
buried in Fulham church-yard, near the remains of biſhop Comp- 
ton, to whom he had been much obliged, | 
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His publications are, 1. © A Prefatory Epiſtle concerning 
ſome Remarks to be publiſhed on Homer's Iliad: occaſioned by. 
the Propoſals of Mr. Pope towards a new Engliſh verſion of that 
Poem, 17145 0% $- © Theologia Speculativa : or the firſt 
Part of a Body of Divinity under that Title, wherein are explained 
the Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, 1718,” folio. 
This met with a favourable reception from the public. The fame 
year alſo he publiſhed in folio, 3.“ Fifty-two practical Diſcourſes 
on ſeveral Subjects, ſix of which were never before printed.“ 
Theſe two laſt were publiſhed by ſubſcription. 4. The Life of 
Cardinal Wolſcy, 1724,” in folio. It is dedicated to the chancel- 
lors, vice-chancellors, doctors, and other members of the two 
_ univerſities ; and the ſubſcription for it was large. This work was 
attacked with great ſeverity in © The London Journal,” and the 
author charged with being a Papiſt: who thereupon publiſhed, 
3. An Anlwer to Eritannicus, Compiler of the London Journah, 
1725.” This anfwer conlilts of two Letters; in the firſt of which 
he endeavours 20 obviate the charge of Popery; in the ſecond to 
thew his impartiality in the liſe of this cardinal. | 

The great encouragement which the Life of Wolſey met with, 
prompted him to undertake the Lives of Sir Thomas More and 
biſhop, Fiſher : but when he had gone through a great part of this 
work, he loſe his manuſcript. He publithed, 6. © A General 
Treatife of Morality, formed upon the Principles of Natural Rea- 
ſon only; with a Preface, in an{wer to two Effays lately publithed 
in the * Fable of the Bees,“ and ſome incidental Remarks upon an 
Inquiry concerning Virtue,' by the right honourable Anthony Earl 
of Shafteſbury ;” in 1724, 8vo. 7. A Preparative to the Lord's 
Supper.“ 8. A Letter in anſwer to one from à Freethinker, 
occalioned by tlie late Duke of Buckingham's Epitaph: where! 
certain pallages in it that have been thought exceptionable are vin- 
dicated, and the doctrine of the ſoul's immortality aſſerted. To 
which is prefixed a Verſion of the Epitaph, agreeable to the expli- 
cation given of it in the Anſwer;” in 1721, 8vo. _ 

He had ſo happy a memory, that he retained: every thing he 
read, and never made uſe of notes in preaching. : He was far from 
being a nervous writer, abounding in matter: but, on the contrary, 
wordy; more fo than probably he would have been, had his neceſ- 
ſities allowed him time to contract his thoughts into à narrower 
compaſs, It is realonable to ſuppoſe, that he was ſincere in his 
profeſſions concerning the Hierarchy ; and 25 reaſonable to f, poſe, 
that he had no affection for Popery. His misfortunes, in the latter 
part of his life, were chiefiy owing to his ſtrong atrachment to a 
party; nevertheleſs, his application to his ſtudies was fo intenſe, 
that he would frequently paſs whole nights in writing, which, 
together with his misfortunes, is ſuppoicd not a little to have haſtened 


his death. 
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FIELD (RicRARD), an eminent divine of the church of 
England, was born of a reputable family at Hempſtead in Hert- 
fordſhire, 1561: and, at fixteen, admitted of Magdalen-College 
in Oxford: but, after taking his firſt degree, removed to Magdalen- 
Hall. He continued ſeven years in this ſituation, diſtinguiſhed as 
a preat divine, a great preacher, and a prodigious difputant : and 
then in 1594, being bachelor of divinity, was choſen reader in that 
faculty to the Society of Lincoln's-Inn in London. He gave fo 
much ſatisfaction here, that one of the members of the houſe 
became his patron, and gave him the living of Burrowclere in 
Hampſhire. Soon after he had the offer of St. Andrew's in Hol- 
born, London, a living of greater value, and more in the way to 
preferment; but he choſe to continue where he was, liking a 
reſerved life. In 1598, being then doctor of divinity, he was 
made chaplain to queen Elizabeth. Upon the acceſſion of James, 
he was made Chaplain in ordinary to him; and by the king's own 
appointment was ſent for to Hampton-Court. In 1604, he became 
canon of Windſor ; and the fame year, when the king was to be 
entertained at Oxford with ſcholaſtic exerciſes, was ſent for out of 
the country, to bear a part in the divinity- act. In 1609, he became 
dean of Glouceiter ; and the year after publiſhed a ſecond edition, 
augmented with a fifth book and an appendix, of his “ Four 
Books of the Church.” This work is dedicated to Villiers, after- 
wards duke of Buckingham; and confirmed all men in the high 
notions they had conceived of Ficld's great parts and learning. 


When king James heard him preach the firſt time, he ſaid, * This 


is a FIE Lb for God to dwell in:“ an expreſſion like that of Fuller, 


who, citing ſomething out of his books upon the church, ſtyleth 
him “ that learned divine, whoſe memory ſmelleth like a FIELD 
which the Lord hath bleſſed.” "Lhe king had once an intention to 
ſend him into Germany, with a.view of compoling the differences 
between the Lutherans and Calviniſts ; but ſomething put him off. 
His majeſty, however, retained the ſame good opinion of him te 
the laſt, and deſigned him for a biſhopric. Saliſbury was firſt fixed 
on, but the ſolicitation of great perſonages carrying that elſewhere, 
the king was reſolved to beltow Oxford upon him; and Sir George 
Villiers, in a letter dated July 11, 1616, told him, that if he was 
minded to take that fee upon him, he ſhould repair to the court, 
kiſs the king's hand, and hold his benefices in commendam with 
it. However, death prevented his acceptance: he departed this life 


Nov. 21, 1016, aged 55 years. He was a good and faithful 


paſtor, and his care reached unto all churches. A loving huſband, 
a tender father, a good maſter and neighbour, and ready and wil- 

ling to do good to all. | 
His books upon the Church were re-printed at Oxford in 1628. 
folio. Beſides theſe, he publiſhed a Sermon preached before the 
king at Whitehall, upon Jude, ver. 3. in 1004; and a little 1 5 
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his death he had almoſt compoſed a book, entitled, © A View of 


the Controverſies in Religion, which in theſe laſt Times have 


cauſed the lamentable Diviſions of the Chriſtian World.” But 
this book, not being finiſhed, was never publithed, though a pre- 
face was written to it by its author. 

— — 


FIELDING (HENRY), a well-known and juſtly celebratec 
writer of our own jime, was born at Sharpham-Park in Somerlſct- 
ſhire, April 22, 1707. His father Edmund Fielding, eſq. who 
was a younger ſon of the earl of Denbigh, was in the army, and 
towards the cloſe of king George TI's reign, or the acceſſion of 
. George II. was promoted to the rank of a licutenant-general. His 
mother was daughter to judge Gould, and aunt to Sir Henry 
Gould, one of the judges of the Common-Pleas. This lady, 
beſides our author, who ſeems to have been her firſt born, had 
another fon and four daughters. And in conſequence of his father's 
ſecond marriage, Mr. Fielding had fix half-brothers, all of whom 


are dead; one of theſe, John, ſucceeded our Henry in the com- 


miſſion of the peace for the county of Middleſex, was knighted as 
being a very diltinguiſhed perlonage in his ſituation, and died 
in 1781. | | 

Mf. Fielding received the firſt rudiments of his education at 
home, under the care of the reverend Mr. Oliver. He was then 
removed to Eton-College, where he ſtudied under the molt cele- 
brated civilians for two years: at the expiration of which time, the 
remittances from England not coming ſo regularly as at firit, he 
was obliged to return to London. f | 

Mr. Fielding, urged by difficulties, commenced writer for the 
ſtage in the year 1727, at which time he had not more than attained 
the completion of his twentieth year. His firſt attempt in the 
drama was a piece called Love in feveral Maſques, which, 
though it immediately ſucceeded the long and crowded run of 
the * Provoked Huſband,” met with a favourable reception, as did 
likewiſe his ſecond play, Which came out in the following year, 
and was entitled.“ The Temple Beau,” He did not, however, 
incet with equal ſuccels in all his dramatic works, for he has even 
printed, in the title- page of one of his Farces, as it was damned at 
the Theatre Rizal, Drury-Lane. 

About ſix or ſeven years after, Mr. Fielding fell in love wth and 
married one Miſs Craddock, a young lady from Saliſbury, pofielfed 
ot a very great ſhare of beauty, and a fortune of about 1300. and 
about the ſame time his mother dying, an eſtate at Stower, in Dor- 
ſetſhire, of ſomewhat better than 2001. per annum, came into his 
poſſeſſion. With this fortune, which, had it been conducted with 
prudence and ceconomy, might have ſecured to him a ftate of inde- 
pendence tor lije, and with the helps it might have derived from 
the productions of a genius unincumbered with anxictics and per- 
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Plexity, miglit have even afforded him an affluent income; with 
this fortune, and a wife whom he was fond of to diſtraction, and 
tor whoſe fake he had taken up a refolution of bidding adieu to all 
the follies and INLemp2rances to which he had addicted himſelf in 
that ſhort but Very rapie d carcer of a town life which he had run, he 
determined to retire to his country ſeat, and there refide entirely. 

Eut here, in fpite of this prudenit reſolution, one folly only took 
place of another, and family pride now brought on him all the 
inconveniences IN one 455 that youthful di {pation and libertiniſm 
had done in another. The income he poſſeſſed, though ſufficient 
for eaſe, and even ſome 3 of «leo; 5 ce, yet was in no degree 

ace qu ate to the ſupport of either luxury or fplendor. He incum- 
bered himfelt with a large retinue of ſervants; and his natural 
turn leading him to a fordn eſs for the delights of ſoc ity and con- 
vivial mirth, he threw wide open the gates of hoſpitality, and 
{uttered his whole patrimony to be devourcd up by hounds, horſes, 
and entertainments. In Mort, in lefs 5 in three years, from the 
nere paſſion of being eſteeme 4 a man of great fortune, he reduced 
him! 41 to the diſplcat 18 lituation of ke aving no fortune at all; 
and, ihrough an 2 0 1 of maintaining an open houſe for the 
reception of every one elſe, he ſoon found himſelf without a habi- 
tation which he could call his own. Not diſcouraged, however, 
he determined to exert his beſt -abilities, betouk himſelf cloſely to 
the {tudy of the law, and, after the cuſtomary time of probation at 
the Temple, was called to the bar, and made no inconſiderable 
figure in Wettminſter- Hail. 

To the practice of the law Mr. Fielding now applied himſelf 
with great afſidinty, both in the courts here and on the circuits, fo: 
long as his health permitted him, and 1t 1s probable would have 
rifen to a conliderable degree of eminence in it, had not the intem- 
perances of his early parts of life put a check, by their conle- 
quences, to the proprefs of his ſucceſs. Though but a young 
man, he began now to be -— with ſuch violent attacks fror 
the gout, as rendered it impoſſible for him to be fo conſtant at the 
bar as the laboriouſneſs of his profeſſion required. A large num- 
ber of fugitive political tracts, which had their value when the 
Incidents were actually paſſing on the great ſcene of buſineſs, came 
from his pen. The periodical paper called“ The Champion” 
owes its chief {upport to his abilities. An FA pas to the Right 
Honour: . 0 Sir Robert Walpole,” written in 1730, ſhews at once 
our author's acquaintance with diſtreſs, and the firmneſs of mind 
with which he lupp orted It. Such other works, as were produced 
beſore his genius was come to its full growth, were, © An Eſſay 
on Conv erlation; 5 An Eſſay on the Knowledge and Characters 
of Men;” „A Journey from this World to the next; be 
IHiftory of Jonathan Wyld the Great; Ne. his genius is 
ſcan in full and vigorous excrtion ; Grit . Joſep h Andrews, War 
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molt completely in his“ 'T om Jones; which are too well known, 
and too juſtly admired, to leave us any room tor expatiating on their 
merits. Soon after the publication of © Joſeph Andrews,” his laſt 
comedy was exhibited on the ſtage, entitled, The Wedding-Day,” 
which was attended with but an indifferent ſhare of ſucceſs. He 
engaged in two periodical papers fucceſſively, with a laudable and 
ſpirited delign of rendering ſervice to his country. The firſt of 
theſe was called The Frue Patriot,“ which was ſet on foot 
during the rebellion of 1743. Precarious, however, as this means 
of ſubſiſtence unavoidably muſt be, it was ſcarcely pothible he ſhould 
be enabled by it to recover his ſhattered fortune, and was there- 
fore at length obliged to accept of the office of an acting magiſtrate 
in the comauſſion of the peace for the county of Middleſex, in 
which ſtation he continued till pretty near the time of his death; 
an office, however, which ſeldom fails of being hateful to the 
populace, and of courſe liable to many infamous and unjuſt impu- 
tations, particularly that of venality ; a charge which the ill-natured 
world, not unacquainted with Mr. Fielding's want of oeconomy 
and paſſion for expence, were but too ready to caſt upon him. His 
_ Hillories of © Tom Jones,” and “ Amelia,” were entirely planned 
and executed, whilit he was diſtracted by a multiplicity of avo- 
cations which furround a public: magiltrate ; and his conſtitution 
greatly impaired and enfeebled, labouring under ſeverer attacks of 
the gout than he had before felt. At length, his whole frame of 
body was ſo entirely ſhattered by continual inroads of complicated 
diſorders, and the inceſſant fatigue of buſineſs in his office, that, 
by the advice of his phylicians, he ſet out for Liſhon. Even in 
this diſtreſsful condition, his imagination ſtill continued making the 
ſtrongeſt efforts to diſplay itſelf; and the laſt gleam of his wit and 
humour faintly ar 0d the © Journal” he left behind him of 
his“ Voyage” to that place: which was publiſhed, 1755, at 
London, in 12mo. 

In about two months after his arrival at Liſhon, he died, 1754, 
in his 48th year. His works have been publithed in ſeveral ſizes, 
with « An Effay on the Life and Genius of the Author, by Arthur 
Murphy, Eſq. His dramatic works are 26 in number. 

FIENNES (WILLIAM), lord Say and Sele, a perſon of literary 
merit, but not ſo eminent for that, as for the part he bore in the 
Grand Rebellion. He was born at Broughton in Oxfordſhire, in 
1,582, being the eldelt ſon of Sir Richard Fiennes, to whom James 
I. had reſtored and confirmed the dignity and honour of baron Say 
and Scle: and, after being properly inſtructed in Wickham-School 
near Wincheſter, was ſent in 1596 to New-College in Oxford ; of 
which, by virtue of his relationſhip to the founder, he was made 
fellow. After he had ſpent ſome years here in ſtudy, he travelled 
into foreign countries, and then returned home with the reputation 
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of a wiſe and prudent man. When the war was carried on in the 
Palatinate, he contributed largely to it, according to the meaſure 
of his eſtate, which was highly pleaſing to king James; but, in- 
dulging his neighbours by leaving it to themſelves to pay what 
tiey thought fit, he was, on notice given to his majeſty, committed 
to cuſtody in June 1622. He was, however, ſoon releaſed ; and, 
in July 1624, advanced from a baron to be viſcount Say and Sele. 
At this time he {tood up for the privileges of Magna Charta; but, 
alter the rebellion broke out, treated it with the utmoſt contempt : 
and when the Long-Parliament began in 1640, he ſhewed himlſelt 
ſo active therein, that he and Hampden and Pym, with one or two 
more, were eſteemed parliament-drivers, or ſwayers of all the par- 
liaments in which they fat. In order to reconcile him to the court, 
he had the place of maſterſhip of the Court of Wards given him 
in May 1641: but this availed nothing, for, when arms were taken 
up, he acted openly againſt the king. Feb. 1642, his majeſty 

ubliſhed two proclamations, commanding all the officers of the 
Court of Wards to attend him at Oxford; but lord Say, refuſing 
to come, was outlawed and attainted of treaſon. In 1648, he 
oppoſed any perſonal treaty with his majeſty,” yet the fame year 
was one of the parliament-commillimers in the Ifle of Wight, 
when they treated with the king about peace. After the king's 
death, he joined with the Independents, as he had done betore 
with the Preſbyterians ; and became great with Oliver, who made 
him one of his houſe of lords. After the Reſtoration of Charles 
II. when he had acted as a grand rebel for his own ends almoſt 
twenty years, he was rewarded with the honourable offices of lord 
privy-ſeal, and lord chamberlain of the houſehold. It is ſtrange, 
that this noble perſon, after he had ſpent eighty years moſtly in an 
unquiet and diſcontented condition, had been a grand promoter of 
the Rebellion, and in ſome reſpect been acceſſary to the murder of 
Charles I. ſhould die quietly in his bed, April 14, 1662 ; and be 
buried, as he was, with his anceſtors at Proughton. 

Belides ſeveral ſpeeches in parliament, he publiſhed, 1. * The 
Scots deſign diſcovered : relating their dangerous attempts lately 
practiſed againſt the Engliſh nation, with the ſad conſequence of 
the ſame. Wherein divers matters of public concernment are 
diſcloſed ; and the book called, Truths Manifeſt, is made apparent 
to be Lies Manifeſt, 1053.” 4to. 2. © Folly and Madneſs made 
manifeft: or, ſome things written to ſhew, how contrary to the 
word of God, and. practice of the Saints in the Old and New 
Teſtament, the doctrines and practices of the Quakers are, 1659.” 
410. g. The Quakers Reply manifeſted to be railing : or, a 
purſuance of thoſe by the light of the Scriptures, who through 
their dark imaginations would evade the Truth, 1659,” 4to. It 
jecurs, the Quakers were pretty numerous in his noo 
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of Broughton; and he either was, or pretended to be, much trou- 
bled with them. jk 

_ - FIENNES (NATHANAEI), ſecond fon of lord Say juſt men- 
tioned, was born at Broughton in Oxfordſhire in 1608; and, as 
his father before him, after a proper education at Wickham-School, 
was admitted of New-College in Oxford, and allo made fellow in 
right of kinſhip to the founder. After ſpending ſome years there, 
he travelled to Geneva, and among the Cantons of Switzerland, 
here he improved that diſaffection to the church, which had been 
infuſed into him with his milk. From his travels he returned 
through Scotland, at the time that the Rebellion was in the bud 
and, in 1640, was elected to fit in parliament for Banbury, when 
it was quickly diſcovered, that as he was the darling of his father, 
ſo he was ready to join in all his meaſures. Afterwards he became 
colonel of horſe under the earl of Eſſex, and was made ' governor 
of Briſtol, when firſt taken in for the ufe of the parliament ; but, 
ſurrendering it too eaſily to priffee Rupert, in July 1643, he was 
thereupon tried ” a council of war, and ſentenced to loſe his 
head. He had afterwards, by the intereſt of his father, a pardon 
granted him for life, but he could not continue any longer in the 
army; and the ſhame of it affected him ſo miich, that he went for 
ſome time abroad, retaining the fame full diſaffection to the go- 
vernment of the church and ſtate. When the Preſbyterians were 
turned out of parliament, lie became an Independent, took the en- 
gagement, was intimate with Cromwell; and, When Cromwell 
declared himſelf Protector, was made one of his privy-council, 
lord privy-ſeal in 1655, and a member of the then houſe.of lords. 
And though he had ſufficiently ſhewn his averſion to monarchical 
government, yet when he ſaw what Oliver aimed at, he grew 
mighty fond of it: ſo that, in 1660, he publithed a book with this 
title,“ Monarchy aſſerted to be the beit, moſt ancient, and legal 
Form of Government, in a Conference held at Whitehall with 
Oliver Lord Protector, and Committee of Parliament, &c. in April 
1657.” He publiſhed alſo ſeveral ſpeeches and pamphlets, ſome 
of which were a defence of his own conduct at Briſtol. After the 
Reſtoration, he retired to Newton Pony near Saliſbury in Wilt- 
ſhire, where he had an eſtate that came to him by his ſecond wife; 
and here continued to his death, which happened in 1669. His 
abilities are ſpoken of in high terms. 

FIENUS (FnoMaAs), a very ingenious and learned phyſician, 
was born at Antwerp in 1366, and went into Italy to ſtudy phylic 
under Mercurialis and Aldroandius, Upon his return, he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf fo much in the univerſity of Louvain, that he was 
choſen profellor of phyſic there. Afterwards he was made phyſi- 
clan to the duke of Bavaria. Ile died at Louvain in 1631, aged 

| | ſixty- 
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fixty- four years. He compoſed ſeveral works, among which were, 
„De ſviribus i imaginationis, and“ De formatione fœtus.“ 


FINA US (OR ON TITUS), in French, Fin, profeſſor of ma- 
thematics in the IRoyal-College at Paris, was the fon of a phyſi- 
Clan, and born at Briangon in Dauphine in 1494: He went young 
to Paris, where his friends procured him a place in the college of 
Navarre. He applied himſelf there to polite litcrature and philo— 
ſophy ; yet devoted himſclf more particularly to the mathematics, 
in which having a natural inclination he made a very conſiderable 
progreſs, though without, the aſſiſtance of a maſter. He acquired 
a great knowledge in mechanics ; and having both a genius to in- 
vent in ſtruments. and a ſkilful hand to make them, he gained 
high reputation by the ſpecimens he gave of his ingenuity. He 
firlt made himſelf known by correcting and publiſhing Siliceus's 
« Arithmetic,” and the“ Margareta Philoſophica.“ He read 
afterwards private lectures in Mathematics, and then taught that 
{cience publicly in the college of Gervais : by which he decame 
ſo famous, that he was recommended to Francis I. as the mofl 
proper man to teach the mathematics in the new college, which 
that prince had founded at Paris. | He omitted nothing to ſupport 
the glory of his profeſſion ; and though he inſtructed his ſcholars 
with great aliiduity, yet he found time to publith a great many 
books upon almoſt every part of the mathematics. Tn order to 
have a notion of his ſkill in mechanics, we need only conlider the 
clock which he invented in 1553, and of which there is a deſcrip- 
tion in the Journal of Amſterdam tor March 29, 1694. - Never- 
theleſs, his genius, his labours, his inventions, and the elteem 
which an ©! tough number of perſons ſhewed him, could not ere 
him from that fate which ſo often befalls men of letters. He dic: 
in 1555» aged 61. He was obliged to ſtruggle all his life-time 
with poverty ; and leit a numerous family deeply in debt. 3 
ever, as merit mult always be eſteemed in ſecret, though it ſe! dom 
has the luck to be rewarded openly, ſo Finzus's dre n ſound 
Mecznas's, who for their father's fake aflifted his family. Like 
all the other mathematicians and aſtronomers of thoſe Hanes, he 
was greatly addicted io Altrology ; and had the mistortune to be a 
long time impriſoned, becauſe he had foretold fome things which 
were not acceptable to the court of France. He was one of 
thoſe, who yainly boaſted of having found out the Quadrature of 
the Circle. | 
— — 


FINCH (HEN RACE), earl of Nottingham, and ſon of Sir 
Heanage Finch, knt. was born in 1621, educated in Weſtminſter- 
School, and became a gentleman commoner of Chriſt-Church in 
Oxford, 1633. After he had proſecuted his ſtudies here for two 
or three years, he removed to the Inner Temple, where, by dill- 
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gence and good parts, he became a noted proficient in the mu- 
nicipal laws, was ſucceſiively barriſter, bencher, treafurer, reader, 
&c. Charles II. on his reſtoration, made him ſolicitor-general, 
aad advanced him to the dignity of a baronet. He was reader of 
the Inner Temple the next year, and choſe for his ſubject the 
ſtatute of 99 Eliz. concerning the payment and recovery of the 
debts of the crown, at that time very ſeaſonable and neceſſary ; and 
he treated it with great ſtrength of reaſon, and depth of law. 

In April 1661, he was choſen a member of parliament for the 
univerlity of Oxford, and awkwardly endeavoured to have the tri- 
bute belonging to hearths taken off. In 1665, after the parlia- 
ment then ſirting at Oxford had been prorogned, he was in full 
convocation created doctor of civil law, and, the creation being 
over, the vice-chancellor, in the preſence of ſeveral parliament- 
men, ſtood up and tpoke to the public orator to do his office. The 
orator made an admirable harangue ; and faid, among other things, 
10 this effect, That the univeriity withed they had more colleges 
to entertain the parliament-men, and more charnbers, but by no 
means more chimnies ; at which Sir Heneage was obſerved to 
change countenance, and draw a lutle back. When the difgrace 
of lord Clarendon drew on, in 1667, and he came to be impeached 
in parliament for ſome ſuppoſed high crimes, Sir Heneage, ſtill 
ſolicitor-general, ſhewed himſelt very active againſt him, and very 
frequently ſpoke-in thoſe debates, which ended at laſt in his banith- 
ment. In 1670, the king appointed him attorney-pgeneral ; and, 
about three years after, lord-keeper. Soon after he was advanced 
to the degree of a baron, and upon the ſurrender of the great ſeal 
to his majeſty, Dec. 19, 1675, he received it immediately back 
again, with the title of Jord high chancellor of England. 

He performed the office of high-ſteward at the trial of lord Staf- 
ford, who was found guilty of high-treaſon by his peers, for being 
concerned in the Popith plot. In 1681, he was created carl of 
Nottingham, and died, quite worn ont, the year aſter. Though 
he lived in very troubleſome and tickliſh times, yet he conducted 
himſelf with ſuch even ſteadineſs, that he retained the good opinion 
of both prince and people. RS 

Under his name are publiſhed, 1. Several ſpeeches and difcourſes 
in the trial of the judges of Charles I. which are in a book entitled, 
An exact and moſt impartial Account of the Indictment, Ar- 
raignment, Trial, and Judgment (according to law) of twenty- 
nine Regicides, &c. 16060, 4t0. 1679, V%. 2. * Speeches to 
both Houſes of Parliament, 7th Jan. 1673; 13th of April and 
13th of Oct. 1675; 15th of Feb. 4676; btn of March 1678; 
and goth of April 1679.” Theſe were ſpoken while he was lord- 
keeper and chancellor. g. © Speech at the Sentence of William, 
Viſcount Stafford, 7th Dec. 1680.” printed in one theet, folio; 
and in tke trial of the ſaid viſcount, p. 212. 4. Anlwers by 
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his Majeſty 8 — upon ſeveral Addreſſes preſented to his 


Majeſty at Hampton-Court, the 19th of May 1681,” in one ſheet, 
in folio. 3. His Arguments: upon which he made the Decree 
m the Cauſe between the Honourable Charles Howard, Eſq. Plain- 
tif; Henry, late Duke of Norfolk; Henry, Lord Mowbray, his 
Son; Henry, Marquis of Dorcheſter, and Richard Marriott, Eſq. 
Defendants ; ; wherein the ſeveral Ways and Methods of limiting 
a Fruſt for Term of Years are fully debated, 1615,” folio. He 
alfo left behind him, written with his own hand,“ Chancery Re- 
ports,” MS. in folio. 
| — — 
FINET (Sir Jonx), was fon of Robert Finet, of Soulton 


near Dover in Kent, and born in 1371. His great grandfather 


Was of Sicnz in Italy, where his family was ancient; and coming 
into England a ſervant to cardinal Campegius, Legate-a-Jaterc to 


the Pope, married a maid of honour to queen Catherine, conſort 
to Henry VIII. and ſettled here. He was bred up in the court, 
where by his wit, mirth, and uncommon {kill in compoling longs, 
he pleaſed James I. very much. In 1614, he was ſent into France 
about matters of public concern: and the year after was knighted. 
About the ſame time, he was made afliſtant to the maſter of the 
ceremonies ; and had that office conferred upon him in 1626, being 
then in good eiteem with Charles I. He died in 1641, aged 70. 
He wrote a book entitled, Fineti Philoxenis: Some choice Ob- 
ſervations touching the Reception and Precedency, the Treatment 
and Audience, the Punctilios and Contelts of foreign Ambaſſadors 
in England, 1656, 8vo. He tranſlated from French into Englith, 
«The Beginning, Continuance, and Decay of Eſtates, &c. 1606,” 
wriiten originally by R. de Luling. 
e acct | 

FIRMICUS MATERNUS DONS an ancient Chriſtian 
writer, and author of a piece, entitled, De Errore Profanarum 
num.,“ which he addrefled to the emperors Conſtantius and 
Conſtans, the ſons of Conſtantine. It is fuppoſed to have been 
written aſter the death of Conſtantine, the eldeit fon of Conſtan— 
tine the Great, which happened in the year 340, and before that 
of Conſtans, who was ſlain by Magnentius in the year 350. It 
is remarkable, that no ancient writers have made any mention of 
Firmicus ; ſo that we do not know what he was, of what con: ry, 
or of what proſeſſion. }His treatiſe, © Of the Errors of the Pro- 
phane Religions,” ſhews great parts, great learning, and great 
zeal for Chriſtianity. It has been often printed, "ls 3 ſepa- 
rately, ſometimes with ot gl tathers. It was printed by itſelf at 
Straſburg i in 1362, at Heidelburg in 1599, at Paris in 1610, all 
in Zvo. e ards it was ; joined with Rlinutius Felix, and printed 
at Amſterdam in 1643, at Leyde en in 1052, and again at Leyden 
at the end of the ſame father by James Gronoyius, in 2709, 8v0. 
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It is likewiſe to be found in the“ Bibliotheca Patrum;“ and at 
the end of Cyprian, printed at Paris in 1666. There are,“ Eight 
Books of Aſtronomy, or Mathematics,” which bear the name of 
this author, and which have been ſeveral times printed, particu- 
larly at Baſil in 1551, at the end of the aſtronomical pieces of 
Ptolemy and fome Arablans. | 
— : . 
FIRMIN (Trpmas), a perſon memorable for public bene- 
fictions and charities, was born at Ipſwich in Suffolk, in June 
10632. His parents were Puritans, but very reputable and ſub- 
ſtantial people; and at a proper age put out their ſon to an appren- 
ticeſhip in London. His maſter was an Arminian, a hearer of 
Mr. John Goodwin; to whoſe ſermons young Firmin reforting, 
exchanged the harſh opinions of Calvin, in which he had been 
educated, for thoſe more reaſonable ones of Arminius and the Re- 
monſtrants. He was a free inquirer into religious matters from 
the beginning; and was afterwards carried by this ſpirit and-temper 
to eſpouſe ſome opinions not agreeable to the orthodox faith. 
As ſoon as he was made free, he began to trade for himſelf, with 
a ſtock not exceeding 100l. which, however, he improved ſo far, 
as to marry, in 1660, a citizen's daughter with zool. to her por- 
tion. This wife did not live many years, but after bringing him 
two children died, while he was managing ſome affairs of trade 
at Cambridge: and what is very remarkable, he dreamed at the 
ſame time at Cambridge, that his wife was breathing her laſt. 
Afterwards he fertled in Lombard-Streer, and grew ſo famous for 
his pubhic-fpiritedneſs and benevolence, that he was taken notice of 
by all perſons of note, and eſpecially by the clergy. In thort, he 
was ſo publicly known, as to fall under the cognizance of majeſty 
iifelft, Queen Mary heard of his uſefulneſs in all public deſigns, 
thoſe of charity eſpecially. She heard too, that he was heterodox 
In the articles of the Trinity, the Divinity of our Saviour, and the 
Satisfaction. She ſpoke to Tillotfon, therefore, to ſet him right 
in thoſe weighty and neceſſary points: who anſwered, that he had 
often endeavoured it ; but that Mr. Firmin had now fo long im- 
bibed the Socinian doctrine, as not to be capable of renouncing it. 
In 1664, he married a ſecond wife, who brought him ſeperal 
children: nevertheleſs, his benevolent ſpirit did not flacken, but 
he went about doing good as uſual. Ihe PLAGUE in 1665, and 
the FiRE in 1666, turniſhed him with variety of objects. He 
went on with his trade in Lombard Street, till 1676: at which 
time his biographer ſuppoſes him to have been worth gogol. though 
he had diſpoſed of incredible ſums in charities. This year he 
eretted his warchouſe in Little-Britain, for the employment of the 
poor in the linen- manufacture: of which Tillotſon made ho- 
nourable mention in his funeral ſermon on Mr. Gouge, 1681. 
In 1680 and 1687, came over the French Proteſtants, who fur- 
Aa 2 niihed 
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niſhed new work for Mr. Firmin's zeal and charity: and, in 1682, 
he ſet up a linen-manutaCture for them at Ipſwich. During the 
laſt twenty years of his life, he was one of the governors of Chrilt- 
Church-Hoſpital in London; to which he procured many conſi- 
derable donations. Every body knows the great number of Iriſh 
nobility, clergy, gentry, aud others, who fled into England from 
the perſecution and profcription of king James. Briets and other 
means were let on foot for their relief, in all which he was fo 
active, that he received a letter of thanks for his diligence and kind- 
neſs, ſigned by the archbiſhop of Tuam, and ſeven biſhops : : which 
letter is inſerted in his I: fe, but need not be tranferi! bed. In April 
1694, he became a governor of St. Thomas's-Holpital in South- 
wark. He died Dec. 20, 1697, aged ſixty-ſix; and was buried, 
according to his delire, in the cloyſters of Chriſt- Church-Hoſpital; 

and near his grave, in the wall, is placed an inſcription, 

— 

FISH (SIxxOS), was born in Kent, and, after an education at 
Oxford, went to Gray's-Inn, to ſtudy the law. A play was 
written by one Roe, in which cardinal Wolſey was ſeverely re- 
flefted on; and this play Filh undertook to att, after every body 
elſe had refuſed to venture upon it. This obliged him to fly his 
country; and he went into Germany, where he found out, and 
aſſocialcd himſelf with, William Tyndale. In 1527, he wrote a 
little piece, called, © The Supplication of Beggars: ” which is 
nothing but a fatire upon biſhops, abbots, priors, monks, friars, 
and indeed the cle ray in general. A copy of this was ſent to Anne 
Boleyne, and by her given to the king, who was not diſpleaſed 
with it: aid afterwards, when W olſey, againit whom it was 
levelled, was Higraced, Fiſh was recalled home, and gractoully 
countenanced by the king for what he had done. He died of the 
plague 1 in | He tranſlated from Dutch into Englith a book, 
entitled. "lhe Sum of the Scriptures;“ which was well ap- 
proved. 

— 

FISHER (Joux), 8 of Rocheſter, and martyr to Popery, 
was born at Beverley in York{hire, 1459. His father, a merchant, 
leſt him an orphan very young: but, by the care of his mother, 
he was taught ichool-icarning at Beverley, and afterwards admitted 
in Cambridge of Michacl-Houſc, ſince e incorpora: ed into Irinity- 
College. He took the degrees in arts, in 1488 and 1491: and, 
being elected fellow of his houſe, was a pro*tor of the univerſity - 
in 1495. The fame vcar he was elected maſter of Michael-Houte ; 
and har! ng for ſome time applied himſelf to e he took holy 
orders, and became eminent. The fame of his lear:; ung and virtucs 
reaching the ears of Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, mother of 
Henry VII. the bote him her chaplain and confeſſor; in which 


high ation he behaved hiinfelf with fo much wiſdom and goodnefs, 
tha! 
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that ſhe committed herſelf entirely to his government and direction. 
It was by his counſel, that the undertook thoſe magnificent founda- 
tions of St. John's and Chriſt's Colleges at Cambridge; eſtabliſhed 
the divinity-profeſſorthips in both univerſities ; and did a thouſand 
other acts of generoſity, for the propagation of learning and piety. 
In 1301, he took the degree of doctor of divinity, and the ſame 
year was choſen chancellor of the univerſity : during the exerciſe 
of which office, he encouraged learning and good manners, and 


; . : 4 . . 2 . 
is ſaid by ſome to have had prince Henry under his tuition in that 
In 1502, he was appointed by charter the lady Mar- 


univerſity, 


garet's firſt divinity-profeſſor in Cambridge: and, in 1504, made 
| biſhop of Rocheſter, at the recommendation of Fox, biſhop of 
He never“ would exchange this biſhopric, though 


Wincheſter. 


then the leaſt in En 


gland. 


In 1505, he accepted the headſhip of 


Queen's-College in Cambridge, which he held for little more than 


three years. 


he foundation of Chrilt's-College was perfected, 


under his care and ſuperintendence, in 1506; and himſelf was 
appointed by the {ſtatutes viſitor for life, after the death of the 
munificent foundreſs. The king's licence for founding St. John's 
was obtained ſoon after: but, before it was pailed in due form, the 


king died, April 1, 1509, as did the lady Margaret herſelf the 


29th of June following. 
devolved upon her executors, of whom the moſt faithful and moſt 
active, nay, the ſole and principal agent, was Fiſher : and he car- 


ried it on with the utmoſt vigour. 


The care of the new foundation now 


In 1512, he was appointed to 


the council of Lateran at Rome, but never went, as appears from 
procuratorial powers, and letters recommending him to great men 
there, {till extant in the archives of St. John's-College. This 
college being finithed in 1516, he went to Cambridge, and opened 
it with due folemnity ; and was alſo commiſſioned to make ſtatutes 
He became afterwards a great benefactor to it. 


for the ſame. 


Upon Luther's appearance, and oppoſition to Popery; in 1517, 


Fither, like a zealous champion for the church of Rome, was one 


of the firſt to enter the lifts againſt him. 


He not only endeavoured 


to prevent the propagation of his doctrine in his own dioceſe, and 
in the univerſity of Cambridge, over which as chancellor he had 
a very great influence; but. alſo preached and wrote with great 
carneſtneſs againſt him. Hitherto, he had continued in great favour 
with Henry; but the buſineſs of the divorce being ſet on foot in 
1527, he adhered fo firmly to the queen's cauſe and the pope's 
{upremacy, that it brought him into great troubles, and in the end 


proved his ruin. 
In the parliament, whic 


h met Nov. 1529, a motion being made 


for ſuppreſiing the leſſer monaſteries, Fiſher oppoled it in a 
very warm ſpeech : at which ſome lords were pleased, others 
diſplealed. Complaint was made by the commons oi this Ipeech 
to the king, who comented himſelf with gently rcbuking Fither, 


and 
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and bidding him “ uſe his words more temperately.“ In 1530, he 
Eſcaped two very great dangers, namely, of being firſt poiſoned, 
and then ſhot, in his houſe at Lambeth-Marſh : upon which he 
retired to Rocheſter. Ee 
When the queſtion of giving Henry the title of the Supreme 
Head of the Church of England was debated in convocation in 
1531, the biſhop oppoſed it with all his might; which only ſerved 
the more to incenſe the court againſt him, and to make them watch 
all opportunities of getting rid of fo troubleſome a perſon. He 
ſoon gave them the opportunity they ſought for, by tampering with, 
and hearkening too much to the viſions and impoſtures of Elizabeth 
Barton, the Holy Maid of Kent. The court, having againſt him 
this advantage, ſoon made uſe of it: they adjudged him guilty of 
miſpriſion of treaſon, for concealing the maid's ſpeeches that 
reluted to the king; and condemned him with five others in loſs of 
oods, and impriſonment during the king's pleaſure : hut he was 
releated upon paying gool. for his majeity's uſe. Afterwards an 
act was made, which abſolutely annulled Henry's marriage with 
Catharine ; confirmed his marriage with Anne Boleyn; entailed 
the crown upon her iſſue, and nominally upon the lady Elizabeth; 
and made it high-treaſon to flander, or do any thing to the deroga- 
tion of, this Jait marriage. In purſuance of this, an oath was 
taken by both houſes, March 30, 1334; inſtead of taking which, 


. 


Fiſher withdrew to his houſe at Rocheſter : but had not been there 


above four days, when he received orders from the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and other commiſſioners, authorized under the great 


ſeal to tender the oath, to appear before them at Lambeth. He 


appeared accordingly ; and, the oath being preſented to him, he 
peruſed it awhile, and then delired time to conſider of it; ſo that 
tive days were allowed him. Upon the whole, he refuſed to take 

it, and was committed to the Tower, April 26. | | 
Nevertheleſs, in reſpect of his great reputation for learning and 
piety, earneſt endeavours were uſed to bring him to a compliance. 
Cromwell found, that what ſtuck moſt with him was, that the 
marriage ſeemed contrary to the Levitical Law, which forbids a 
man's taking his brother's wife (for Catherine had been eſpouſed to 
Henry s eideit brother Arthur); and therefore ſent Lee, biſhop of 
Litchfield, to talk with him upon that point. The iſſue was, a 
declaration from Filher, that he would ſwear to the ſucceſſion; 
never diſpute more about the marriage ; and promiſe allegiance to 
the king ; but his conſcience could not be convinced, that the mar- 
riage was not againſt the Law of God. Theſe conceſſions did not 
farisfy the king; who was relolved to let all his ſubjetts ſee, that 
there was no mercy to be expected by any one who oppoſed his 
will. Therefore, in the parliament which met Nov. g, he was 
attainted for refuſing the oath of ſucceſſion; and his biſhopric 
declared void Jan. 2, During his confinement, the poor old bithop 
was 
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was but hardly uſed, and ſcarce allowed neceſſaries. He continued 
above a year in the Tower, and might have continued there till 
releaſed by a natural death, if an unſeaſonable honour, paid him 
by pope Paul III. had not haſtened his deſtruction; which was, the 
creating of him, in May 1533, cardinal, by the title of Cardinal 
Prieſt of St. Vitalis. When the king heard of it, he gave ſtrict 
orders, that none ſhould bring the hat into his dominions: he ſent 
allo lord Cromwell to examine the biſhop about that affair, who 
aſter ſome conference ſaid, M y lord of Rocheſter, what would yon 
lay, if the pope ſhould fend you a cardinal's hat; would you 
accept of it? The biſhop replied, “ Sir, I know myſelf to be 
ſo far unworthy any ſuch dignity, that I think of nothing leſs ; but 
if any ſuch thing ſhould happen, aſſure yourſelf that I ſhould 
improve that favour to the belt advantage that I could, in aſliſting 
the Holy Catholic Church of Chriſt; and in that reſpect I would 
receive it upon my knees.” When this anſwer was brought, the 
king ſaid in a great paſſion, © Yea, is he yet ſo luſty? Well, let 
the pope tend him a hat when he will, Mother of God, he ſhall _ 
wear it on his ſhoulders then; for I will leave him never a head to 
ſet it | | | 
Prom this time his ruin was abſolntely determined: but, as no 
legal advantage could be taken againſt him, Richard Rich, Eſq, 
folicitor-general, a buſy officious man, went to him; and in a 
{awning treacherous manner, under pretence of conſulting him, as 
trom the king, about a caſe of conſcience, gradually drew him into 
a diſcourſe about the Supremacy, which he declared to be“ unlaw- 
ful, and what his majeſty could not take upon him, without 
endangering his foul.” Thus caught in the ſnare purpoſely laid 
for him, a ſpecial commiſſion was drawn up for trying him, dated 
Jane 1, 1535 ; and on the 17th, upon a ſhort trial, he was found 
guilty of high-treaſon, and condemned to ſuffer death. He objected 
gicatly againſt Rich's evidence, on which he was chiefly convicted; 
and told him, that “he could not but marvel to hear him bear 
witnels againſt him on theſe words, knowing in what ſecret manner 
he came to him.” June 22, early in the morning, he received the 
news of his execution that day; and when he was getting up, he 
cauſed himſelf to be dreſſed in a neater and finer manner than uſual. 
At which his man expreſſing much wonder, ſeeing he mult put it 
all off again within two hours, and loſe it,“ What of that, ſaid 
the biſhop! doeſt thou not mark, that this is our marriage-day, and 
that it behoves us therefore to uſe more cleanlineſs for ſolemnity of 
the marriage ſake?” He was beheaded about ten o'clock, aged 
almoſt 77: and his head was fixed over London-Bridee the next 
day. Ile was a very tall well-made man, ſtrong and robuſt, but at 
the end of his life extremely emaciated. Eraſmus repreſents him 
as a man of integrity, decp learning, ſweetneſs of temper, and 


greatneſs of foul. 
He 
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He was the author of ſeveral works: as, 1. Aﬀertionum 
Martini Lutheri confutatio.” 2. Defenſiv Aſſertionis Henrici 
Octavi de ſeptem ſacramentis,“ &c. g. Epiſtola Reſponſoria 
Epiſtolæ Lutheri'“ 4. Sacerdotii Defenſio contra Lutherum.” 
3. Pro Damnatione Lutheri.” 6. © De veritate corporis et ſan. 
guinis Chriſt! in Euchariſtia, adverſus Oecolampadium.“ De 
unica Magdalena.” 8. Petrum fuiſſe Romæ.“ 9g. “ Several 
Sermons, among which was one preached at the funeral of Henry 
VII. and one at the funeral of Margaret counteſs of Richmond.” 
The latter was republiſhed in 1708, by Thomas Baker, B. D. 
with a learned preface. And one preached at London, on the day 
that Luther's writings were publicly burnt. 10. Several Tradts 


of a ſmaller nature upon ſubjctts of piety. 11. * His Opinion of 


King Henry VIIT's Marriage, in a Letter to T. Wolſey.“ This 
— is printed in the colleétion of Records at the end of the ſecond 
volume of Collier's “ Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory.“ 


_— — 


FI TZHERBERT (Sir ANTHONY), a very Jearned lawyer in 
the reign of Henry VIII. was deſcended from a very ancient 
family, and born at Norbury in the county of Derby; but it is not 
faid in what year. After he had been properly educated in the 
country, he was ſent to Oxford, and from thence to one of the 
inns of court; but we neither know what college, nor what inn, 
he was admitted of. His great parts, judgment, and di ligence, 
foon diſtinguiſhed him in his profefſion; and in procefs of time he 
became ſo « eminent, that on Nov. 18, 1511, he was called to be a 
ferjeant at law. In 1516, he received the honour of Knighthood , 
and, the year after, was appointed one of his majeſty's [erjeants at 
bw. In 1; 523, which was the 15th year of Henry VIIT's reign, 
he was made one of the juſtices of the court of Common-Pleas, 
m which honourable {tation he ſpent the remaining part of his life ; 
diſcharging the duties of his office with ſuch ſufficiency and inte- 
grity, that he was held as the oracle of the law, and univerſally 


reſpected. He died May 27, 1538, and was buried in his own 
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| 4 Narich church of Norbury. He left behind him a very numerous 
| 1\8 poſterity; and as he became by the death of his elder brother poſ- 
48 ſeſſed of the family eſtate, ſo he was in a condition to provide very 
11 | plentifully for them. 

1 Our learned lawyer's works are, 1. * The Grand Abridgment 

1 collected by that molt reverend judge. Mr. Anthony Fitzherbert, 
. lately conterred with his own manuſcript corrected by himſelf, 


together with the references of the caſes to the books, by which 
they may be caſily found : an improvement never before made.“ 
Alio in this edition the additions or ſupplements are placed at the 
T of their reſpective titles.” Thus runs the title of the edition 
577 : but the work was firſt publithed in 1319. To this edition 


4 1577, is added a moſt uſetul and accurate table, by the care of 
: | William 
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William Raſtall, ferjeant at law, and alſo one of the juſtices of the 
Common-Pleas in the reign of queen Mary: 2. The Office and 
Authority of Juſtices of Peace, compiled and extracted out of the 
old Books, as well of the Common-Law, as of the Statutes, 1538.” 
g. The Office of Sheriffs, Bailiffs of Liberties, Eſcheators, om 
ſtables, Coroners, &c.“ 1538.” 4. © Of the Diverſity of Courts, 
1529,” in French; but tranſlated afterwards by W. H. of Gray's- 
Inn, and added by him to Andrew Horne's © Mirrour of Juſtices.” 
z. The New Natura Brevium, 1594,” in French; but after- 
wards tranſlated, and always held in very high eſteem. 6. « Of 
the Surveying of Lands, 1539.” 7. The Book of Huſbandry, 
very profitable and neceſſary for al] Perſons, 1534 ;” and ſeveral 
times after in the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. 
FITZ HERBERT (Tmomas), grandſon of Sir Anthony, and 
2 very ingenious and learned man, was born in the county of 
Stafford in 1332; and ſent to either Exeter or Lincoln-College in 
Oxford, in 1368. But having been trained up in the Catholic 
religion, the college was unealy to him ; and though he would now 
and then hear a ſermon, which was permitted him by an old Roman 
prieſt, who lived privately in Oxford, and to whom he recurred 
for inſtruction in matters of religion, yet he would ſeldom or never 
go to prayers, for which he was often admoniſhed by the ſub- rector 
of his houſe. At length, ſeeming to be wearied with the hereſy of 
the times, as he called it, he receded without a degree to his patri- 
mony ; where alſo refuſing to go to his pariſh-church, he was im- 
priſoned about 1572: but being ſoon ſet at liberty, he became ſtill 
more zealous in his religion, maintaining publicly, that Catholics 
ought not to go to Proteſtant churches ; for which being like to 
ſuffer, he withdrew and lived obſcurely. In 1580, when the Jeſuits 
Campian and Parſons came into England, he went to London, 
found them out, was exceedingly attached to, and ſupplicd them 
liberally : by which bringing himſelf into dangers and difficulties, 
he went a voluntary exile into France in 1382, where he ſolicited 
the cauſe of Mary queen of Scots, but in vain. After the death 
of that princeſs, 4 left France, and went to Madrid, in order to 
implore the protection of Philip II. but, upon the defeat of the 
Armada in 1588, he leſt Spain, and accompanied the duke of 
Feria to Milan. This duke had formerly been in England with 
king Philip, had married an Engliſh lady, and was juſtly eſteemed 
2 patron of the Engliſh in Spain. Fitzherbert continued at 
Han ſome time, and thence went to Rome: where, taking a 
lodging near the Engliſh-College, he attended prayers as regularly 
as the reſidents there, and ſpent the reſt of his time in writing books. 
He entered into the Society of Jeſus in 1614, and received prieſts 
orders much abuut the ſame time; after which he ſpeedily removed 
into Flanders, to preſide over the miſlion there, and continued at 
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Bruſſels about two years. His great parts, with the extenſive and 
polite learning he had. procured him the government, with the title of 
rector, of thz Engliſh college at Rome. This office he exerciſed 
for twenty-two years with unblemiſhed credit, during which time 
he is ſaid to have been often named for a cardinal's hat. He died 
there, 1640, in his 88th year; and was interred in the chapel 
belonging to the Englith college. 

His writings contain ten different works: but theſe being chiefly 
of the controverſial kind, in defence of Popery, and directed 
againſt Barlow, Donne, Andrews, and other Engliſh authors, do 
not deſerve a particular enumeration. There is however. a treatiſe 
or two among his works, which were received with univerſal appro- 
bation both by Proteſtants and Papiſts. Their titles are, 1. © Trea- 
tile concerning Polity and Religion, Doway, 1606.” 4to. wherein 
are confuted ſeveral principles of Machiavel. 92. “ An fit utilitas 
in ſcelere, vel de infelicitate Principis Machiavellani ? Rome, 
1610, So. | | 

— — : 

FITZHERBERT (Nicnoras), grandſon alſo to Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert, and couſin to Thomas, was born about 1550, and 
became a ſtudent of Exeter-College in Oxford. About 1572, he 
left his native country, parents, and patrimony, for religion ; and 
went beyond the ſeas as a voluntary exile. At firſt he ſettled at 
Bononia in Italy, to obtain the knowledge of the civil law, and 
was there in 1580. Not long after he went to Rome, and, in 1587, 
began to live in the family of William Alan, the cardinal of Eng- 
land. He continued with him till his death, after having diſtin— 
guiſhed himſelf by his knowledge in the laws and in polite litera- 
ture. He was unfortunately drowned, 1612, in a journey he 
made from Rome. He publiſhed the following pieces : 1. © Caſz 
Galatzi de bonis moribus, 1595.” A tranſlation from Itqtian. 
2. © Oxonienſis in Anglia Academiæ Deſcriptio, 1602.” g.“ De 
Antiquitate & Continuatione Catholicæ Religionis in Anglia, 1608.” 
4- Vitæ Cardinalis Alani Epitome, 1608.” All printed at Rome. 
He alfo wrote the Life of that Cardinal, who was his patron, more 
at large; which, for reaſons of ſtate, was never publiſhed. 

FLACCUS (Carvs VALERIVUs), an ancient Latin poet, of 
whom remain but very imperfect accounts. There are many places 
that claim him, but Setia, now Sezzo, a town of Campania, 
ſceins to have the beſt title; and it is from thence that he bears the 
ſurname Setinus. He died when he was about thirty years of age, 
3 before he had put the finiſhing hand to the poom which he 
eſt. | | 

Flaccus choſe the hiſtory of the Argonautic expedition for the 
ſubject of his poem; of which he lived to compoſe no more than 
ſexen books, and part of an eighth. It is addreſſed to the emperor 

| Veſpaſian; 
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Veſpaſian; and Flaccus takes occaſion at the ſame time to compli- 
ment Domitian on his poetry, and Titus on his conqueſt of Judæa. 
The learned world have been divided in their opinion of this author : 
ſorhe not having ſcrupled to exalt him above all the Latin poets, 
Virgil only excepted ; while others have ſet him as much below 
them. After ſeveral editions of this poet, with notes of the learned, 
Nic. Heinſius publiſhed him at Amſterdam in 1680, 12mo. which 
edition was republiſhed in the fame ſize in 1702. But the beſt 
edition 1s that prirfted at Leyden in 1724, 4to. 

John Baptiſta Pius, an Italian poet, completed the eighth book 
of the Argonautics, and added two more, by way of ſupplement, 
from the fourth of Apollonius ; which ſupplement was firſt printed 
at the end of Flaccus, in Aldus's edition of 1523, and has been 
ſubjoined to all or at leaſt moſt of the editions ſince. 


FLAMSTEED (Jon x), a moſt eminent Engliſh aſtronomer, 
was born of reputable parents at Denby in Derbythire, Aug. 19, 
1646. He was educated at the free- ſchool of Derby, where his 
father lived; and at fourteen was viſited with a ſevere fit of fick- 
neſs, which being followed by other diſtempers, prevented his going 
to the univerlity, as was deſigned. Ile was taken from ſchool in 
1602, and within a month or two aſter had Sacroboſco's book 
De Sphara” put into his hand, which he ſet himſelf to read 
without any director. Having tranſlated ſo much from Sacrobolco, 
as he thought neceſſary, into Engliſh, he proceeded to make dials 
by the direction of ſuch ordinary books as he could get together; 
and having changed a piece of Aſtrology, found among his father's 
books, for Mr. Street's Caroline Tables, he ſet himſelf to calculate 
the places of the planets. He ſpent ſome part of his time allo in 
aſtrological ſtudies, yet ſo as to make them ſubſervient to aſtro- 
nomy : for he never was in the leaſt captivated with the ſolemn 
pretenſions of that vain ſcience. 

Having calculated by the Caroline Tables an Eclipſe of the 
Sun, which was to happen June 22, 1666, he 1mparted it to a 
relation, who ſhewed it to Mr. Halton, of Wingfield manor in 
Derbyſhire. This Halton was a good mathematician, as appears 
from ſome pieces of his in the appendix to Foſter's “ Mathemati- 
cal Miſcellanies.” In 1569, he collected ſome remarkable eclipſes 
of the fixed ſtars, by the moon, which would happen in 1670, 
calculating them from the Caroline Tables; and directed them to 
lord Brouncker, preſident of the Royal Society. This produced 
very good effects; for his piece, being read before that Society, 
was ſo highly approved, that it procured him letters of thanks, 
dated Jan. 14, 1669-70, from Oldenburg their ſecretary, and from 
Mr. John Collins one of their members, with whom he corre- 
{pouded teyeral years. 
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From this time he began to have accounts ſent him of all the 
mathematical books which were publiſhed at home or abroad: and 
in June 1679, his father, who had hitherto diſconntenanced his 
ſtudies, taking notice of his correſpondence with ſeveral ingenious 
men he had never ſeen, adviſed him to go to London, that he might 
be perfonally acquainted with them. He gladly embraced this 
offer, and viſited Oldenburg and Collins; and they introduced 
him to Sir Jonas Moore, who preſented him with Townley's 
Micrometer, and undertook to procure him glaſſes for a Teleſcope, 
at a moderate rate. At Cambridge, he viſited Barrow, Newton, 
and Wroe, then fellow of Jeſus-College, of which he allo entered 
himſelf a ſtudent. In the ſpring of 1672, he excerpted feveral 
obſervations from Gafcoigne's and Crabtree's Letters, which had 
not been made public, and which he tranſtated into Latin. He 
finiſhed the tranſcript of Gaſcoigne's papers in May; and ſpent 
the remainder of the year in rnaking obſervations, and in preparing 
advertiſements of the approaches of the Moon and Planets to the 
fixed Stars for the following year. Theſe were publiſhed in the 
« Philoſophical TranſaCtions ;” with ſome obſervations on the 
Planets, by Mr. Flamſteed alſo. In 1673, he wrote a ſmall tract 
in Engliſh, concerning the true and apparent diameters of all the 
Planets, when at their neareſt or remoteſt diſtances from the earth; 
which tract he lent to Newton in 1683, who made uſe of it in the 
third book of his © Principia Mathematica,” &c. , 

In 1073-4 he wrote an Ephemeris, to fhew the fallity of 
Aſtrology, and the ignorance-of thoſe that pretended to it ; and 
gave a Table of the Moon's riſing and ſetting carefully calculated, 
together with the Fclipſes and Approaches of the Moon and Planets 
to the fixed ſtars. This fell into the hands of Sir Jonas Moore, 
for whom he made a Pable of the Moon's tre Southings that 
year ; from which, and Ptilivs's Theory of the Tides, the high 
waters being made, he found that they fhewed the times of the 
turn of the tides very near, whereas the common feaman's coarſe 
rules would err ſometimes two or three hours. In 1674, paſſing 
through London in the way to Cambridge, Sir Jonas Moore in— 
formed him, that a true account of the tides would be highly 
acceptable to the king ; upon which he compoſed a ſmall Epheme- 
ris for his majelty's uſe. FE 

Having taken his degree of maſter of arts at Cambridge, he 
deſigned to enter into holy orders, and to ſettle in a ſmall living 
near Derby, which he had a promiſe of from a friend of his 
father's. in the mean time, Sir: Fonas Moore, having notice of 


his deſign, wrote to him to come to London, whither he returned 
Feb. 1674-5. He was emertained in the houſe of that gentleman, 
who had other views for ſerving him; but Flamſteed perſiſting in 
his reſolution to take orders, he did not dilluade him from it. 
March following, Sir Jonas brought him a warrant to be king's 

| altronomer, 
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aſtronomer, with a ſalary of 100. per annum, payable our of the 
office of ordnance, to commence from Michaclmas before: which, 
however, did not abate his inclinations for orders ; ſo that at Eaſter 
following he was ordained at Ely-Houſe by biſhop Gunning, who 
ever after converſed freely with him, and particularly upon the new 
philoſophy and opinions, though that prelate always maintained the 
old. Auguſt 1675, the foundation of the Royal Obſervatory at 
Greenwich was laid; and during the building of it, Flamſteed 
lodged at Greenwich : and his quadrant and teleſcopes being kept 
in the queen's houſe there, he oblerved the appulſes of the moon 
and planets to the fixed ſtars. In 1681, his“ Doctrine of the 
Sphere“ was publiſhed in a poſthumous work of Sir Jonas Moore, 
entitled, A new Syltem of the Mathematics,“ printed in quarto. 

About 1684, he was preſented to the living of Buritow in 
Surrey, which he held during his life. He was, indeed, very . 
moderately provided ſor, yet ſeems to have been quite contented, 
aſpiring after nothing but knowledge and the improvement of 
aſtronomy. He ſpent the latter, as he had done the former part of 
his life, in promoting true and uſeſul knowledge ; and died of a 
{tranguary, Dec. 31, 1719. Though he lived to above 7g years 
of age, yet he had from his infancy ſuch a natural tenderneſs of 
conſtitution, as he could never get the better of, He was married, 
but had no children. - His “ Hiſtoria Cœeleſtis Britannica” was 
publiſhed, 1725, in three volumes folio, and dedicated to the king 
by his widow. A preat part of this work was printed off before 
his death; and the reſt completed, except the Prolegomena pre- 
fixed to the third volume. In the preface we are informed, that 
in 1704, he having communicated by a friend an account of his 
collection of obſervations to the Royal Society, they were ſo highly 
feaſed with it, that they recommended the work io prince George 
o Denmark, who ordered Francis Roberts, Eſq. Sir Chriſtopher 
| Viren, Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. David Gregory, and Dr. John 
Aputhnot, to inſpect Mr. Flamſteed's papers. This being done; 
anda report made in their favour, ninety-ſeven theets were printed 
at tle prince's expence before his death; after which the remainder 
was wibliſhed at the charge of the author and his executors, and 


will bea noble and laſting monument to his memory. 
— — 


FLEFMAN (Trnomas), an Engliſh poet, was born in Alderſ- 
gate-Stret, London, about 1633; and educated in grammar- 
learning it Wykeham-School, near Wincheſter. He went from 
thence to New-College in Oxford; but leaving the univerſity 
without alegree, he removed to the Inner-Temple, where in due 
time he beyme a barriſter at law. We do not find that he ever 
followed th profeſſion of the law; but, having a turn for the 
tine arts, gue a looſe to his inclination that way, and became 
conſiderable bth as a poct and a painter. He ſpeaks of himſelf a- a 
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painter, in a poem called. The Review; and it appears from ſthence, 
that he drew in miniature. The third edition of his poems, with ad. 
| ditions and amendments, was publiſhed by himſelf, with his picture 
before them in 1682, and dedicated to the duke of Ormond. The 
firſt poem in this collection is, * On the Death of the Right 
Honourable Thomas Earl of Oſſory,“ and had been publiſhed 
ſeparately the year before. Soon after, it was read by the duke of 
Ormond his father, who was fo extremely pleaſed with it, that he 
ſent Flatman a mourning ring, with a diamond in it worth 1col, 
He publithed alſo, in 1685, two Pindaric Odes: one on the death 
of prince Rupert, the other on the death of Charles II. 
In 1660, came out under the letters T'. F. a collection of 
ms, entitled, “ Virtus Rediviva: A Panegyric on the late 
King Charles the Firlt, of ever bleſſed Memory, &c.“ but theſe 
not being reprinted in any edition of his * Poems,” Wood will 
not affirm them to be Flatman's. In 1661, was publiſhed a piece 
in proſe, entitled, * Don Juan Lamberto, or a Comical Hiſtory of 
the late times;“ witha Wooden cut belore it, containing the pictures 
of giant Deſborough, with a great club in his right hand, and of 
Lambert, both leading, under the arms, the mcek knight Richard 
Cromwell: and this taking mightily, a ſecond part was publithed 
the ſame year, with the giant Huſanio before it, and printed with 
the ſecond edition of the firſt. 1 his witty and fatirical work has 
to it the diſguiſed name of Montelion, knight of the oracle; but, 
the acquaintance and contemporaries of Flatman always averred 
him to be the author of it. Montelion's Almanack came out in 
1660, 1061, 1662. The Montelions of the two laſt years are 
ſuppoſed to be Flatman's, as that of the firit was wrote by Mr. 
ohn Philips. It is remarkable, that our author in his youngs 
days had a diſlike to marriage, and made a fong deſcribing the i- 
cumbrances of it; but being afterwards ſmitten with a fair virgnh, 
and more with her fortunc, he eſpouted her in 1672; upon wheh 
his ingenious comrades did ſerenade him that night, while he was 
in the embraces of his miſtreſs, with the ſaid ſong. He dict at 
his houſe in Fleet-Street, London, in 1688: his father, a clek in 
chancery, being then alive, and in his 8oth year. We cal lay 
nothing about his painting: and he ſeems to have been moe of a 
wit than a poet. | 


FLECHIER (EsyeriT), a French biſhop, celebrated fr poetry 
and oratory, was born at Perne in Avignon in 1632; andeducated 
under an uncle, who was a man of note, and who cutivated in 
him that genuine eloquence, and love of polite litcature, for 
which he was naturally formed, and became afterwas famous, : 
He was firlt known at Paris, by a Deſcription of a Caroutal in 


Latin verſe, and by ſome Exench poems, which gajed him great 
reputation. 
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reputation. His Carouſal, entitled, ” Curſus Regius,“ was printed 
in 1669 by itſelf, and among his Miſcellaneous Works in 1612, 
12 mo. People wondered to fee a thing of this nature, fo little 
known to ancient Rome, expreſſed with ſuch eaſe and elegance in 
Latin. His firit Sermons were taken great notice of, and his 
Funeral Orations were admired to the higheſt degree. He ſeems 
to have pitched upon an odd method of torming a true taſte, and 
of acquiring a beautifub and correct way of writing: and that was, 
it ſeems, by reading authors who had not theſe qualities. If his 
judgment had not been naturally good, ſuch a practice muſt have 
corrupted it. The duke de Montauſier was his great friend, and 


choſe him to make a funeral oration for his lady in 1672; when 


he diſcovered for the firſt time his very uncommon talent for theſe 
fort of works. Ie was received a member of the French Academy 
in 1673. One of the ſchemes contrived for the education of the 
dauphin was to write the hiſtory of illuſtrious Chriſtian princes. 
Flechier was appointed to write the © Hiſtory of "TI heodolius the 
Great,” which he did with uncommon eloquence and exactneſs, 
and publilhed it in 1679. He was nominated to the biſhopric of 
Lavaur in 1685, and tranſlated to that of Niſmes in 1687, His 
affection for the belles lettres was not at all leſſened by his advance- 
ment. He founded an academy at Niſmes, and took the preſident- 
ſhip upon himſelf. His own palace was indeed a kind of academy, 
where he applied himſelf to train up orators and writers, who 
might ſerve. the church, and do honour to the nation. He died in 
1710, in his 78th year. His works conſiſt of panegyrics, ſermons, 


funeral orations, paſtoral letters, Latin and French poetry, let-. 


ters, &c. He wrote the © Hiſtory of Cardinal Ximenes,” which 
was publiſhed at Pazis in 1693, in 4to. and in two volumes 12mo. 
He alſo tranſlated ſome pieces of Antonius Maria Gratian. 


FLECKNOE (RichAg PD), an Engliſh poet and dramatic 
writer in the reign of Charles II. but more remarkable for having 
given a name to a ſatire of Dryden's, than for all his own works. 
He is ſaid to have been originally a Jeſuit, and to have had con- 
nexions with ſome perſons of high diſtinction in London, who 
were of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion. When the Revolution 
was completed. Dryden, having ſome time before turned Papiſt, 
became diſqualified for holding his, place of poet-laureat. It was 
accordingly taken from him, and conferred on Flecknoe, a man 
to whom, it ſeems, Dryden had already a confirmed averſion: and 
this occaſioned him to write a ſatire againſt him, named Mac 
Fleckroe, which is as fevere and as well written as any in our 
language. Flecknoc wrote ſome plays, but could never get more 
than one of them acted, His comedy, called © Damoiſelles a la 
Mode,“ was printed in 1667, and addreſſed to the duke and ducheſs 
of Newcaſtle, Which the author deſigned for the theatre, and was 
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not a little che. grined at the players for refuling it. His other dramatic 
pieces are, © Erraina, or the Chaſte Lady : Love's Dominion : 
and, The nr of Oceanus and Britannia.” The ſecond of 
theſe performances was printed in 1054, and dedicated to the lady 
Elizabeth Claypole : to whom the author inſinuates the uſe of plays, 
and begs her mediation to gain a licence for acting them. He ſays, 
this play 1 is full of excellent morality, and written as a pattern ot 
the reformed ſtage. This“ Love's Dominion'' was afterwards 
Tepubliſhed in 1664, under the title of Love's Kingdom,” and 
dedicated to the marquis of Newcaſtle, The author with great 
pains g got it then to be acted, but it was damned by the audience; 
which Flecknoc {tyles the people, and calls them judges without 
judgment. Our author's other works conſiſt of Epigrams and 
3 There is a book 0 his writing, called,“ The Diarium, 
Or Journal, divided into twelve Jornades, in burleſque Verſe.“ It 


is not known when he dicd. 
9 —— 


FLEETWOOD (WIILIANM), an Engliſh lawyer, and recorder 
of London in the reipn of Elizabeth, was a natural fon of Ro— 
bert Fleetw: 01, Etq-. of Hefketh in Lancaſhire. He had a liberal 
education, and was for ſome time of Oxford. He went thence to 
the Middle- Temple, to itudy the law; and having quick as well 
as ſtrong parts, became in a thort time a very diſtinguiſhed man in 
his profeſſion. His reputation was not contined to the inns of 
court; for it having been . neceſſary to appoint commiſſioners 
in the nature of a royal viſitation in the dioceſes of Oxford, Lin- 
coln, Peterborough, Coventry and Litchfield, Fleetwood was of 
the number. In 1569, he became recorder of London. It does 
not appear, whether his intere{t with the earl of Leiceſter procured 
him that place or not; but it is certain, that he was conſidered as 
a perſon entirely ad: ied to that nobleman's ſervice, for he is ſtyled 
in one of the bittereſt libels of thoſe times, « Leiceſter's mad Re- 
corder:“ infinuating, that he was placed in his office, to encourage 
thoſe of this lord's tation in the city. He was very zealous againſt 
the Papiſts, active in diſturbing maſs-houſes, committing Popith 
prieſts, and giving informations of their intrigues : ſo zealous, that 
once ruſhing in upon mals at the Portugueſe ambaſſador's houſe, 
he was, for breach of privilege, committed priſoner to the Fleet, 
though ſoon releaſed, In 1380, he was made ſerjeant at law, and 
in 1592 one of the queen's Terjeants ; in which poſt, however, he 
did not continue long, for he died about a year after, and was car- 
ried to Great Miſſenden in Buckinghamſhire, where he had 
purchaſed an eſtate, to be buried. He was married, and had 
children. 

His occupations kindered him from Wa much, yet there are 


ſome ſmall pieces of his in being: as, 1. An Oration made at 
. 5 | Guildhall 


in 8vo. 
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Guildhall before the Mayor, &c. concerning the late Attempts of 


the Queen's Majeſty's ſcditious Subjects, Oct. 15, 1571. 2. 
« Annalium tam Regum Edvardi V. Richard III. et Henrici VII. 
quam Henrici VIII. titulorum ordine alphabetico multo jam melius 
quam ante digeſtorum Elenchus, 1579 and 1597.” g. A Table 
to the Reports of Edmund Plowden.” This is in French. 4. 
« The Office of a Juſtice of Peace : together wich Inſtructions 


how and in what manner Statutes ſhall be expounded, 1638.“ 


This is poſthumorfs. 

FLEET WOOD (WiLrt1am), an Engliſh biſhop, was de- 
ſcended from the family of Fleetwood jult mentioned, and born 
in the Tower of London, Jan. 1, 1656. He had his ſchool 
learning at Eton, from whence he was elected to King's-College 
in Cambridge. About the time of the Revolution, he entered 
into holy orders; and was conſidered as a celebrated preacher, from 


his firſt ſetting out. He was ſoon after made chaplain to king 


William and queen Mary; and by the intereſt of Dr. Godolphin, 
at that time vice-provolt of Eton, and reſidentiary of St. Paul's, he 
was made fellow of that college, and rector of St. Aultin's, Lon- 
don, which is in the gift of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's. 
Soon after, he obtained alſo the lecture of St. Dunſtan's in the 
Weſt, probably by virtue of his great reputation and merit as à 
5 In 1691, he publiſhed, 1. © Inſcriptionum Antiquarum 


dyllope,” &c. 8vo. This collection of ancient, inſcriptions con- 


fiſts of two parts: the firſt, containing remarkable Pagan inſerip- 
tions collected from Gruter, Reinclius, Spon, and other writers; 
the ſecond, the ancient Chriſtian monuments: the whole illuſtrated 


with very thort notes for the uſe of the young antiquary. In 1692, 


he tranſlated into Engliſh, reviſed, and prefixed a preface to, 2. 
« Jurieu's plain Method of Chriſtian Devotion, laid down in Dif- 
courſes, Meditations, and Prayers, fitted to the various Occaſions 


of a religious Life:“ the 27th edition of which was printed in 


17509. Meanwhile, he was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by his talents for 
the pulpit, which rendered him ſo generally admired, that he was 


frequently called upon to preach upon the molt ſolemn occaſions z 
as, before the king, qucen, lord-mayor, &c. In 1701, he pub- 
liſhed, g.“ An Eiſay upon Miracles,“ 8vo. This work is written 
in the way of dialogue, and divided into two diſcourſes. Some 


ſingularities in it occaſioned it to be animadverted upon by ſeveral 


writers, particularly by Hoadly, in“ A Leiter to Mr. Fleetwood, 
1702: which letter was reprinted in Mr. Hoadly's Tracts in 1715, 


About a week before king William's death, he was nominated 
to a canonry of Windfor ; but the grant not having palled the 
ſeals in time, the Houſe of Commons addreiled the queen to give 
that canonry to their chaplain. His patron, lord Godolphin, laid 
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the matter before the queen, who ſaid, that, if king William had 
given it to Mr. Fleetwood, he ſhould have it; and accordingly he 
was inſtalled in 1702. Ih 1704, he publiſhed without his name 
| a piece, entitled, 4. The Reaſonable Communicant ; or, an 
Explanation of the Doctrine of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper.” In 1705, he publiſhcd in two volumes, 8vo. 5. * Six- 
teen practical Diſcourſes upon the relative Duties of Parents and 
Children, Huſbands and Wives, Maſters and Servants ; ; with three 
Skrmons upon the Caſe of Self- Murder.“ About this time he took 
al reſolution of retiring from the noiſe and hurry of the town; 
| much to the concern of his friends and admirers there, His pa- 
1 riſhioners of St. Auſtin's were ſo deeply affected with it, that they 
| offered to keep him a curate, among other temptations ; but no- 

thing could divert him from his reſolution; ſo that he gave up his 
preterments, and withdrew to Wexham, a ſmall rectory of about 
F bot” a year in Buckinghamſhire. Here he enjoyed the tranquillity 
and pleaſure of that privacy, which he had ſo much longed tor, in 
a commodious houſe and gardens; and what made this retirement 
more agrecable, was its nearneſs to his beloved Eton. Here he 
indulged himfclf in his natural inclination to the ſtudy of Britiſh 
hiſtory and antiquities, which no man underſtood better: 4nd, in 

707, gave a {pecimen of his great ſeill therein . * Thro- 

nicon Precioſum: . 91 Account 575 the Englth Money, the 
Price of Corn, and other Comm: , for the laſt 600 any 
In a Letter to a Student of the Univertty of Oxtord ;** without 
his name. : | 

He did not remain long in hits retirement: for, in 1706, upon 

the death of Peveridoe, he was nominated by the queen of her 
oun accord to the fee of St. Aſaph, without any ſolicitation, or 
even knowledge of his on; for the firſt intelligence he had of 
his Promos“ n was from the Gazette. It was the queen's doing 
it of herſelf, that helper d to reconcile him to the- world again; for, 
it ſeems, he thought he ſaw the hand of God in it, and ſo was 
conſecrated in June 1708, In this ſtation he aQed in the moſt 
exemplary manner. He preached often before the queen, and 
ſcyeral of thoſe fermons were printed. He attended the Houſe 
of Lords comlantly, and aCted there with dignity and ſpirit. He 
viſtied his dioceſe; and his charge to his clergy, publithed in 1710, 
ſhews, that he was a zealous, but not a furious, churchman. 
Nevertheicls, he was highly diſguſted with the change of the 
miniſtry that year, and ite from court. He could not be 
ö drawn 10 give any countenance to the meaſures of the new miniſtry, 
1 Rough e: deavours had been uſed, and intimations given by the 
| qucen herſelf, who had a great value for him, how plealing his 
frequent coming to court would be to her. The ſame year, he 
publ:the >> w + Hout his name a piece, entitled, 7. The Thirteenth 


Chapter to the Romans, vindicated from the abuſive Senſes put 
| upon 
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upon it. Written by a Curate of Salop, and directed tothe Clergy 
of that County, and the neighbouring ones of North- Wales, to 
whom the Author witheth Patience, Moderation, and a good Un- 
derſtanding for Half an Hour.” 
Notwithſtanding his difference with the preſent miniſtry, when 
a faſt was appointed to be kept, Jan. 16, 171112, he was cholen 
by the Houſe of Lords to preach before them : but, by fome 
means or other getting intelligence that he had drawn his pen 
againſt the peace, they contrived to have the houſe adjourned be- 
ond that day. This put it indeed out of our prelate's power to 
deliver his ſentiments from the pulpit yet he put the people in 
poſſeſſion of them, by ſending them from the preſs. Though 
without a name, yet from the ſpirit and language it was ealily 
known whoſe ſermon it was. It gave offence io ſome great 
miniſters of ſtate, who now only waited for an opportunity to be 
revenged on our prelate : and this opportunity he foon gave them, 
by publiihing, 8.“ Four Sermons, viz. on the Death of Queen 
Mary, 10694; on the Death of the Duke of Gloucelter, 1700; 
on the Death of King William, 1701; on the Queen's Acceſſion 
to the Throne, 1702. With a Preface.” 1712, 8vo. This pre- 
face bearing very hard upon thoſe who had the management of 
public affairs, hold was laid of it; and, upon a motion made for 
that purpoſe in the Houſe of Commons, an order was made to 
burn it, which was accordingly done on the 12th of May. The 
biſhop, knowing 1t to be the effect of party-rage, was Very little 
affected with this treatment; but rather pleated to think, that the 
very means they had ufed to ſuppiets his book was only a more 
cftectual way of publithing, and exciting the whole nation to read 
it. It was owing to this certainly, that it was printed in the Spec- 
tator, and thereby diſperſed into ſeveral thoufand hands. This 
fame year, and indced before his ſermons, he publiſhed, but With- 
out his name, 9. The Judgment of the Church of England in 
the Caſe of Lay-Baptiſm, and of Diflenter's Baptiſm : by which 
it appears, that ſhe hath not, by any public Act of hers, made or 
declared Lay-Baptiſm to be invalid. The fecond Edition. With 
an additional Letter from Dr. John Colin, afterwards biſhop of 
Durham, to Mr. Cordel, who {crupled to communicate with the 
French Proteſtants upon ſome of the modern Pretenccs.“ 8vo. 
This piece was occaſioned by the controverly abuut Lay-Baptiſm, 
which then made a great noiſe. 3 
In 1713, he publiſhed without his name, 10. The Liſe and 
Miracles of St. Wenefrede, together with her Litanies, with forms 
hiftorical Obſervations made thercon.“ Upon the demiſe of the 
queen, and the Hanover ſucceſſion taking place, our prelate had as 
much reaſon to expect, that his zcal and ſervices mould be re- 
warded, as any of his rank and function: but he did not make 
any difplay of his merit, either to the king or his miniſters. 
| CCA toxic, 
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Right Reverend Lord Biſhop © 


— — 
However, upon the death of Moore, biſhop of Ely, in 1714, 
Teniſon, then archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſtrenuouſly recommended 
Fleetwood to the vacant fee ; and he was accordingly, without the 
leaſt application from himſelf directly or indirectly, nominated 
thereto, | 
Belides theſe ten publications of our author in the literary way, 
there remain yct to be mentioned ſome picces of a ſmaller kind: 
11. The Counſcllor's Plea for the Divorce of Sir G. D. and 
Mrs. F. 1715.” This relates to an affair, which was brought 
be fore the Houſe of Lords. 12. © Papiſts not excluded from the 
'T hrone upon the account of Religion. Being a vindication of the 
b Bangor's Preſervative, &c. in 
that particular. In a ſhort Dialogue, 1717.“ 13. A Letter 
from Mr. T. Burdett, who was executed at Tyburn for the mur— 
der of Capt. Falkner, to ſome Attornies Clerks of his Acquaint- 
ance: written ſix Days before his Execution, 1717.“ 14. A 
Letter to an Inhabitant of the Pariſh of St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
about new Ceremonies in the Church, 1717.” 15. A Defence 
of praying before Sermon, as directed by the 35th Canon.” All 
thele were publiſhed without his name. He allo publiſhed ſome 
occaſional ſermons. The indefatigable labours of this prelate 
brought him at length into a bad ſtate of health, which made life 
troubleſome to him a good while before his death. He died at 
Tottenham in Middleſex, whither he had retired for the benefit of 
the air, Aug. 4, 1723; and was interred in the cathedral church 
of Ely, where a monument was ereficd to him by his lady, who 
did not Jong ſurvive him. He left behind him an only fon, Dr. 
Charles Fleetwood, who inherited his paternal eſtate in Lancaſhire; 
and had been preſented a few years before by his father, as biſhop 
of Ely, to the great rectory of Cottenham in Cambridgeſhire, 
which he did not enjoy long. 


FLETCHER (Jonx), an Engliſh dramatic writer, was born 
in Northamptonihire in 1570; and was the ſon of Dr, Richard 
Fletcher, biſhop of London. He was educated in Cambridge, 
and probably at Bennet-College, ſince his father, it ſeems, by his 
laſt will and teſtament, was a benefactor to it. He wrote plays 
Jointly with Beaumont; and aftited Ben Jonſon in a comedy 
called, The Widow.” After. Beaumont's death, which hap- 
pened in 1613, lie is faid co have conſulted Mr. James Shirley, in 
forming the plots of feveral of his plays; but which thoſe were 
we have no means of diſcovering. Beaumont and Fletcher, how- | 
ever, wrote plays in concert, though it is not known what ſhare 
each bore in forming the plots, writing the ſcenes, &c. and the 
general opinion is, that Beaumont's judgment was uſually employed 
in correcting and retrencnng the luperfluities of Fletcher's wit. 
Tet ſome ſay the ton mer had his {haze ikewile in the drama, in 
=D | forming 
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forming the plots, and writing the ſcenes : for it is related, that 
our poets meeting once at a tavern, in order to form the rude 
draught of a tragedy, Fletcher undertook to Kill the King; and 
that his words being overheard by a waiter, they were ſeized and 
charged with high-treaſon : till the miſtake ſoon appearing, and 
that the plot was only againſt a theatrical king, the affair ended in 
mirth. Fletcher died of the plague at London in 1625, and was 
interred in St. Mary-Overy's Church in Southwark. Sir Aſton 
Cockaine among his poems has an epitaph on our author and Maſ- 
ſinger, who, he tells us, lie both buried there in one grave; though 
Wood informs us, from the pariſh-regiſter there, that Maflinger 
was buried, not in the church, but in one of the four yards belong- 
ing to it. | | 

Some of Beaumont and Fletcher's plays were printed in 4to. 
during the lives of their authors; and in 1645, twenty years after 
Fletcher's death, there was publiſhed n folio collection of them. 
The firſt edition of all their plays, amounting to upwards of fifty, 
was publiſhed in 1679, folio. Another edition was publiſhed in 
1711, in ſeven volumes, 8vo. another in 1751, in ten volumes, 
8vo. They have ever been allowed to have much merit; and it is 
ſuffictent to ſay, that among their admirers are the names of Den— 
ham, Waller, Jonſon, Dryden, &c. 

Our author's father, Dr. Richard Fletcher, was a Kentiſh man 
born, and educated at Bennet-College in Cambridge, of which he 
was fellow. He became dean of Peterborough in 1383; and, in 
15806, attended Mary Queen of Scots at the time of her execution. 
He preſſed her very importunately, certainly very unſcalovnably, to 
change her religion: but ſhe deſired him three or four times 
over, not to give himſelf or her any more trouble. In 15%9, he 
was made biihop of Briſtol : and we are told, that he leaſed out the 
revenues of the biſhopric in ſo extravagant a manner, as to leave 
little to his ſucceilors; inſomuch that, after his removal, it lay 
He was tranlIlnted to Worceſter in 1,92, and to 
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FLETCHER(Girxs), brother to biſhop Fletcher, was a very 
ingenious man, and born in Kent alſo. He received his education 
at Eton; and, in 1565, was elected thence to King's. College m 
Cambridge, where he took a bachelor of arts depree in 1569, a 
maſter's in 1573, and that of LL. D. in 1581. He was an ex- 
cellent poet, and a very accompliſhed man; and his abilities 
recommending him to queen Elizabeth, he was employed by her 
as a comm: ner into Scotland, Germany, and the Low Coun- 
tries. In 1388, he was ſent ambaſſador to Muſcovy; not only to 
conclude a league with the emperor there, but alſo to re-eſtabliſh 
and put into good order the decayed trade of our Ruſſia company, 
He met, at firit, with a cold reception, and even rough uſage : for 
the Dutch, it feems, envying the exclulive privilege which the 
Ruſlia company enjoyed of trading thither, had done them ill 
ofhces at that barbarous and arbitrary court. And a falſe rumour 
then ſpread, of our flect's being totally detroyed by the Spanith 
armada, had created in the czar a contempt for the Englith, and a 
preſumption that he might ſafely injure thoſe who were not in a 
Capacity of being revenged. But the ambaſſador ſoon effaced thoſe 
ill impreſſions ; and, having obtained good and advantageous con- 
_ ditions, returned to Engl. and with ſatety and honour. Shortly 
after he was made ſecretary to the city of London, and a Maſtæ 
of the Court of Requeſts: and, in 1597, treaſurer of St. Paul's. 
This worthy perfon died in 1610. - From the obſervations he had 
made during his embaſſy into Rullia, he drew up Aa curious account, 
« Of the Ruſſe Commonwealth: or Manner of Government by 
the Ruſſe Emperor, commonly called the Emperor of Moſkovia, 
with the Manners and Faſhions of the People of that Country, 

1590.” 870. This work was quickly fuppreiſed, leſt it might 
give offence to a prince in amity with England: but " was reprinted 
in 1043, 12mo. and is inſerted in Hakluyt's * Navigations, 
Voyages, &c.“ vol. i. only a little contracted. He left two ſons, 
both learned men, Cites and Phineas. The latter wrote ſeveral 
books; particularly, “ De literatis antiqqua Britanniæ, præſertim 
qui doctrina Claruerunt, quique Collegia Cantabrigiæ fundarunt, 


Cant. 1633. 12mo. n 
— — 


' FLETCHER (Norros), was born June 23, 1716. This 
right honourable gentleman was lord Grantley, baron of Marken- 
field in Yorklhire, a lord of trade and plantations, chief juſtice in 
eyre of his majeity's foreſts fouth of = Trent, recorder of Guild- 
ford, Surrey, one of his majeity's moſt onen e privy- council, 
and LL. D. He married, May 22, 1741, Grace, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Sir William Chanp le, Knt. one ot the judges of the court 
of Ning's-Eench; by whom he had ſeven children, two of Which 
ded infants, the reſt were, lord William, born in Es bd Fletcher, 
@ baron of the exchequer in Scotland, born in 1744; Chapple, 2 
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major-general in the army, and colonel in the 2d regiment of 
uards, and member of parliament tor Guild! 


ord, born in 1746. 
\dward, at the bar, and member of parliament in the late parlia- 
ment for Haſlemere, born March 1750; and Grace, born in 
November 1752. In 1761, he was appointed ſolicitor-general, 
upon the reſignation of the hon. Charles Yorke, and was at the 
{ame time knighted. In 176g, he was made attorney-general. In 
1765, he was removed from the latter, and ſucceeded by Mr. 
Yorke. In 1769, he was made chief juliice in eyre, ſouth of Trent, 
which place he held until his death. In 1770, he was choſen 
ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons, in which ſtation he continued 
till 1780. In 1782. he was created a pecr. His lordſhip was 
. deſcended, paternally, from a very ancient family in Yorkſhire 
and Suffolk; and was maternally deſcended from Suſas, daughter 
of Richard Nevil, lord Latimer, in 1531, deſcended from the firſt 
carl of Weſtmoreland, by a daughter of Gaunt, duke of Lancaiter, 
ſon of Edward III. Some days before his death, his lordſhip fent 
for Mr. Pott, a very old and intimate acquaintance, to conſult him 
reſpecting his ſituation, he then labouring under a cold and aſthma. 
The anſwer was that ſurgeon Pott was dead; which much affected 
his lord{hip. He then ſent for a phyſician, who likewiſe, unfor— 
tunately, was not in the way. His lordihip then declined ſending 
for any other perſon until within two days of his death, when his 
ſon, perceiving the diſorder was taking a very unfavourable turn, 
inſiſted on ſending for another phyſician, who, when he came, 
laid that his aſſiſtance was then too late. His lordſhip died on the 
ticit of January 1789. 

FLEURY (CLavupt), a French writer, was the ſon of an 
advocate, and born at Paris in 1640. He diſcovered early a ſtrong 
inclination for letters, and afterwards applied himlelt particularly 
to the law. He was made advocate for the parliament of Paris in 
1658, and attended the bar nine years. "I hen he took orders; 
and, in 1672, was made preceptor to the princes of Conti. In 
1680, he had the care of the education of the connt de Verman- 
dois, admiral of France. After the death of this prince, which 
happened in about four years, the king preferred him to the abbey 
of Loc-Dieu, belonging to the Ciſtercians, and in the diocele of 
Rhodes. In 1689, the king made him ſub-preceptor to the dukes 
of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berry. In 1696, he was admitted a 
member of the French academy. In 1706, when the education 
of the three princes was finiſhed, the king gave him the priory of 
Argenteville, belonging to the Benedictines, in the dioceſe of Paris, 
upon which promotion he reiigned the abbey of 1,oc-Diev. In 
1716, he was choſen confellor to Lewis XV. and, in 1729, he 


died, aged 82. 
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He was the author of many excellent works, all in French, and 
very well written. In 1674, he printed a“ Hiſtory of the French 
Law;” which was afterwards prefixed to the Inſtitutes of the 
French Law, written by Monſ. Argoud, advocate to the parlia- 
ment. In 1631, «The Manners of the Jews,” which is a good 
introduction for underſtanding the Old Teltament, and of which 
an exc end Unglith verſion was publiſhed by Farneworth ; and 
after. ward, | The Manners of the Chriſtians,” meaning the primi— 
ve ( heilings. In 1683, an Hiſtorical Catechiſm, ” to inſtruct 
kn owing in the principles of their religion. This book 
was crauflated into Latin, and printed at Bruſſels, In 1684, The 
Liſe of Madam d' Arbouze,” who reformed the abbé of Valde 
Pe. In 1686, The Method of Study ;** and the year after, 

The Jvaitutes of the Eccleſiaſtical or Canon Law, mm which 
he explains the church regulations for diſcipline, with regard to 
tlie preſent uſages of France. In 1688, * The Duty- of Maſters 
and Servants, Kc.“ And, laſtiy, he undertook what 1s Ju (Uy 
eltecmed not only his principal work, but a maſter-piece in its 
way, an “ Eccleliaſtical Hittory.” This confiits of twenty vo— 
humes in 4t0. and contains a hiſtory of the church, from the 
beginning of Chriſtianiiy to 1414. Befides a general preface, 
there are ſeven prefatory diſcourſes upon ec leſialtical hit ſtory, in 
different parts of the work, All theſe were publiſhed in a ſeparate 
volume at Paris, in 1706; aud rn breathe a ſpirit truly philo- 
fophic. 

— — 

FLOOD (Hex RV), the eldeit fon of the right honourable 
Warden Flood (who was lord chief juſtice of the King's-Dench-in 
Ireland, and died in poſſeſſion of that office, April 16, 1764.) Was 
born in 1732. After reliding about three years in the college of 
Dublin, where he was more diſtinguiſhed for the beauty of his 
perſon and the gatety of his manners, than for application to ſtudy; 
| he was removed, in 1749 or 1759, to Chriſt-Church in Oxford, 
where he was placed under the tuition of Dr. Markham, now 
archbiſhop of York. Here he ſpent two years, during which 
time he lived in great intimacy with the late learned Mr. 1 homas 
Tyrwhitt. The firſt occaſion of his applying intently to literary 
attainments was his finding that gentleman and fome other friends 
frequently talking, at their evening meetings, on ſubjects of which 
he was ignorant; at which he felt himſelf ſo much diſtreſſed that 
he refol\cd to preſerve almoſt an entire ſilence in their company tor 
{1x months, during which time he {tudied with great ardour and 
umemitting attention, beginning with a courſe of mathematics, 
and then reading luch of the Greek and Roman hiſtorians as he had 
not be{ore-peruled, From that time to his death he was a conſtant 
and regular fludent, even while he was engaged in all the turbu- 
lence of political lite, and became at lengih lo complete a anger 
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of the Greek language that he read it with almoſt as much facility 
as Engliſh, In 1759, he was choſen, a member of the Houſe of 
Commons in Ireland ; but during that feflion made no trial of his 
oratorical powers. In 1761 he was again choſen 2 member of the 
new parliament. and ſoon flood forward as the great leader of oppo- 
ſition in that country. Ihe firſt important point which he attempted 
to effect in parliament was, an explanation of the law of Povning, 
by a miſconſtruction of which, for more than a century, the privy- 
council of Ireland had aſſumed a power ſimilar to that formerly 
exerciſed by the Lords of Articles in Scotland, and rendered the 
parliament of Ireland a mere cypher; and, in conſequence of his 
repeated efforts on this ſubject, the obnoxious part of that law 
was, at a ſubſequent period, repealed, though in a leſs unqualified 
manner than it would have been if the reformation of it had not 
been taken out of his hands. The next great meaſure which he 
undertook was, a bill for Iimiting the duration of parliament, 
which in Ireland had always ſubfiſted for the life of the king. 
This meaſure, after having in vain attempted it in the adminiſtra- 
tions of lord Northumberiand and lord Hertford, he at length, b 

conltant perſeverance, effected in the adminiſtration of lord NT 
hend, 1769. when the Octennial Bill was paſſed; a bill that firſt 
gave any thing like a conſtitution to Ireland, and, as it greatly 
increaſed the conſequence of every man of property in that coun- 
try, was in fact the origin and ground-work of that emancipation 


and thoſe additional privileges which they afterwards claimed from 


England, and obtained. The parliament of England having, in 
1782, repealed the act of the 6th of George I. chap. 5, which 


declared “ that, the kingdom of Ireland ought to be ſubordinate to, 


and dependent upon, the imperial crown of Great-Pritain, and 
that the parliament of England hath power to make laws to bind 
the people of Ireland,“ Mr. Flood, in two very able and unan- 
{werable ſpeeches (June 11 and 14), maintained, that the ſimple 
repeal of this declaratory act was no ſecurity againſt a fimijar 
claim, founded on the principle of that act, being at ſome future 
time revived by England; and though three gentlemen only of the 
whole Houſe of Commons of. Ireland concurred with him on this 
occalion, he had the ſatisfaction to ſce his ductrine' approved and 
ratiied by the miniiter and partiament of England, who ſhortly 
afterwards paſſed an att, tor ever renouncing this claim. In Nov. 
of the following year the moſt violent altercation that ever palled 
in parliament took place between him and Mr. Henry Grattan 
in the courſe of which, Mr. Flood gave a long detail of his whole 
political life. In 1775 he was appointed a privy-counſellor in both 
Kingdoms, and conſtituted one of the vice-treaſyrers of Ireland; 
which office, atter holding it fix vears, he voluntarily reſigned in 
1781, and ſoon afterwards his name was {truck out of the lift of 
the privy-council, Previous to his acceptance of this office, he 
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made a preciſe and explicit ſtipulation with government in favour 
of all the preat principles which he had before maintained in par- 
liament, from none of which he ever departed. In 1783 he was 
choſen a member of the Britiſh parliament, for the town of Win- 
cheſter; and in the ſublcquert parliament he repreſented the 
borough of Seatord, from 1785 to its difſolution; and it he had 
lived a few weeks longer, he was to have had a ſeat in the preſent 
parliament. Mr. Flood's firit known production is“ Verſes on 
the Death of Frederick, Prince of Wales,” publiſhed in the 
Oxford Collection, in 1751. He was allo author of an Ode on 
Fame, and a tranſlation of the firlt Pythian ode of Pindar, which 
were printed in 1785, but never publiſhed, There are ſeveral 


Tpeeches of his, both in the Englith and Iriſh parliaments, extant; 


the Naſt of which was delivered in the Houſe of Commons of 
England, March 4, 170, and had for its object a reform of the 
reprelentation of parliament : on which Mr. Fox complimented 
him, by ſaying that his ſcheme was the molt rational that ever had 
been produced on that ſubject. In the ſocial intercourſe of private 
life, Mr. Flood was uncommonly plealing, joining to very exten- 
ſire knowledge on very various ſubjects, a great facility and gentle- 
neſs of manners, and aſſuming l-fs on account of his ſplendid 
talents and high-political reputation than perhaps any other man 
ever did, who had been fo much diſtinguithed ; a circumſtance in 
which he ſtrongly reſembled the great miniſter and admired orator 
above-mentioned, He has left, it is ſaid, ſeveral manuſcripts 
behind him; among which, it is to be hoped, will be tound an 
admirable tranſlation of the two orations of Demoſthenes and 
.(chines-on the crown, and of ſeveral orations of Cicero, done 
when he firſt began his parliamentary career, and executed with a 
telicity that has ſeldom, if ever, been attained in an Engliſh 
verlion. Having recovered from a tedious fit of the gout, he 
gaught cold by exerting himſelf to extinguiſh a fire which broke 
ont in one of his offices ; in confequence of which, he was ſeized 
with a pleuriſy, which in a few days deprived him of his life. He 
married, April 15, 17692, lady Frances Beresford, daughter of the 
Jate carl of Throne, and ſiſter of the prefent marquis of Water- 
lord, by bon he never had any iſſue. 

On every great occalion he ſhewed a noble and comprehenſive 
mid, rep! lets with knowledge, ardent, vigorous, acute, and ar- 
gumentative. His wit, ſarcatm, and happy alluſions (for his 
mind was re pivte with imagery) would have mgnly diſtinguifhed 
any other man; but convincing being his chief object, and the | 
laculty of reaſoniug his principal power, his adverſaries have re- 
preſenicd It as his only talent, His claſlical alluſions were never 
rite, always fort, and uncommonly happy; his mctaphors cha'te, 
Pure, and unmixed, ae ful as he was in ſtating, enforcing, and 
ultrating ſub: ects Which he propout ated In parliament, and on 
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which he always ſhewed that he had obtained every poſlible infor- 
mation, he was {till more impreſſive in reply, always preſerving 
his temper, and refuting his opponents with the ſame perſpicuity, 
preciſion, correctneſs, and elegance of language, which marked 
his original ſpeech. His memory was fo tenacious that he fre- 
quently, at the end of a long debate, anſwered every member of 
any weight who had ſpoken on the oppoſite fide, refuting their 
arguments ſerialim, without the aid of a {ſingle note. Few men 
have ſtudied the Engliſh language more attentively than he, or 
were better acquainted with all its niceties of conſtruction and moſt 
ſubtle diſcriminations: in conſequence of which, while he hurried 
away his auditors by the ſtrength of his arguments, he delighted 
every perſon of taſte and judgment by a certain curzoſa felicitas of 
| diction, which added infinite grace and beauty to his eloquence. 
— — 

FLORIO {(Jonx), the Reſolute, as he uſed to ſtyle himſelf, 
was born in London in the reign of Henry VIII. and deſcended 
from the Florii of Sienna in Tuſcany. A little before that time 
his father and mother, who were Waldenſes, had fled from the 
Valtoline into England from the perſecutions of Popery : but when 
Edward the VIth died, and the Proteſtant religion become oppreſled 
under Mary, they left England, and went to ſome other country, 


A . . . . . . 
where our John Florio received his juvenile literature. Upon the 


1c-eſtabliſhment of Proteſtancy by Elizabeth, they returned; and 
Florio for a time lived in Oxford. About 1576, Barnes, biſhop 
of Durham, ſending his ton to Magdalen-College, Florio was 
appointed to attend him as preceptor in the French and Italian 
tongues : at which time wearing a gown, he was admitted a mem- 
ber of that college, and became a teacher of thoſe languages in 
the univerſity. After James came to the crown, he was appointed 


tutor to prince Henry in thoſe languages; and at length made one 
of the e re and clerk of the cloſet to queen Anne, to 
whom he was alſo tutor. He was a very uſeful man in his pro- 
tellion, zealous for the Proteſtant religion, and much devoted to 
the Engliſh nation. Retiring to Fulham in Middleſex, to avoid 
the plague which was then in London, he was overtaken and 

carried off by it in 1625, aged about 80. | 
He was the author of ſeveral works, 1.“ Firſt Fruits, which 
yield familiar Speech, merry Proverbs, witty Sentences, and golden 
dayings, 1578.” 4to. and 1591, 8vo. 2. Perfect Introduction 
to the Italian and Engliſh Tongues.“ Printed with the former, 
and both dedicated to Robert carl of Leiceſter. 9. ** Second 
Fruits to be gathered of twelve Trees, of divers but delightſome 
1laſlles to the Tongues of Italian and Engliſh Men, 1591,” 8vo. 
4. * Garden of Recreation, yielding ſix thouſand Italian Proverbs.” 
Printed with the former. 5. © Dictionary, Italian and Enplith, 
1597,” fol, It was afterwards augmented by him, and publiſhed 
| D d 2 | 111 
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in 1611 in folio, by way of compliment to his royal miſtreſs, under 
this title, Queen Anna's New World of Words.” This was a 
work of great merit, being at that time by far the moſt perfect of 
the kind. Our author, however, laboured to make it {till more 
perfect, by collecting many thouſand words and phraſes, to be 
added to the next edition : but not living to do this, the care of it 
fell to one Gio Torriano, an Italian, and profeſſor of the Italian 
tongue in London; who, after, reviſing, correcting, and ſupplying 
many more materials cut of the Dictionaries of the Academy della 
Cruſca, printed them in 1659, folio, all in their proper places. 
6, «© The Eſſays of Montaipne ;” tranſlated into Engliſh, and 
dedicated to queen Anna, 1603. 1613. 1632. fol. Prefixed to this 
work, we find a pretty long copy of verſes, addreſſed to him by 
Samucl Danicl, the poct and hiſtoriographer, whoſe ſiſter Florio 
had married. He is ſaid to have written other things. | 

LIC a 

FLORUS (Lucrus Anxzxus), an ancient Latin hiſtorian of 
the ſame family with Seneca and Lucan, flouriſhed in the reigns of 
Trajan and Adrian, and wrote an abridpment of the Roman 
Hiſtory in four books. Some have made Seneca the author of this 
hiſtory of Florus, upon the authority of Lactantius. This father 
has aſcribed to Seneca, as the inventor, a divition of the Roman 
Empire into the four different ſeaſons of Infancy, Youth, Manhood, 
and Old Age: and, becauſe a diviſion of the fame nature is ſeen 
in Florus's preface, they concluded Sencca to have been the author, 
and Florus nothing more than a fictitious name. But Seneca and 
Florus have differed in this matter enough, one would think, to 
prevent their being confounded. | | 

There have been feveral editions of this author. Madam 
Dacter, then M. Le Fevre, publiſhed him in 4to. for the uſe of 
the dauphin, at Paris, 10674. Gravius gave another edition of him 
in 1680, 8vo, which was afterwards re-publiſhed at Amſterdam in 
4702, with great improvements and ornaments, in two volumes, 
8vo. | : 

cn 

FLUDD (Rosrar), an Engliſh philoſopher, was the ſon of 
Sir Thomas Fludd, knight, ſome time treaſurer of war to queen 
Elizabeth in France and the Low Countries; and was born at 
Milgate in Kent, 1574. He was admitted of St. John's- College, 
Oxford, in 1591; and, having taken both the degrees in arts, 
applied himſelt to phylic. Then he ſpent fix years in travelling 
through France, Spain, Italy, and Germany: in moſt of which 
countries he not only became acquainted with ſeveral of the nobi- 


lity, but even read leckures to them. Atter his return, being in 


ligh repute for his chemical knowledge, he accumulated the degrees 
of bachelor and doctar of phyſic. Fhis was in 1605; about 
which ume he praciiſed in Londen, and became fellow of the 
| "- | : | College 
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College of Phyſicians. He did not begin to publiſh books till 


1610, but afterwards became a voluminous writer, being the author 


of about twenty works. He was eſteemed a prodigious philoſopher, 


and certainly was poſſeſſed of both parts and learning: but then 
he was perfectly eltranged from common ſenſe, and owed the 
orcateſt part of his reputation to that paſſion in human nature, 
which makes us apt to admire molt what we leaſt underſtand. He 
was 2 zealous brother of the order of Roſa-Cruſians, in whoſe 
defence he drew *his pen. He doated ſo exceedingly upon the 
wonders of chemiſtry, that he derived every thing, not excepting 
even the miracles and myſteries of religion, originally from it ; 
and in doing this, he ſo much prophaned and abuſed the word of 
God by ridiculous and ſenſeleſs applications and explications, that 


he often drew upon himſelf the ſevereſt cenſure from others. His 


books are written moſtly in Latin, with tedious unintelligible titles, 
and are as dark and myſterious in their language, as in their 
matter: on which account they were greatly admired and ſought 
after, by alchemilts, aſtrologers, ſearchers after the philoſophers- 
ſtone, and, in thort, by all the madmen in the republic of letters, 
both at home and abroad, He died at his houſe in Coleman-Street, 


London, in 1037- 


FOESIUCS (AnvTt1vus), a very learned and celebrated phyſician 
of the faculty of Paris, was born at Metz in 1528, and became 
extremely {killed in the Greek and Latin tongues. He tranſlated 
into Latin the whole works of Hippocrates, and judiciouſly cor- 


rected the Greck text as he went along. Huetius, in his book, 


De claris interpretibus,“ places him among the better ſort of 
tranſlators ; and athrms him far ſuperior to all who had attempted 
to tranſlate Hippocrates. He joined to the works of Hippocrates, 
the © scholia of Palladius,”” upon his treatiſe of FraQtures, which 
was tranſlated by St. Albin, a phyſician of Metz. He compoſed 
a kind of Dictionary to Hippocrates, entitled, Oeconomia 
Hippocratis,” in an alphabetical order: and was the author of 
ſome other works. He tranflated, moreover, the Commentaries of 
Galen, upon the ſecond book of Hippocrates, “ concerning vulgar 
maladies. Foeſius practiſed phyſic a long ume at Lorrain, and in 
other places, with high reputation and ſucceſs. He died in 1596. 


FOHTI, the firſt king of China, is ſaid to have founded this 
empire about two. hundred years after the deluge. He was ori- 
ginally of the province of Xen Si, from whence he removed the 
teat of empire to Chia Cheu. He was the firſt who taught the 
Chineſe the advantages of civil ſociety. He invented inſtruments 
of mulic, and eſtabliſhed laws and ordinances. He regulated the 
commerce between male and female, which before was promiſe 
cuous; and ſuſtered none of the ſame name and family to inter- 
marry, 
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marry, which cuſtom is obſerved to this day. He inſtituted reli- 
gious ſervices and ſacrifices, ſome of which were dedicated to the 
Sovereign Spirit, who governs Heaven and Earth, others to infe— 
rior ſpirits, whom he ſuppoſed to preſide over mountains, rivers, 
and particular countries. This prince is ſaid to have reigned no 
leſs than a hundred and fifteen years. "The Chineſe impute to him 
the invention of ſeveral things, which at this day are much revered 
among them. 
— — . 
FOLARD (CnarLEs), an eminent Frenchman, famous for 
his ſkill and knowledge in the art military, was born at Avignon 
in 1669, of a noble family, but not a rich one. He diſcovered 
early a happy turn for the ſciences, and a ſtrong paſſion for arms; 
which laſt was ſo inflamed by reading Cæſar's Thee, that 
he actually liſted at ſixteen years of age. His father got him off, 
and ſhut him up in a monaltery : but he made his eſcape in about 
two years after, ahd entered himſelf a ſecond time in quality of 
cadet, His inclination for military affairs, and the great pains he 
took to accompliſh himſelf in that way, recommended him to 
notice; and he was admitted into the friendſhip of the firſt-rate 
. M. de Vendome, who commanded in Italy in 1720, 
made him his aid-de camp, having conceived the higheſt regard 
for him; and foon atter tent him with part of his forces into Lom- 
bardy. He was enti ircly truſted by the commander of that army; 
and no meaſures were concerted, or ſteps taken, without conlulting 
him. By purſuing his plans, many places were taken, and ad- 
vantages gained ; and ſuch, in ſhort, were his ſervices, that he had 
a penſion of four hundred livres ſettled upon him, and was honoured 
with the croſs of St. Lewis. Ile diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly on 
Aup. 15, 1705, at the battle of C aſſand - where he received ſuch 
a wound upon his left hand, as deprived him of the uſe of it ever 
after. M. de Vandome, to make him fome amends, tried to have 
him made a colonel, but did not fucceed. It was at this battle, 
that Folard conceived the hrit idea of that 1y tem of columns, 
which he afterwards prefixcd to his commentaries upon Polybius. 
The duke of Orleans ſending de Vendome again into Italy, in 
1706, Folard had orders to throw himſelf into Modena, to detend 
It aoainſt Eugene: Where, though he acquitted himſelf with his 
uſual ſkill, he was very near being aſſaſſinated. The deſcription, 
which he has given of the conduct and character of the governor 
of this town, may be found in his © Treatiſe of the Detence of 
Places,” and deſerves to be read. He received a dangerous wound 


on the thigh at the battle of Malplaquet, and was ſome time after 


made pritoner by prince Eugene. Being exchanged in 1711, he 
was made governor of Bourbourg. In 1714, he went to Malta, 
to alliſt in deſending that itland again the Turks. Upon his re— 
turn to France, he embarked tor Sweden, having a patlionatc delire 
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to ſee Charles XII. He acquired the eſteem and confidence of 
that famous general, who ſent him to France to negotiate the re- 
eſtabliſhment of James II. upon the throne of England; but, that 
project being dropped, he returned to Sweden, followed Charles 
II. in his expedition to Norway, and ſerved under him at the 
ſiege of Frederickſhall, where that prince was killed, Dec. 11, 
1718. Folard then returned to France, and made his laſt came 
paign in 1719, under the duke of Berwick, in quality of colonel. 
He was choſen a fellow of the Royal Society at London in 1749; 
and, in 1751, made a journey to Ayignon, where he died in 1752, 
aged 83 years. | | 

He was the author of ſeveral works, particularly, «© Commen- 
taries upon Polybius,” in fix volumes, 4to. ©* A Book of new 
Diſcoveries in War;”” and“ A Treatiſe concerning the Defence 
of Places, &c.“ in French. 


——— 


FOLIETA (HuBERT), a very learned writer, was born of a 
noble family at Genoa in 1518 : he was nephew of Auguſtin Fo- 
lieta, who was in high favour with the popes Julius IT. Leo X. 
and Clement VII. The troubles, which agitated his country at 
that time, induced him to undertake a work, with a view of ap- 
pealing them; and that was, his book upon the diſtinction between 
the noble and the plebeian families. But happening here to paint 
the ambition of the nobility in too lively colours, he was baniſhed 
his country. He retired to Rome, and ſpent the reſt of his life 
under the patronage of cardinal Hippolyte d'Eſt. He bore his 
exile with courage and firmneſs, and devoted himſelf to letters. 
Far from reſenting the ill uſage of his country, he meditated ſeveral 
works in its honour, and executed ſome. He died in 1581. His 
works are all in Latin. A collection of part of them was printed 
at Rome in 1579, 4to. under this title, Uberti Folietæ Opera 

ſubſeciva, Opufcula varia, De Linguæ Latinæ uſu & præſtantia, 
Clarorum Ligurum Elogia.*”” Beſides which he wrote, 1.“ De 
cauſis magnitudinis Turcarum imperii,” printed firſt in Italy, after- 
wards in Germany, 1594, 8vo. under the care of David Chy- 
træus, who commends it highly. 2. De Sacro fœdere in Seli- 
mum libri iv. necnon variz expeditiones in Africam cum Melitæ 
obſidione. Genuæ, 1587,” 4to. g. Conjuratio Joannis Lu- 
dovici Flifet ; Tumultus Neapolitani; Cædes Petri Ludovici Far- 
neli, Placentiæ Ducis. Neap. 1571, 8vo. Theſe two laſt works 
are but portions of that hiſtory of his own times, which he began, 
but did not finiſh. 4.“ Hiſtoriæ Genuenſium libri xii. Genuæ, 
1583, folio. 5. De Philoſophiæ & Juris Civilis inter ſe com- 
paratione libri tres,” which was printed at Rome, 1586, 4to. 


FOLKES (MarTiN), an Engliſh antiquary, mathematician, 
and philoſopher, was born in Weſtminſter about 1690; and was 
| greatly 
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5 diſtinguiſhed as a member of the Sans Society in London, 
and of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. He was admitted into 
the former at tw enty-four years of ape; made one of their council 
two years after; named by Sir Itaac Newton himſelf as vice-preſident; 
and, after Sir Hans Sloane, became preſident. There are nume— 
rous memoirs of his in the“ Philoſophical Tranſactions.” Coins, 
ancient and modern, were a great object v with him ; and his laſt 
production was a book upon the. Englith Silver Coin, from the 
Conquzit to his own times. He died at London in 1754 
3 
FONTAINE (Jonn ps La), a celebrated French poet, and 
one 25 the hnelt geniuſes of his age, was born at Chatteau- Thierry, 
July 8, 1621: juſt a year after the birth of Moliere He was 
Jiberally educated, and at nineteen admitted among the fathers of 
+ the Oratory ; but left thein in a little time. His father, who was 
ſupervilor of the water-courſes and foreſts in this duchy, put his 
| ſon into the place, as ſoon as he appeared capable of managing it: 
but Fontaine had no reliſh for bulinets, his talents lying altogether 
to poetry. Vet he did not make this diſcov ery in himſelf, till he 
was got into his ed year: and then hearing accidentally an ode 
of Malherbe read, he found himſelf affected with ſurpriſe and 
tran{port ; and the ſame poetic fire, which had lain concealed in 
him, was kindled into a blaze by that of Malherbe. Though his 
humour was exceedingly averſe to confinement, or reſtraint of any 
kind, yet, to oblige his parents, he ſuffered himſelf to be married; 
and, th. gn the lt unfecling and inſenſible of mortals, was 
yet lo far captivated by the wit and beauty of his wife, that he 
never performed any conſiderable work without conſulting her. 
The duchels of Bouillon, nicce to cardinal Mazarine, being ba- 
nithed to ee. Fontaine was preſented to her, and 
had the happineſs to pleaſe her: and this, with a deſire of con- 
verſing with the wits, tempted him to fojlow her when {he was 
recalled to Paris. Here the intendant Fouquet ſoon procured him 
a penſion, which he enjoyed very happily, without troubling him- 
felt at all about his wife, or, perhaps, even rcitefling that he had 
one. Upon ihe difgrace of this miniſter, he was admitted as gen- 
tleman to Henrietta of England ; but the death of this princeſs 
put an end to all his court— hopes, if, indeed, he was ſuſceptible of 
hope. After this, among other favours from the moſt illultrious 
perſons in the kingdom, the generous and witty madam de la Sa- 
bliere urniſhed him with an apartment and all neceſſarics in her 
houſe. In this ſituation he continued twenty years, during which 
time he became pc: ſectly acquainted with all the wits of his days, 
NMolicre, Racine, Poileau, Chan: elle, &Cc. 
The delights of Paris, and the converſation of theſe rentemen, 
dil not hinder him from paying Mrs. La Fontaine a viſit every 


September; but that theie vilits might turn to ſome account, he 
never 
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never failed to fell a houſe, or piece of land, fo that with his wife's 
ceconomy and his own, a handſome family eſtate was well nigh 
conſumed. Upon the death of madam de la Sabliere, he was 
invited into England by the ducheſs of Mazarine, and the cele- 
brated St. Evremond, who promiſed him all the comforts and 
ſweets of life : but the difficulty of learning the Engliſh language, 
together with the liberality of ſome great perſons at home, made 
him lay aſide all thqughts of ſuch a journey. | 
In 1692, he was ſeized with a dangerous illneſs; and when the 
prieſt came to talk to him about religion, concerning which he had 
lived in an extreme careleſſneſs, though he had never been either an 


| infidel or a libertine, Fontaine told him, that © he had lately be- 


ſtowed ſome hours in reading the New Teſtament, which he 
thought a very good book.” Being brought to a clearer knowledge 
of religious truths, the prieſt repreſented to him, that he had intel- 
ligence of a certain dramatic piece of his, which was ſoon to be 
acted ; but that he could not be admitted to the ſacraments of the 
church, unleſs he ſuppreſſed it. This appeared too rigid, and Fon- 
taine appealed to the Sorbonne ; who confirming what the prieſt 
had faid, this ſincere penitent threw the piece into the fire, without 


| keeping even a copy. The prieſt then laid before him the evil 


tendency of his © Tales,” which are written in a looſe and wan» 
ton manner; told him, that while the French language ſubſiſted, 
they would be a moſt dangerous ſeducement to vice; and further 
added, that he could not juttify adminiſtering the ſacraments to him, 
unleſs he would promiſe to make a public acknowledgment of his 
fault at the time of receiving, -a public acknowledgment before the 
academy, of which he was a member, in caſe he recovered, and 
to ſuppreſs the book to the utmoſt of his power. Fontaine thought 
thele terms very hard, but at length yielded to them all. He did 
nut die till April 13, 1695; when, if we believe ſome, he was 
found with an hair-ſhirt on. 3 

Beſides * Tales,” he was the author of ©« Fables :* and in both 
he has merited the title of an original writer, who is, and 1s ever 
like to be, ſingle in his kind. His © Tales” are ſaid to have 
kept him a great while from being admitted a member of the 
French Academy; but at laſt, upon his writing a letter to a prelate 
of that ſociety, wherein he declared his diſſatisfaction for the liber- 
ties he had taken, and his reſolution that his pen ſhould never 
relapſe, he was received into that body with marks of eſteem. 
Theſe works were printed at Paris in 1743- | 

He had a ſon, it ſeems, whom, after keeping a ſhort time at 
home, he recommended to the patronage of the preſident Harlay. 
Fontaine being one day at a houſe where this ſon was come, did 
not know him again, but obſerved to the company, that h. thought 


him a boy of parts and ſpirit. Being told, that this promiſing 


youth was no other than his own ſon, he anſwered very uncon- 
Vor. V. Ee | cernedly, 
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cernedly, “ Ha! truly I am glad on't.” As he had a wonderful 
facility in compoſing, ſo he had no particular apartment for that 
purpoſe, but fell to work when and wherever the humour came 


upon him. 
3 

FON TAINES (PRTFR FRAN CIS), a French critic, was born 
of a good family at Rouen in 1685. At fifteen, he entered into 
the ſociety of the Jeſuits; and, at thirty, quitted it, for the ſake 
of returning to the world. He was a prieſt, and had a cure in 
Normandy ; but left it, and was, as a man of wit and letters, 
ſome time with the cardinal d'Auvergne, Having excited ſome 
repute at Paris by certain critical productions, the Abbé Bignon, 
in 1724, committed to him the © Journal des Savans.” He ac- 
quitted himſelf well in this department, and was peaceably enjoy- 
ing the applauſes of the public; when his enemies, whom by cri- 
tical ſtrictures in his“ Journal” he had made ſuch, formed an 
acculation againit him of a moſt abominable crime, and procured 
him to be impriſoned. By the credit of powerful friends, he was 
ſet at liberty in fifteen days: the magiſtrate of the police took on 
himſelf the trouble of juſtifying him in a letter to the Abbé Big— 
non; and, this letter having been read amidſt his fellow-!labourers 
in the“ Journal,” he was unanimouſly re-eſtabliſhed in his former 
credit. This happened in 1725. He laboured, mean while, in 
ſome new periodical works, from which he derived his greateſt 
fame. In 1731, he began one under the title of, © Nouvelliſte 
du Parnaſſe, ou Reflexions ſur les Ouvrages nouveaux ;” but only 
proceeded to two volumes: the work having been ſuppreſſed by 
authority, from the inceflant complaints of authors ridiculed therein. 
About three years after, in 1735, he obtained a new privilege for 
a periodical production, entitled, © Obſervations ſur les Ecrits 
M. dernes:“ which, after continuing to thirty-three volumes, was 
ſuppreſſed again in 1743. Yet the year following, 1744, he pub- 
liſhed another weekly paper, called, «© Jugemens ſur les Quvrages 
nouveaux,“ and proceeded to eleven volumes: the two laſt being 
done by other hands. Fontaines could go no further; for, in 1745, 
he was attacked with a diforder in the breaſt, which ended in a 
dropſy, and which in five weeks time carried him off. 

Beſides the periodical works mentioned above, he was the author 
of many others : his biographer gives us no leſs than ſeventeen 
articles; many of them critical, ſome hiſtorical, and ſome tranſ- 
lations from Enptih writers, chiefly from Pope, Swift, Field- 
ing, &c. he He 
— — 

FONTANINI (Jus rE), a learned archbiſhop of Ancyra, was 
born in 1666, in the duchy of Frioul, and died at Rome in 1736. 
Ile was a man greatly diſtinguiſhed, and held a correſpondence 
wich all the learned. There are many works of his; the principal 
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of which are, 1. Bibliotheca della Eloquenza Italiana,“ often 
rinted; but the beſt edition is that of Venice, 1753, in two 
volumes, 4t0. with the remarks of Apoſtolo Zeno. 2. A Lite- 
rary Hittory of Aquileia, in Latin, Rome, 1742 4to. a polthu- 
mous work, but full of good criticiſm, and learning ſacred and 
profane, &c. | 


—  - 


FONTE-MODERATA, a celebrated Venetian lady, whofe 


real name was Mddeita Pozzo, was born at Venice in 1555, and 


loft her father and mother the firſt year of her life. In her younger 


days, ſhe was _ into the monaſtery of the nuns of Martha of 
1 


Venice; but afterwards quitted it, and was married. She lived 
twenty years with her huſband in great union, and then died in 
childbed in 1592. She learned poetry and the Latin tongue with the 
utmolt eaſe; and is ſaid to have had ſo prodigious a memory, that 


when ſhe had heard a ſermon but once, the could repeat it word 


for word. She is the author of a poem, entitled,“ II Floridoro, ” 
and of another on the © Paſſion and Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt.“ 
Beſides theſe and other poems, ſhe publiſhed a book in proſe,““ De 
Nleriti della Donna,“ in which the maintains, that the female ſex 
is not inferior in underſtanding and merit to the male. It was 


printed immediately after her death. 
— . — 


FON TENAY (JOHN Baetisr Brain DF), an eminent 
French painter, was born at Caen in 1634. He was employed by 
Lewis XIV. had an apartment in the galleries of the Louvre, and 
a penſion. Nothing is finer than his fruits and flowers. This 
ingenious painter was nominated counſellor of the Academy of 
Painting, and died at Paris in 1713. 

: — — 
FON TENELLE (BIRSARD ps), a celebrated French author, 


who died in 1756, when he was ſomewhat above an hundred. 


Voltaire declares him to have been the molt univerſal genius the 


age of Lewis the XIVth produced; and compares him to lands 
ſituated in ſo happy a climate, as to produce all forts of fruits. 
Beſorc he was twenty, he had written a great part of © Bellerophon,” 
a Tragic-Opera; and ſome time after his Opera of“ Thetis 
and Peleus'“ appeared, in which he had cloſely imitated Quinaut, 
and met with great, ſucceſs. That of“ ZEneas and Lavinia”? did 


not ſucceed fo well.“ He tried his genius in tragedy-writing : and 


helped mademoiſelle Bernard in ſome of her dramatic pieces, He 
wrote two of theſe, one of which was acted in 1680, but n ver 
printed, He was too long, and too unjuſtly, cenſured on account 
of this piece: for he had the merit to diſcover, that though his 
genius was unconfined, yet he did not poſſeſs thoſe talents which 
10 greatly diſtinguiſhed his uncle, Peter Corneille, in the tragic 
way. He wrote leveral little pieces, in which one might already 
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obſerve delicacy of wit and profoundneſs of thought, which diſco- 
ver a man to be ſuperior to his own works. In his poetical per- 
formances, and © Dialogues of the Dead,” the ſpirit of Voiture 
was diſcerned, though more extended and more philoſophical. His 
„ Plurality of Worlds” is a work ſingular in its kind; his deſign 
in which was, to preſent that part of philoſophy to view in a gay 


and pleaſing dreſs ; for which purpoſe he has introduced a lady, 


and drawn up the whole in a molt agreeable as well as inſtructing 
dialogue. In the ſame manner he made an entertaining book our 
of “ Vandale's Oracles.“ His “ Hiſtory of the Academy of 
Sciences” often throws a great light upon their memoirs, which 
are very obſcure. His © Hiſtory of the Academy“ was well per- 
formed. The “ Eloges,” which he ſpoke on the deceaſed mem- 
bers of the academy have this peculiar merit, that they excite a 
reſpect for the ſciences, as well as for the author. In his more 
advanced years he publiſhed “ Comedies,” which, though they 
fhewed the elegance of Fontenelle, were little fit for the ſtage; 
and“ An Apology for Des-Cartes's Vortices,” 


FOOTE (SaMmvEL), Eſq. a molt diſtinguiſhed perſonage in his 
day, was of a gentleman's family, and born at Truro in Cornwall; 
but in what year, is not ſaid. He received his education at Wor- 
ceſter-College, Oxford; and was thence removed to the Temple, 
as deſigned for the law. The dryneſs and gravity of this ſtudy, 
however, not ſuiting the vivacity and volatility of f oote's ſpirit, he 
left the law, and had recourſe to the ſtage. He appeared firſt in 
Othello: but whether he diſcovered that his forte did not lie in 
aragedy, or that other people's language would not ſerve ſufficiently 
to diſplay his humour, he ſoon {truck out into a new and untrodden 
path; which was, by taking upon himſelf the double character of 
author and performer. Under this form, in 1747, he opened the 
little theatre in the Hay-Market with a drama of his vwn compoſing, 
called. The Diverſions of the Morning.” This piece was 
nothing more than the introduction of well-known characters in 
real life: whoſe manner of converſing and expreſſing themſelves 
he had a moſt amazing talent at imitating, even w the very voics 
of thoſe he intended to fate off. This performance met, at firſt, 
with ſome little oppoſition from the Weſtminſter juſtices ; but, 
the author being patroniſed by thoſe who, ſooner than not ſes others 
ridiculed, can ſubmit to be ridiculed themſelves, this oppoſition was 
over-ruled, and, with only altering the title of his piece to“ Mr. 
Foote's giving Tea to his Friends,” he proeceded without further 
moleſtation, and repreſented it for upwards of forty mornings to 
crowded and ſplendid audiences. The enſuing ſeaſon, he produced 
another piece of the iame kind, called,“ An Auction of Pictures ;*” 
in which he introduced ſeveral new characters, all however popular 
and extremely well known: particularly, Sir Thomas de Veil, * 
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the leading juſtice of peace for Weſtminſter; Mr. Cock, the 


celebrated auctioneer; and the no leſs celebrated orator Henley. 


This piece had allo a very great run, nor was any pains ſpared to 
rocure this ſuccets ; for it is to be noted, that he himſelf repre- 
ſented all the principal characters of each piece, where his great 
mimic powers were neceſſary, thiiting from one to another with all 
the dexterity of a Proteus. | | 
[t would be ſuperfluous to follow this genius through the courſe 
of his dramatic progreſs, as to all the pieces he has written, with a 
hiſtary of particulars : ſuffice it to obſerve, that, from 1752 to 
1761, he continued to perform at one of the theatres every ſeaſon, 
as fancy or intereſt directed his choice, generally for a ſtated number 
of nights; and, on theſe engagements, he uſually brought out a 
new piece. And thus he went on, till a very preſſing embaraſf- 


ment in his affairs compelled him to perform“ The Minor” at 
the Hay-Market, in the ſummer of 1760, with ſuch a company 


as he could haſtily collect. Henceforward he purſued the fcheme 
of occupying that theatre, when the others were ſhut up; and 
from 1762, to the ſeaſon before his death, he regularly performed 
there. Feb. 1766, when at lord Mexborough's in the country, he 
broke his leg by a fall from his horſe, the duke of York being alſo 
there; and it is generally ſuppoſèd, that this accident facilitated his 
application for a patent, which he obtained in July the ſame year. 

In 1776, he drew a character for a lady of quality, then much 
talked of, who had influence enough to hinder his play from being 
repreſented ; and, in the courſe of this conflict, certain imputations 
were thrown out againit him, which ripened at length into a legal 
charge. Tn ſhort, he was accuſed of ſodomitical practices: and 
though the accuſation was ſuppoſed to have originated from malice, 
though alſo he was acquitted, agrecably to the ſentiments of the 
judge, who tried him, yet the ſhock he received from this diſgracing 
ſituation is believed to have had a fatal effect upon him. A few 
months afterwards he was ſciged, while on the ſtage, with a para- 
lytic fit; from which he recovered ſufficiently to ſpend the ſummer 
at Brighthelmſtone. On the approach of winter, he was adviſed 
to remove to France; and arrived at Dover, Oct. 20, 1777, in- 
tending immediately to proceed to Calais; but, being ſeized with 
a ſhivering fit the next morning, he died in a few hours, and was 
buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. | 

His dramatic pieces exceed twenty in number, beſides the two 
firſt, which have not been printed. 

———r WC PP Im 

FORBES (Pa TRICK], an eminent Scotſman, was born in 1564, 
when the affairs of the Church of Scotland were in great confuſion. 
He was diſtinguiſhed by his family, as well as by his uncommon 

merit, being himfelf lord of Corſe, and baron of O'Neil, in the ſhire 
of Aberdeen. He was liberally educated both at Aberdeen and St. 
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Andrews, and, having a plentiful eſtate, a noble alliance, and great 
credit in his country, he contributed much towards ſettling things, 
by encouraging pious and peaccable miniſters, and by initrutting 
the people in ſet conferences as. well as occalional diſcourſes ; 
eſpecially the Papiſts, who would hear nothing from the pulpit, 
In this laudable manner he acted as a layman ; and his abilities 
became ſo conſpicuous, that he was often ſolicited to enter into the 
miniſtry by eminent perſons both in church and ſtate. He at 
length ſubmitted to their judgments, and was ordained a prefbyter 
at the age of 48, He was admitted miniſter of Keith, where he 
continued with the higheſt applanſe till 1618; and then, at the 
earneſt deſire of the clergy and laity in the dioceſe of Aberdeen, as 
well as at the expreſs command of the king, was promoted to the 
biſhopric of Aberdeen, which he held about ſeventeen years. 

This excellent man died in 1633, aged ſeventy-one, after having 
two days before ſent for all the clergy in Aberdeen to receive the 
ſacrament with him. His Commentary upon the Revelations” 
was printed at London in 1613. 

— — ; 
. FORBES (JoRN), made biſhop of Aberdeen by James VI. 
was the {on of Patrick Forbes, juſt mentioned, but of much more 
extenſive learning than his father, in which perhaps he was excelled 
by none of that age. His „ Hiſtorical and Theological Inſtitu- 
tions“ is an excellent work, He filled the profeſſor's chair which 
his father had founded ; when the Covenanters expelled him, and 
forced him to fly beyond ſea, Having continued in Holland 
ſomewhat above two years, he returned to his own country; where | 
he ſpent the remainder of his life at his eſtate of Corſe, and died 
in 1648. An edition of all his works was publiſhed at Amſterdam 
in 1703, in two volumes folio; with his life, written by George 
Gordon. 
— — 


FORBES (WILLIAM), biſhop of Edinburgh, was horn in 
1585, at Aberdeen, where he went through claſſical learning and 
philoſophy. He was admitted matter of arts at ſixteen, and unme- 
diately after made profeſſor of Logic: he applied himſelf to ſupport 
Ariſtotle's Logic againſt the Ramiſts. Afterwards he went to travel, 
and made a great progreſs in divinity and the Hebrew language, in 
the univerſities of Germany, during the four years he ſpent in that 
country. He then viſited the univerſity of Leyden, where he was 
greatly eſteemed. His ill ftate of health not permitting him to 
undertake a journey into France and Italy, as he would willingly 
have done, he came over to England. The fame of his learning 
ſon proclaimed him here, ſo that the univerſity of Oxford offered 
him a profeſſorſhip of Hebrew; which, however, he did not 
accept, becauſe the phyſicians adviſed him to return to his native 
country. The magiltrates of Aberdeen expreſſed a particular 
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eſteem for him. He recovered his health, and accepted at firſt a 


private cure; but afterwards being ſtrongly ſolicited by the inha- 
bitants, went to be a preacher in his native city. He was admitted 
doctor of divinity, when king James among other regulations had 
ſettled it with the deputies of the clergy, that the academical 
degrees and dignities ſhould be reſtored to their ancient courſe. 
The labour of preaching hurting his health, they gave him a leſs 
painful no Gb making him principal of Mariſhal- College. 

| ds dean of the Faculty of Divinity, and then 
rector of the univerſity ; a poſt immediately under the chancellor. 


Then he became paſtor at Edinburgh, and was received there with 


every mark of friendſhip; but people's diſpoſitions being changed 
from their warm attachment to the anti-epiſcopal diſcipline of 
Geneva, he withdrew himſelf, and retired to his own country. 
He was ſent for ſome years after by Charles I. who had cauſed 
himſelf to be crowned at Edinburgh in 1633; and he preached 
before the monarch with great eloquence and learning. That 
prince, having founded an epiſcopal church at Edinburgh, knew 
of none more worthy to fill the new ſee than our Forbes. He 
was conſecrated with the uſual ceremonies, and applied himſelf 
wholly to the functions of his dignity : but fell ſick foon after, and 
died in 1634. after having enjoyed his biſhopric only three months. 

Though able and learned, he had publiſhed nothing, and com- 
poſed very little. He produced a treatiſe tending to pacify contro- 
verlies, which was printed at London in 1658, with this title, 
« Contiderationes modeſtz et pacifica controverſiarum de juſtifica- 
tione, purgaturio, invocation Sanctorum, Chriſto Mediatore, 
Euchariſtia.“ = 

FREED 

FORD {Jonx), a gentleman of the Middle-Temple, who 
wrote plays in the reigns of James I. and of Charles I. He was 
not only a partner with Rowley and Decker in a play or two, but 
Iikewite wrote twelve plays himſelf. Theſe were all publiſhed 
between 1629 and 1636; and he is ſuppoſed to have died ſoon 


aſter the laſt-mentioned year. 
_—_ 4 — 


FORDYCE (David), a learned and elegant writer of the 


prelent age, was profefſor of philoſophy in the Mariſhal-College, 


Aberdeen. How well he was qualified to fill this important ſtation, 
may be eſtimated by his “ Dialogues concerning Education;“ and 


his « Treatiſe of Moral Philoſophy,” publiſhed in the © Preceptor.” 


Fe was originally deſigned for the church, to which he was early 
prompted both by genus and diſpoſition. To prepare himſelf for 
it was the whole aim of his ambition, and the whole purpoſe of 
his ſtudies for a courſe of years. How well he was qualified to 
appear in that character, may be judged from his © Theodorus : 
A Dialogue concerning the Art of Preaching,” publiſhed after his 
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untimely death, in 1755. When he had finiſhed this work, he 
went abroad, to lay in freſh ſtores of knowledge and experience; 
but, after a ſucceſsful tour through France, Italy, and other parts 
of Europe, when he was returning home, he loſt his life in its full 
prime, by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Holland. 

* a — — 

FORT ESCUE (Six Jon x), an Englith lawyer in the reign 
of Henry VI. was deſcended from an ancient family in Devon- 
ſhire : but we cannot learn either the place or time of his birth. 
We are likewiſe uncertain as to the univerſity he ſtudied in, or 
whether he {ſtudied in any. When he turned his thoughts to the 
municipal laws of the land, he ſettled at Lincoln's-Inn, where he 
quickly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his knowledge of civil as well as 
common law. The firſt date that occurs, with reſpect to his 
preferments, is the fourth year of Henry VI. when he was made 
one of the governors of Lincoln's-Inn, and honoured with the 
ſame employment three years after. In 1430, he was made a 
ſerjeant at law; and kept his feaſt on that occaſion with very great 
ſplendor. In 1441, he was made a king's ſerjeant at law; and, 
the year after, chiet juſtice of the King's-Bench. He is highly 
commended by our molt eminent writers, for the wiſdom, gravity, 
and uprightueſs, with which he preſided in that court for many 
years. He remained in preat favour with the king, of which he 
received a ſignal proof, by an unuſual augmentation of his ſalary, 
He held his office through the reign of Henry VI. to whom he 
ſteadily adhered, and ferved faithfully in all his troubles : and for 
this, in the firſt parliament of Edward IV. which began at Weſt— 
minſter, Nov. 1461, he was attainted of high-treaſon in the ſame 
act by which Henry VI. queen Margaret, Edward their ſon, and 
many perſons of the firſt diſtinction, were likewiſe attainted. 
Several writers have ſtyled him “ Chancellor of England;“ and, 
in his book De laudibus legum Angliz,” he calls himſelf. « Can- 
cellarius Angliæ.“ In April 1463, he embarked with queen Mar- 

aret, prince Edward, and many perſons of diſtinction, who 
followed the fortunes of the Houſe of Lancaſter, at Bamburg, and 
landed at Sluys in Flanders: whence they were condutted to 
Brupes, thence to Liſle, and thence into Lorrain. In this exile he 
remained for many years, retiring from place to place, as the 
neceſſities of the royal family required. Forteſcue obſerving the 
excellent underſtanding of his young maſter, in hopes to infule 
into his mind juſt notions of the conſtitution of his country, as 
well as due reſpect to its laws, drew up his famous work, entitled. 
© De Laudibus Legum Angliz ;'* which, how ſhort ſoever it fell 
of its primary intention, that hopeful prince being not long afte- 
cruelly murdered, will yet remain an everlaſting monument of this 
great and good man's reſpect and affection for his country, This 


very curious and conciſe vindication of our laws was received with 
| | great 
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reat eſteem, immediately upon its being communicated to the 
ſearned of that profeſſion, then flourithing :; yet it was not pub- 
liſhed till the reign of Henry VIII. | 
— The houſe of Lancaſter having afterwards a proſpect of re- 
trieving their fortunes, the queen and the prince came over to Eng- 
land, Forteſcue with many others accompanying them. They did 
not ſucceed, ſo that our chancellor was forced to reconcile himſelf 
as well as he could o the vitorious Edward IV. in order to which, 
he wrote a kind of Apology for his own conduct: which treatiſe 
has never been publiſhed. After all theſe extraordinary changes of 
maſters and fortunes, he preſerved his old principles in regard to 


the Engliſh! conſtitution; as appears from another valuable and 


learned work of his, written in Knpliſh, and publiſhed in the 
reign of queen Anne, with this title:“ The Difference between 
an abſolute and limited Monarchy, as it more particularly regards 
the Engliſii Conſtitution : being a Preatiſe written by Sir John 
Forteſcue, Knight, Lord Chief Juſiice, and Lord High Chan- 
celior of England, under King Henry Vi. Faithfully tranſcribed 
from the manuſcript Copy in the Bodleian-Library, and collated 
with three other Manuſcripts. Publithed with ſome Remarks by 
John Forteſcue Aland, of the Inner-Temple, Eſq. F. R. S. 1714,” 
8vo, This author's other writings were very numerous: they 
have been carefully preſerved in libraries, and fome of them {till 
extant under the following titles : © Opuſculum de natura Legis 
Naturz, & de ejus cenſura in ſucceſſione regnorum ſupremorum.”” 
Defenſio juris Domus Lancaſtrize.” , Genealogy of the Houſe 
of Lancaſter—Of the title of the Houſe of York.” „ Genea- 
logiz Regum Scotiz.” —* A Dialogue between Underſtanding and 
Faith. —A Prayer-Book which favoured much of tie Times we 
live in,“ &c. | 

There is no accurate account of the time of his death: he is ſaid 
to have lived to upwards of ninety years of age, which the circum- 
ſtances of his life render very probable. His remains were interred 
in the church of Ebburton in Glouceſterſhire, where he had pur- 
chaſed an eſtate ; and where one of his deſcendants, in 1677, 
cauſed a monument to be repaired, upon which was the effigy 
of this venerable perſon in his robes, and added an In{cription to 
his memory. | 


FOSTER (Dr. James), an Engliſh diſtent:ng-miniſler, was 
born at Exeter, Sept. 16, 1697. His grandfather was a clergy- 
man at Kettering in Northamptonſhire ; but his father, being edu- 
cated by a dilſenting uncle, imbibed the diſſenting principles, and 
was afterwards by trade a tucker, or fuller, in Exeter. He was 
put to the free-{chool in that town carly, where the foundation of 
a friendſhip between him and Dr. Conybeare, afterwards biſhop 
of Briſtol, is ſaid to have been laid; and thence was removed to 
. | | Ff | an 
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an academy in the ſame city, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. He 
began to preach in 1718: ſoon after which a ſtrong debate aroſe 
among the Diilenters, upon the doctrine of the Trinity, and a 
ſubſcription to certain telts. The diſpute was fiercely carried on 
among them in the welt of England ; and particularly at Exeter, 
where he then reſided. His judgment determining him to embrace 
the obnoxious opinions, the clamour ſoon ran high-apainſt him; 
and he was prevailed on to quit the county of Devon, and to accept 
of an invitation to Melborne in Somerſet{hire. Here he continued 
till ſome of his orthodox hearers, not underſtanding their own pro- 
feſſed principles, which are certainly againſt teſts of any kind, had 
caught the common infection, and made the place uncaſy to him. 
J hen he removed to Aſhwick, an obſcure retreat under the hills 
of Mendip in the fame county ; where he preached to two poor 
congregations, one at Colesford, the other at Wookey near Wells, 
both of which together did not raiſe him more than 1g]. per 
annum. It ſeems to have been here that he wrote his celebrated 
„ Eiſay on Fundamentals,” and likewiſe his ſermon, “ On the 
Reſurrection of Chriſt ;** for they were both printed in 1720. 

From thence he removed to Lrowbridpe in Wiltthire, where he 
boarded with Mr. Norman, a reputable glover. ere his congre- 
gation did not conſiſt of more than twenty or thirty perſons ; and 
his finances in this place were lo very inſufticient for his ſupport, 
that he began to entertain thoughts of quitting the miniſtry, and 
of learning the glove-trade of Mr. Norman. Ulis chooſing rather 
to recur to ſome ſecular employment, than jeck, for ſuccour in the 
eſtabliſhed church, is an early inſtance of his fleadinels in the prin- 
ciples of non-conformity ; of which, however, he gave later telli— 
monies, in declining the large offer made him by Rundle, biſhop 
of Derry. About this time he was convinced by reading Dr. Gale, 
that baptiſm of the adult by immerſion was the true ſcripture— 
doQrine, and accordingly was baptited that way in London: but 
this cauſed no miſunderſtanding between him and his Preſbyterian 
congregation, While he was meditating on the poverty of his 
condition, and looking abroad for better means of ſubſiſtence, 
Divine Providence, as if delipning him for greater ſervices, raiſed 
him up a friend in Robert Houlton, Eſq. who took him into his 
houſe as a chaplain, and treated him with much humanity, And 
this ſcems to have opened his way to public notice; for, in 1723, 
he was choſen to ſucceed Dr. Gale at Barbican, where he la- 
boured as a paſtor above twenty years. 

In 1731, he publiſhed a © Defence of the Uſefulneſs, Truth, 
and Excellency of the Chriſtian Revelation,” againſt Tindal's 
40 Chrittianity as old as the Creation,” In 1744, he was chofen 
paſtor oz the independent church of Pinner's-Hall. In 1748, the 
univerlity of Aberdeen conferred on him the degree of doctor oi 

divinity ; 
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divinity; for the Scotch divines ſeem to have had the higheſt opinion 
of his merit. 

In Auguſt 1746, he attended lord Kilmarnock, who was con- 
cerned in the rebellion the year before; and they Who lived with 
him imagined, that this attendance made too deep an impreſſion on 
his tender ſympathizing ſpirit. His vivacity, at leaſt, was thence- 
forward obſerved to abate; and, in April 1750, he was viſited 
with a violent diſorder, of which he never thoroughly recovered, 
though he continued to preach more or leſs till January 1752. 
Three days after, he had another ſhock of the paralytic kind, which 
impaired his underſtanding fo, that he never poſſeſſed it rightly 
afterwards. About ten days before his end, a dead palſy ſeized 
1 but he did not loſe his ſenſes till he breathed his laſt, Nov. 5 

753. Beſides the pieces already mentioned, he publiſhed «* Tratis 
on "Hereſy,” on which ſubje& he had a controverſy with Dr. 
Stebbing: ſeveral “ Funeral Sermons,” one among the reſt for 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas Emlyn : “ An Account of Lord Kilmar- 
nock:“ four volumes of“ Sermons,” in 8vo : and two volumes 
of © Diſcourſes on Natural Religion and Social Virtue,” in qto. 

His benevolence and charities were fo cxtraordinary, that he 
never reſerved any thing for his own future uſe; and had it not 
been for two thouſand ſubſcribers to his * Diſcourſes on Natural 
Religion and Social Virtue,” he would have died extremely poor. 
in preaching, his voice was naturally ſweet, ſtrong, and diſtinct : 
his car enabled him to manage it exac! ly, as his matter required. 
His action was grave, expreſſive, free from violence, ſuch as be- 

came the pulpit, and was neceſſary to give force and energy to 
the truths there delivered. 

| — — 

FOSTER {SamveL), an Engliſh matherratician, and aſtro- 
nOmy profefſor of Gretham College, was born in Northampton- 
tire; and ſent to Emanuel- College, Cambridge, in 1616. He 
took the degree of bachelor of arts in 1619, and of maſter in 
1623. He applied early to the mathematics, and attained to great 
proticiency in that kind of knowledge, of which he gave the firit 
pc cimen in 169 4- He had an elder brother at the fame college 
with himſelf, who preyented him in a fellowſhip: however, 10 
make amends for this, he offered himſelf a candidate ſor the pro- 
feſſorſhip of a Aronomy in Greſham- College, Feb. 1636, and was 
elected the 2d of March. He quitted it again, it does not appear 
for what reaſon, Nov. 25, the ſame year, and was ſucceeded 
therein by Mr. Mungo Murray, profetlor of philoſophy at St. 
Andrews in Scotland. Murray marrying in 1641, his profeflor ſhip 
was thereby vacated ; and as Foſter had before made way for! mee, 
ſo he at preſent m Walle way tor Foſter, who-was re- elected May 2 
the ſame year. The civil war api ig out ſoon aſter, he bas 
came one of that fociety of gentlemen, who had Rated meetings 
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for een the me” philoſophy, and afterwards were eſtabliſhed 
by charter in the reign of Charles II. In 1646, Dr. Wallis, 
another member of that ſociety, received from Foſter a mathema- 
tical theorem, which he afterwards publiſhed in his « Mechanics.” 
It was not only in this branch of ſcience that he excelled, 
but he was likewiſe well verſed in the ancient languages; as 
appears from his reviſing and correcting the © LemmaTta of 
Archimedes,“ which had been tranſlated from an Arabic mann- 
ſcript into Latin, but not publithed, by Mr. John Greaves. He 
made alſo ſeveral curious obſervations upon Lclipſes, both of the 
ſun and moon, as well at Greſham-College, as in Northampton— 
ſhire, at Coventry, and in other places ; and was particularly 
famous ſor inventing, as well as improving, aſtronomical and 
other mathematical inſtruments. After a long declining ſtate of 
health, he departed this liſe in 1652, in his own apartment at 
Gretham- College. His works are, 1. The Deſcription and 
Ule of a ſmall portable Quadrant, for the more caſy finding of 
the Hour of Azimuth.” 1624, 4to. 2. The Art of Dialing, 
1639.” 4to. g. Poſthuma Folferi : containing the Deſcri prion 
of a Ruler, upon which are inſcribed divers Scales, &c. 1058.” 
a0. 4. Pour Treatiſes of Dialing, 1654,” 4to. 5. The 
Sector altered, and other Scales added, with the. Deſcription and 
Uſe thereof, invented and written by Mr. Foſter, and now pub- 
liſhed by William Leybourne, 1661.” 4to. 6. © Miſcellanies, 
or Mathematical Lucubrations of Mr. Samuel Foſter, publithed, 
apd many of them tranſlated into Engliſh, by the Care and In— 
duſtry of John 1wy (den, C. L. M. D. u hereunto he hath annexed 
ſome Things of his own.” The treatiſes in this collection are of 
different kinds, ſome of them written in Latin, ſome in Engliſh, 
and ſome promiſcuoully in both languages. 

1 here have been two other perſons of the name of FosTrR, 
who have publiihed ſome mathematical pieces. The firſt was 
WILLIAM FosTER, who was a diſciple of Mr. Oughtred, and 

afterwards a teacher of the mathematics in London. He diſtin. 
„ himſelf by a book, which he dedicated to Sir Kenelm 
igby, with this title, he Circles of Proportion, and the Ho- 
rizontal Inſtrument, &c. 1633,” to. The other. was MARK 
FOSTER, who publiſhed « A "Treatiſe of Trigonometry,” but 
lived later in point of time than either of the other two. 
— —— 

FOSTER (Jon), an excellent claſſic ſcholar, was born in 
1731, at Windlor. the propinquity of which to Eton was for— 
tunately for him the motive for ſending him to that college for his 
education, where, at a very early age, he manitctted great abilities, 
and, in an uncommon manner, bafled all the hardſh! ps which 
other boys in their progreſs ulually encounter, Me, 1 1owever, had 
two conſiderable advantages; the tirlt, being received as a pupil 
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by the late Rev. Septimius Plumptree, then one of the aſſiſtants; 
and the ſecond, that he was noticed by the reverend and very 
learned Dr. John Burton, vice-provoſt of Eton; by the abilities 
of the former in the Greek language, and of the latter in the He- 
brew, Mr. Foſter profited exceedingly. It was a matter highly 
pleaſing to them, that they did not throw their ſeed on a barren 
{oil ; whatever inſtruction he received, he cultivated inceſſantly; 
and it is but juſtice to add, he in a great meaſure excelled his con- 
temporaries. His learning and his ſobriety recommended him to 
many friends while he continued at Eton, which was till 1748, 
when he was elected at King's-College in Cambridge. Mr. Foſter 
here improved himſelf under the late provoſt Dr. Wm. George, a 
Grecian and a ſcholar. At the expiration of three years he there 
(as uſual) became a fellow, and ſhortly atterwards was ſent for to 
Lion by the late Dr. Edward Barnard, to be one of his aſſiſtants. 
At the reſignation of this great maſter, which happened Oct. 25, 
1705, being choſen provoſt on the death of Dr. Sieech, he exerted 
his whole intereſt for Dr. Foſter to ſucceed him in the maſlerſhip, 
and by his weight in the college he carried his point, But it did 
not prove fortunate for his ſucceſſor, or for the feminary ; the tem- 
per, the manner, the perſuaſion, the politeneſs, the knowledge of 
the world, which Dr. Barnard ſo eminently diſplayed, did not ap- 
pear in his ſucceſſor. Dr. Foſter could not long ſupport himſelf 
in this ſituation; his paſliyns undermined his health, and, notwith- 
{landing iis abilities as a ſcholar, his government was defective, 
his authority inſufficient, and he judged it belt to reſign, that he 
might. not deſtroy a fabric which he found himſelf unequal to 
ſupport. He did not-retire unrewarded; his majeſty, on the death 
of Dr. Sumncr, in 1772, beſtowed on him a canonry of Windſor. 
This he did not long enjoy; on account of his health he was 
obliged to go to the German Spa, where he died in September 
the year following. His remains were interred there, but after- 
wards removed io Windſor, and re- depoſited near thoſe of his fa. 


ther, who had been mayor of the corporation, where there 1s a 
Latin inſcription written by himſelf. Dr. Foſter publiſhed, « An 


F.ilay on the different Nature of Accent and Quantity, with their 
Uſe and Application in the Pronunciation of the Englith, Latin, 
and Greek Languages, &c.” It was printed in 1702. He lelt 
leveral ingenious exerciſes in MS. | — 


FOTHERGILL (GEORGE), D. D. and principal of St. 
Edmund-Hall in Oxford, was the eldeſt of ſeven ſons of Henry 
and Elizabeth Fothergill, He w:s born on the laſt day of the 


year 1705, N. S. at Lockholme in Ravenſtonedale, in the county 
of Weltmoreland ; where the family had Jong been ſituated and 


pofſeſſed of a competent eſtate, which had deſcended from father 
to ſon for many generations. He received the firlt part of his 
| 3 education 
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education in the place of his nativity, at a free grammar-ſchool, 
founded and endowed by a perſon of the fame name and family, 
He was afterwards removed to Kendal-School, and from thence, 
at ſixteen years of age, to Queen's-College in Oxford; where he 
became fellow and an eminent tutor. 

Oct. 17, 1751, he was elected principal of St. Edmund-Hall, 
and preſented to the vicarage of Bramley in Hampthire. After 
having been long atilicted with an aſthma, he died Oct. 5, 1760, 
and was buried in the chapel of Edmund-Hall, at the north end 
of the communton-table ; where his modeſty forbade any monu- 
ment to be erected to his memory. He was author of two volumes 
of ſermons, in 8vo., The firlt confiſts of occaſional diſcourſes 
publithed by himſelf; the ſecond was printed from his MSS. and 
publiſhed by his brother. | 
—— {RL 

FOTHERGILL (Jon), an eminent ape of our own 
times, fon of John and Margaret, nakers, was born March 8, 
1712, at Carr-End 1 in Yorkthire, where his father, who had been 
a brewer at Knarefhorough (after having travelled from one end 
of America to the other) lived retired on a ſmall eſtate which he 
cultivated, and which came afterwards to his. eldeſt fon Alex- 
ander, who {tudicd the Jaw, but was not regularly bred to that 
proteſſion. John was the fecond ſon. Joſeph, the third fon, was 
an ironmonger at Stockport. in Chethire, e he died a few 
vears ago. Samuel, the fourth fon, went to America, and became 
a celebrated preacher among the ()nakers, There was alſo a filter, 
Anne, who lived with the . and furvived him. 

John received his education under the kind care of his grand— 
father Thomas Hough, a perion of fortune in Cheſhire (which 
gave him a pre: lilection for that co: anty) and at Sedburg in York- 
thire. About 1718 he was put apprentice to Benjamin Bartlett, 

apothecary, at Bradford, whence he removed to London, Oct. 20, 
5 75 and ſtudied two years as a pupil of Dr. (afterwards Sir Edward) 
Wilmot, at St. Thomas's-Hofpital. He afterwards went to the 
univerlity of Edinburgh, to ſtudy phyſic, and took his doctor's 
degree there. From þ.dinburgh he went to Leyden, whence, after 
a ſhort ſtay, he travelled through ſome parts of France and Ger- 
many, 2 and, retu irning to Kngla ind, began his practice in London 
about 1740, in a houſe in \White-Hart-Court, Lombard-Street 
{where he reſided till his removal to Harpur-Street in 1767) and 
acquired both reputation and fortune. He was: admitted a licen- 
tiate of the College of Phylicians of London in 1740, and in 1754 
fellow of Edinburgh, to which he was a conſiderable benefactor. 
Inj1753, he became a member both of the Royal and Antiqua- 
0 an ene $: and was at his death a member of the Royal Me- 

ical Society at Paris. HC continued his practice with uninter- 
ney Bip ſuccels till within the laſt two years of his life, when the 
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illneſs, which he had brought upon himſelf by unremitted attention, 
obliged him to give up a conſiderable part of it. Belides his atten- 
tion to medical ſcience, he had imbibed an early taſte for natural 
hiſtory, improved by his friend Peter Collinſon, and employed 
himſelf on coquillage and ſmaller objects of botany, He was for 
many years a valuable contributor to the Gentleman's Magazine. 
He had very extenſive practice, but he did not add to his art any 
great or various improvements. His pamphlet on the ulcerous fore 
throat is, on every account, the bett of his in which 
owes much of its merit to the information of the late Drs. Lether- 
land or Sylveiter. It was firit printed | in 1749, on the re-appear- 
ance of that fatal diſorder which in 1730 had carried off the two 
only ſons of Mr. Pelham. In 1762, Dr. Fothergill purchaſed 


an eftate at Upton in Eſſex, and formed a botanic- garden, the ſecond * 


in Europe: Kew is the firſt. In 1766 he began Tegularly to with- 
draw, "high NMidiummer to Michaelmas, from the exceilive fatigue 
of his profeſſion, to Lee- Hall, near Middlewich, in Cheſhire, which, 
though he only rented it by the year, he had ſpared no expence to 
1 He took no fees during this receſs, but attended to 
preſcribe gratis at an inn at Middlewich once a week, Some time 
before his death he had been indultrious to contrive a method of 
generating and prelerving ice in the Weſt-Indies. At his expence 
ally was made and printed an entire new tranflation of the whole 
Bible, from the Hebrew and Greek originals, by Anthony Purver, 
a Quaker, in two volumes, 1764, folio, and alſo, in 1780, an 
edition of biſh. p Percy's © Key to the New Teitament,” adapted 
to the ule of a ſeminary of young Quakers, at Ackworth, near 
Leeds, in Yorkſhire, founded in 17 78 by the Society, who pur- 
chaſed, by a {ubicription in v SIE Dy Fothe reill ſtood foremoſt, 

the houle- and an eſtate of thirty acres, which the Foundling— 
Hoſpital held there, but which they found inconvenient for their 
purpole, on account of diſtance. Among the other beneficent 
{chemes ſuggcited by Dr. Fothergill were thoſe of bringing f1{h 
to London by land carriage, which, tnough it did not in every 
reſpect ſucceed, tended 0 aclt troy a lu poſed combination : "ant 

to render bread much cheaper, though equally Wholeſome to the 

poor, a method of making it with one part of potatoes, and three 

parts of houſehoid Hour 1 nis public benciactions, his encou— 
ragements of {cience, the inſtances of his attention to the health, 
the police, the convenience af the MCtrop! olis, &c. we cannot pre- 
tend to ſpe cily. The fortune which Dr. Fothergill had acquired 
was in mente and, taking all things together, the houſe and 
moveables in Harpur-Street, the pre operty in FEfſex, and the eſtate 
in Chethire (which he held on a | ale) and his r ready. money, the 
Computation nitilt be 80,0920]. 1115 bufineſs, when he was in full 
pe e (for his inability cauſedzhim Jaticrly to ceaſe} was calcit- 
culated at near 7000l, per annum. In the Influenza of 177.5 and 
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1776, he is ſaid to have had fixty patients on his liſt daily, and 
his profit was eſtimated at 8000l. per ann. The diſorder which 
haſtened his death was a fchirrus of the proſtata, an obſtruction 
in the bladder, in which were found after his death two quarts of 
water, which had been gradually coming on him for ſix years paſt, 
occaſioned by a delicacy, which made him unwilling to alight from 
his carriage; and when, after his temporary recovery from it the 
year before he died, he ſubmitted to uſe relief in his carriage, it 
was too late. He died at his houſe in Harpur-Street, Dec. 26, 
1780; and his remains were interred, January 5, 1781, in the 
Quakers burying-gretinGat Winchmore- Lil. N 

N — — 

FOUNTAINE (Sir Ax DpREW), knt. whoſe anceſtors were 
ſeated at Narford in Norfolk ſo carly as the reign of Henry III. 
was educated as a commoner of Chriſt-Chnrch, Oxford, under 
the care of that eminent encourager of literature, Dr. Aldrich. 
He at the ſame time ſtudied, under Dr. Hickes, the Anglo-Saxon 
language, and its antiquities; of which he publiſhed a ſpecimen 
in Hickes's “ T heſaurus,” under the title of“ Numiſmata Anglo- 
Saxonica & Anglo-Danica, breviter illuſtrata ab Andreæ Fountaine, 
eq. aur. & xdis Chriſti Oxon. alumno. Oxon. 1705,” in which 
year Mr. Hearne dedicated to him his edition of Juſtin the Hiſto- 
rian. He received the honour of knighthood from king William; 
and travelled over moſt parts of Europe : where he made a large 
and valuable collection of pictures, ancient ſtatues, medals, and 
inſcriptions ; and, while in Italy, acquired ſuch a knowledge of 
virta, that the dealers in antiquities were not able to impoſe on him. 
In 1709, his judgment and fancy were exerted in embelliſhing 
the © Pale of a Tub” with deſigns almoſt equal to the excellent 
ſatire they illuſtrate. At this period he enjoyed the friendſhip of 
the molt diſtinguiſhed wits, and of Swift in particular, who re- 
peatedly mentions him in the Journal to Stella in terms of high 
regard. In December 1710, when Sir Andrew was given over by 
his phyſicians, Swift viſited him, foretold his recovery, and re- 
joiced at it. Sir Andrew was vice-chamberlain to queen Caroline 
whalit princeſs of Wales and after ſhe was queen, and tutor to 

rince William, for whom he was inſtalled (as proxy) knight of 

the Bath, and had on that occaſion a patent granted him, dated 
Jan. 14, 172, for adding ſupporters to his arms. Elizabeth his 
filter married Col. Clent of Knightwick in Worceſterſhire. By 
his {kill and judgment he furniſhed the molt contiderable cabinets 
of this kingdom, to his own no {mall emolument ; being a pertect 
connoiſſeur in medals, ancient as well as modern. In 1727, he 
was appointed warden of the mint, an office which he held till 
his death, which happened Sept. 4, 1753. He was buried at Nar- 
ford in Norfolk, where he had erected an elegant feat, and formed 
a fine collection .of old china-ware, a valuable library, and an 
| excellent 
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excellent collection of pictures, coins, and many other rare pieces 
of antiquity. | 1 
— — 

FOUQUIER (JANrESs), a Flemiſh painter of the 17th century, 
was one of the moſt learned and celebrated landſcape painters that 
ever was. Some have placed him ſo near Titian, as to make the 
difference of their pictures conſiſt, rather in the countries repre- 
ſented, than in the goodneſs of the pieces. "The principles they 
went upon are the fame, and the colouring alike good and regular. 
He painted for Rubens, of whom he learned the eſſentials of his 
art. The Elector-Palatine employed him at Heidelburg, and 
from thence he went to Paris ; where, though he worked a long 
time, and was well paid for what he did, yet he grew poor for 
want of conduct, and died in the houſe of an ordinary painter 
called Silvain, who lived in the ſuburbs of St. Jaques. 

| S | 

FOURCROY (CrarLts RENE Dt), marechal de camp, 
grand croſs of the order of St. Louis, director of the royal corps 
of engineers, member of the council at war and of the naval 
council, and free aſſociate of the Academy of Sciences, was born 
at Paris, Jan. 19, 1715. He was the ſon of Charles de Fourcroy, 
an eminent counſellor at law, and Elizabeth L Heritier. Deſtined 
to the bar as an hereditary profeſſion, his inclination impelled 
him into the paths of ſcience, and accident led him into the corps 
of engineers. An officer of that corps was involved in an impor- 
tant law-fuit, which he choſe M. de Fourcroy to conduct. M. de 
Fourcroy directed his fon to converſe. with the officer for the pur- 
poſe of procuring every information neceſſary to the ſucceſs of Jus 
cauſe; but the youth, whole thirſt of ſcience was already con— 
{picuous, ſhewed leſs attention to the particulars of the law-ſuit, 
than defire to be acquainted with what concerned the ſervice of an 
engineer. He found no difficulty in diſpoſing the officer to gratify 
his inclinations, and being informed of the preliminary itudies 
requiſite to an admiſſion into that body, he immediately began to 
purſue them with ardour and perſeverance, and was ſoon enabled 
to offer himſelf for examination. 1 i 

In i736 he was admitted into the corps, and was employed 
under marſhal d'Asfield. His activity, zeal, and knowledge above 
his years, procured him the, confidence of his commander; but 
remarking an error in a project which the marſhal communicated 
to him, he informed him of it. For this at firſt he received thanks; 
but unluckily he was imprudent enongh to: intruit this little ſecret 
of his vanity to his mother, and her maternal tenderneſs was equally 
indiſcreet. The marthal had not greatnets of mind enough to be 
indulgent, or ability enough not to be afraid of avowing that he 
was liable to miſtake; and it was long evident that he had not 
iorgiven M. de Fourcroy, both from the commiſſions which he 
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gave him, and his general regulations, which always tended to 
prevent his promotion. But obſtacles of this kind depreſs only 
moderate talents and moderate reſolution. From theſe M. de 
Fourcroy learned at an early period to expect nothing but from his 
ſervices ; and he was deſtined to prove by his example, that virtue 
is one of the roads to fortune, and perhaps not the leaſt lecure. 

Engaged in every campaign of the war of 1740, he was charged, 
though young, with ſome important commiſſions; and his applica- 
tion during the peace procured him employment in the ſucceeding 
war. He made three campaigns in Germany, and in 1761 was 
commander of the engineers on the coaſt of Brittany when the 
Engliſh took Belleiſle. In 1762 he made a campaign in Portugal, 
where he was preſent at the ſiege of Almeyda. 

Every day M. de Fourcroy worked fourteen hours in his cloſer, 
when the duties of the ſervice did not compel him to quit it. The 
microſcopical obſervations in the Treatiſe on the Heart, which 
does ſo much honour to Mr. Senac, are almoſt all by M. de Four- 
croy. Many of his remarks and obſervations make a part of M. 
Duhamel's Treatiſe on Fiſhing, in which we find the firſt traces 
of Spallanzani's experiments on hybridous fiſh. M. de Fourcroy 
had feen thele experiments in a fiſh-pond in Germany, and gave 
an account of them to Mr. Duhamel. To him M. Duhamel was 
indebted alſo for ſome experiments with which he has enriched his 
*Freatiſe on Foreſts. M. de la Lande too has acknowledged, that 
he owes him many faQs and reflections, of which he has availed 
himſelf in his work on Tides. Amongſt the Effays that M. de 
Fourcroy publiſhed ſeparately, is one, in which he examines how 
we may judge of the height to which certain birds of paſſage raiſe 
themſelves, by knowing that of the point at which they ceale to be 
viſible. . He publiſhed the Art of Brickmaking, which forms a 
part of the collection of the academy, to which he allo ſent feveral 
eſſays that were approved and inſerted in their works. The margin 
of his Collection of the Academy relative to the Arts he has filled 
with notes, as it was his prattice when he read it to examine the 
calculations, and correct thera if they were not accurate. 

M. de Fourcroy was employed ſucceſſively in various parts of the 
Kingdom; principally, indeed, at Calais, at Rouſillon, and in Cor- 
ſica. Every where he ſerved with diligence, and every where he 
acquired eſteem and veneration. Of this conduct he received the 
reward in the molt flattering manner. M. de St. Germain being 
appointed miniſter at war, wiſhed to avail himſelf in his office of 
the abilities of ſome ſupertor officer in the corps of ehgineers. On 
this he conſulted the direttors of that corps, then aſſembled at 
Verfailles. All with an unanimous voice pointed out M. de Fourcroy, 
as the moſt capable of fulfilling the intentions of the miniſter. NI. 
de St. Germain, who was ſcarcely acquainted with M. de Four- 
roy, wrote to him to come to Perpignan, where he reſided. 4 
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the miniſter told this gentleman, that he had ſent for him without 
knowing him, to fill a poſt near himfelf, and that he was recom- 
mended by the officers of his corps, his aſtoniſhment may eaſily be 
conceived. Of the opinion given of him he ſhewed himſelf wor- 
thy; and his conduct, both public and private, made him honoured 
and reſpected. | | 1 

A life thus buſy was rendered more happy by a ſentiment, 
which, born at an early period, expired but with his life. The 
daughter of M. Le Maiſtre, the neighbour and friend of his father, 
and like him famous at the bar, was the companion of his youthful 
ſports, and inſenſibly choſen by him as the partner of his future 
days. The vacations of each year brought together the two youn 
friends, whole minds were fo attuned to each other as if they ha 
never been ſeparated. Both without fortune, they contented them- 
ſelves with loving each other always, and ſeeing each other ſome- 
times, till prudence ſhould permit them a cloſer union. Fourteen 
years pafted without any inquietude but what abſence occafioned. 
After marriage, enjoyment weakened not their paſſion, as the ſacri- 
fice they had made of it to reaſon had not diſturbed their tranquil- 
lity. Perhaps we have not another inſtance of a paſſion continuing 
{ſeventy years, always tender, always the chief (nay the ſole, ſince 
what they bore for an only daughter conſtituted a part of it) which 
laſted uniformly from infancy to old age, not weakened, not once 
obſcured by the leaſt cloud, not once diſturbed by the {lighteſt cold- 
nels or negligence. 

Employed to his laſt moment in his country's ſervice, M. de 
Fourcroy died January 12, 1791, regretted by his family, his 
friends, and his corps. 


| — a : 
FOURMONT (STzertxn), profeſſor of the Arabic and Chineſe 
languages at Paris, was born at Herbelay near Paris, in 1683, of 4 
good family. He learned the elements of the Latin tongne from 


the curate of that place; but, loſing his father when very young, 


he ſell to the care of an uncle, who had him to Paris at his houſe, 
and overlooked his ſtudies. He went through the courſes of Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Philoſophy, in different com} and happening to 
meet with the abbe Sevin, who loved ſtudy as well as himſelf, 
they formed a ſcheme of reading all the Greek and Latin poets 
together. As the exerciſes of the ſociety employed molt of their 
hours by day, they found means to continue this taſk ſecretly by 


mght; and this being conſidered as à breach of diſcipline, the 


ſuperior thought fit to exclude them from the community. Four- 
mont retired to the college of Montaign, and there had the very 


chambers which formerly belonged to Eraſmus z and here the abbs 
Sevin continued to viſit him, when they went on with their work 
without interruption. Fourmont joined to this purſuit the ſtudy of 
the Oriental tongues, in which he madea very uncommon progrefs. 
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He afterwards was employed in reading lectures: he explained 
the Greek fathers to ſome, and the Hebrew and Syriac languages 
to others. After that, he undertook the education of the ſons of 
the duke d' Antin, who were committed to his care, and ſtudied in 
the college of Harcourt. He was at the ſame time received an 
advocate: but, the law not being ſuited to his taſte, he returned to 
his former ſtudies. He contracted then an acquaintance with the 
abbe Bignon, at whole inſtigation he Ne himſelf to the Chineſe 
tongue, in which he ſucceeded beyond his expectations: for he had 
a prodigious memory, and a particular turn for languages. He 


became known to the count de Toledo, who was infinitely pleaſed 


with his converſation, and made him great offers, if he would go 
into Spain: but Fourmont refuſed. In 1715, he ſucceeded M. 
Galland to the Arabic chair in the College-Royal. The ſame year, 
he was admitted a member of the Academy of Inſcriptions; of the 
Royal Society at London, in 1738 ; and of that of Berlin, in 1741. 
He was often conſulted by the duke of Orleans, who had a parti- 
cular eſteem for him, and made him one of his ſecretaries. He 
died at Paris in 1743. 
His moſt conſiderable works are, 1.“ The Roots of the Latin 
Tongue in Metre.” 92. Critical Reflections upon Ancient 
Hiſtory.“ 2 vols. 4to. g. © Meditationes Siniciæ.“ fol. 4. A 
Chineſe Grammar, in Latin.” fol. 5. © Several Diſſertations, 

rinted in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions, &c.” 
He left ſeveral works in manuſcript. His younger brother, Michael 
Fourmont, was an eccleliaſtic, a profeſſor of the Syriac tongue in 
the Royal-College, a member allo of the Academy of Inſcrip- 
tions ; and who tied In 1740. | 

FOURNIER (PETER SIMON), a French engraver and founder 
of letters, was born at Paris in 1712, and excelled in his profeſ- 
ſion. His letters not only embelliſhed the typographical art, but 
his genius illuſtrated and enlarged it. He publiſhed, in 1737, a 
table of proportions to be oblerved between letters, in order to 


determine their height and relations to each other. This ingenious 


artiſt aſcended to the very origin of Printing, for the fake of 
knowing it thoroughly. He produced at different times ſeveral 
hiſtorical and critical diſſertations upon the riſe and progreſs of the 
Art Typographical, which have ſince been collected and publiſhed 
in one volume, 8vo. divided into three parts: the laſt includes a 
curious hiſtory of the engravers in wood. But the moſt important 
work of Fournier, is his «© Manuel Typographique, utile aux gens 
de Lettres, et a ceux qui exercent les differents parties de I'Art de 
I'Imprimeric,” in 2 vols. 8vo. The author meant to have added 
two more, but was prevented by his death, which happened in 
1768. In this“ Manuel“ are ſpecimens of all the different cha- 
racters he inveuted, f 
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- publiſhed, « Dæmonium Meridianum : Satan at noon, or Anti- 
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FOWLER (Joux), a noted Engliſhman, was born at Briſtol, 
educated at Wickham's-School, and admitted a fellow of New- 
College in Oxford in 2555, after he had ſerved two years of pro- 
bation. Four years after, he reſigned it; and, leaving England 
about that time, took upon him the trade. of printing, which he 
exerciſed partly at Antwerp, and partly at Louvain ; and thus did 
ſignal ſervice to the Papiſts, in printing their books againſt the 
Proteſtant writers. He was well skilled in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, a tolerabfe poet and orator. He reduced into a compen- 
dium the Theological Sums of "Thomas Aquinas. He wrote 
« Additiones in Chronica Genebrand: ;” a © Pfalter for Catholics,”? 
which was anſwered by Sampſon Dean of Chriſt-Church in Oxford; 
epigrams, and other verſes. He allo tranſlated from Latin into 
Engliſh, The Epiſtle of Oforius,” and «© The Oration of Pet, 
Frarin of Antwerp, againſt the unlawful Inſurrection of the 
Proteſtants, under pretence to reform Religion. Antwerp, 1506.”” 
This was anſwered by William Fulke, divinity-profeſſor in Cam- 
bridge. Fowler died at Newmark in Germany, in 1578. 
: — — : 

FOWLER (CnrrsTrornes), a man of ſome parts and learn- 
ing, but an unhappy inſtance of the weakneſs of the human 
underſtanding, was born at Marlborough in Wiltſhire, in 16113 
and became a member of Magdalen-College in Oxford, but 
afterwaxds of St. Edmund's-Hall. He entered into orders, and 


| bghaved for ſome time as a clergyman of the church of England; 


but, upon the turn of the times in 1641, he cloſed with the 
Preſbyterians, having before been puritanically affected, took the 
Covenant, and became a very conceited and fantaſtical preacher 
_— them. After rambling from place to place, he was vicar of 
St. Mary's church in Reading, and at length fellow of Eton- 
College. He was an aſſiſtant to the commiiſioners of Berkſhire, 
for the ejection of ſuch as were then called by the godly party 


ſcandalous, ignorant, and inſufficient miniſters. In 1655. he 


chriſtian Blaſphemies, Anti-ſcriptural Deviliſms, &c. evidenced by 


the Light of Truth, and puniſhed by the Hand of Juſtice. Being : 
a ſincere Relation of the 5 


roccedings of the Commiſſioners of the 
9 of Berks againſt John Pordage, late Rector of Bradfield 
in Berks.” This miniſter was ejected by the ſaid commiſſioners, 
for „ being converſant, as they ſaid, with evil ſpirits, and for 
blaſphemy, ignorance, &c. After the Reſtoration, our author loſt 
his preferments, retired to London, and afterward to Kennington, 


carrying on the trade of conventicling to the laſt. He died in 


1676; and was elteemed little better than diſtracted for ſome time 


before his death. He wrote other pieces. 


FOWLER 
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he became chaplain to Arabella counteſs of Kent, who preſented 
him to the rectory of Northill in Bedford{hire. Having been 
educated in the Preſbyterian way, he ſcrupled about conformity at 
the reſtoration; but conformed afterwards, and became a great 
ornament to the church. His excellent moral writings rendered 
him ſo conſiderable, that archbiſhop Sheldon, in order to introduce 
him into the metropolis of the kingdom, collated him, in 1673, to 
the reQtory of All-Hallows, Bread-Street. In 167g, he was made 
prebendary of Glouceſter; and in 1681, vicar of St. Giles's, 
Cripplegate, The ſame year, he accumulated the deprecs of ba- 
chelor and doctor of divinity. During the ſtruggle between Pro- 
teſtantiſm and Popery in this kingdom, he appeared to great advan- 
tage in defence of the former: but this rendered him obnoxious to 
the court, and in all probability cauſed a profecution againit him, 
in 1685; by ſome of his pariſhioners; who alleged, that he was 
guilty of Whiggiſm, that he admitted to the communion excom- 
municated perſons before they were abſolved, &c. We are told, 
this matter was carried ſo far, that, after a trial at DoQors-Com- 
mons, he was ſuſpended, under the pretence of having acted in 
ſeveral reſpe&s contrary to the canons of the church. However, 
this affront did not intimidate him from doing what he thought his 
duty: for he was the ſecond, who, in 1688, ſigned a reſolution 
entered into by the London clergy, not to read king James's new 
declaration for liberty of conſcience. He was rewarded for this 
and other ſervices at the revalution ; for, in 1691, he was preferred 
to the ſee of Glouceſter, in which he continued till his death; and 
this happened at Chelfea in 1714, in his 82d year. 

He was the author of many excellent works: as, 1. © The 
Principles and Practices of certain moderate Divines of the 
Church of England, abuſively called Latitudinarians, greatly 
miſunderſtood, truly repreſented and defended, &c. 1670.” 8vo. 
This is written in the way of dialogue. 2. The Deſign of 
Chriſtianity: or, a plain Demonſtration and Improvement of this 
Propoſition, viz. that the enduing Men with inward real Righte- 
ouſneſs and true Holineſs, was the ultimate End of our Saviour's 
coming into the World, and is the great Intendment of his bleſſed 
Goipel, 1671.“ 8vo. John Bunyan, the author of the Pilgrim's 
Progrets, having writ againſt this book, the author vindicated it in, 
3. Dirt wiped out: or a manifeſt Diſcovery of the groſs Igno- 
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rance, Erroneouſneſs, and moſt unchriſtian and wicked Spirit of 
one John Bunyan, Lay-Preacher in Bedford, &c. 1672.“ 4to. 
4. © Libertas Evangelica: or, a Diſcourſe of Chriſtian Liberty. 
Being a further Purſuance of the Deſign of Chriſtianity, 1680.“ 
8v0. 5- Some Pieces againſt Popery : as, The Reſolution of 
this Caſe of Conſcience, whether the Church of England's ſym- 
bolizing, fo far as it doth with the Church of Rome, makes it 
Jawful to hold Communion with the Church of Rome? 1683.” 
406; „ A Detence of the Reſolution, &c. 1684.“ 4to. 7. 
© Examination of Cardinal Bellarmine's fourth Note of the Church, 
viz. Amplitude, or Multitude and Variety of Believers.” 8.“ The 
Texts which Papiſts cite out of the Bible, for the Proof of their 
Doctrine concerning the Obſeurity of the Holy Scriptures, exa- 
mined, 1687.” 4to. The two lait are printed in “ The Preſer- 
vative againſt Popery,” fol. 9. Certain Propoſitions, by which 
the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity is fo explained, according to the 
ancient Fathers, as to ſpeak it not contradictory to natural Reafon. 
Together with a Defence of them, &c. 1694.“ 4to. 10. © A 
Second Defence of the Propoſitions, &c. 1695.” 4to. 11. Nine 
Occaſional Sermons : one of which was on The great Wickedneſs 
and miſchievous Effects of Slandering, preached in the Pariſh-Church 
of St. Giles's, Nov. 15, 1685, on Pſalm ci. 5. with a large Preface of 
the Author, and Concluſion in his own Vindication, 1685.” 4to. 
12. An Anſwer to the Paper delivered by Mr. Aſhton at his Execu- 
tion, 1690.“ qto. 13. © A Niſcourſe on the great Diſingenuity and 
Unreafonablenets of repinining at afflicting Providences, and 
of the Influence which they ought to have upon us, publiſhed 
upon Occaſion of the Death of Queen Mary: with a Preface 
containing ſome Obſervations touching her excellent Endowments 
and exemplary Liſe, 1693.“ &vo. | | 

This worthy biſhop was twice married, and had by his firſt 
wite ſeveral children. 


— — 

FOX (EpwarD), an eminent ſtateſman, almoner to Henry 
VIII. and biſhop of Hereford, was born at Durſley in Glouceſter- 
hire; but it is not mentioned in what year. After paſſing through 
Eton-School, he was admitted of King's-College in Cambridge, 
1512, and elected provoſt of the ſame in 1528, which place he 
kept to the time of his death. Being recommended to cardinal 
Wolſey as a man of an acute ſpirit and political turn, he was taken 
into his ſervice; and, fome think it was he who put the cardinal 
upon aſpiring to the papacy. In 1528, he was ſent ambaſſador to 
Rome, jointly with Stephen Gardiner, afterwards bithop of Win- 
cheſter, in order to obtain new bulls from Clement VII. for 
Henry's divorce from Catherine of Arragon. He was then almoner 
to the king; and reputed one of the beſt divines in England. He 
was atterwards employed in embaſſics both in France and Germany. 
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In 1535, he was promoted to the biſhopric of Hereford. He 
was the principal pillar of the reformation, as to the politic and 
prudential part of it; being of more activity and no leſs ability 
than Cranmer himſelf: but he adted more tecretly than Cranmer, 
and by that means did not bring himſelf into danger of ſuffering 
on that account. A fe, months after his contecration, he was 
ſent ambaſſador to the Proteſtant princes in Germany, then aſſem- 
bled at Smalcald ; whom he exhoried to unite, in point of doctrine, 
with the church of England. He {pent the winter at Wirtemburg, 


and held ſeveral conferences with ſome of the German divincs, 


endeavouring to conclude a treaty with them upon many articles of 
religion: but nothing was el flected. He returned to England in 
1536, and died at London in 1338. 
He publiſhed a book, „De vera differentia Regiæ Poteſtatis et 
Eccleſiaſticæ, et quæ lit ipſa veritas et virtus utriulque, 1534 and 
1538. It was tranſlated into Engliſh by Henry, lord Stafford. 
Hi allo wrote annotations upon Mantuan the poet, and other 
Tugitive pieces. 
FOX (Joax), an Englith divine and charch-hiſtorian, was 
born at Boſton in Lincolnſhire, of honeit and reputable parents, 
in 1517 ; the very 525 that Luther began to oppole the errors 
of the church of Rome, Ilis father dying when he'was young, 
and his mother marrying again, he fell under the tutelage of a 
father-in-law, with whom be dwelt till the age of ſixteen. Then 
he was enteral of Prazen-Nouſe-College in Oxford; and, in May 
1338, took the degree of bachelor of arts. His uncommon 
abilities and learning loon cfittinguithed him, inſomuch that he was 
cholen fellow of Magdalen-Colle ge, and proceeded maſter of arts 
in 1543. He diſco vered in his younger years a genius for poetry, 
and wrote in an elepant flyle ſev eral Latin comedies : ; the ſubjects 
of which were taken from the 8 criptures. We have a comedy 
of his, entitled. De Chriſto 'Triumphante,” printed in 1551 ; 
which was tranſlated into Englith by Richard Day, fon of John 
Day, the famous printer in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
He afterwards applied himſelf to divinity, with ſomewhat more 
fervency than circumſpection; and diſcovered himſelf in favour 


of the Reformation then in hand, before he was known to thoſe 


who maintained the cauſe, or were of ability to protect the main- 
tainers of 1t. In order to make himſelf a judge of the contro- 
verlies which then divided the church, his firſt care was to ſearch 


d igently into the ancient and modern hiſtory of it; to lean its 


beginning, by what arts it flourithed, and by what 1 it began 
to decline; to conſider the cauſes of thei controverſies and diflen- 
tions wW bich nad ariſen in the church, and to weigh attentively of 
what moment and conſequence they were to religion. Jo this end 


he applied himſelf with ſuch zeal and indultry, that, as we are 
2 told 


& 


— 5 


LI 


told in his life, before he was thirty years of age, he had read over 
all the Greek and Latin fathers, the ſchoolmen, the councils, the 
conſiſtories; and had alſo acquired a competent ſkill in the Hebrew 
language. But from this ſtrict application by day and by night, for- 
ſaking his friends for the moſt ſolitary retirement, and above all 
from abſenting himſelf from the public worthip, aroſe ſuſpicions 
of his alienation from the church; in which his enemies being 
ſoon confirmed, he was, in 1545, accuſed and condemned of 
hereſy, expelled his college, and thought to have been favourably 
dealt with, that he eſcaped with his life. 0 | 
Now forſaken by friends and relations, he was reduced to great 
diſtreſs ; when he was taken into the houſe of Sir Thomas Lucy. 
of Warwickſhire, to be tutor to his children. Here he married a 
citizen's daughter of Coventry, and continued in Sir Thomas's 
family, till his children were g 

time with his wife's father at Coventry. He removed to London 
a few years before king Henry's death; where having neither em- 
ployment nor preterment, he was again driven to great neceſſities 
and diſtreſs, He was relieved, however, from this in a moft 
ſtrange manner. As he was ſitting one day in St. Paul's-Church, 
almolt ſpent with long faſting, there came to him a perſon, whom 


he never remembered to have ſeen before, who, fitting down by 


him, accoſted him very familiarly, and put into his hands an untold 
tum of money; bidding him to be of good cheer, to be careful of 
himſelf, and to_uſe all means to prolong his lite, for that in a 
iew days new hopes were at hand, and new means of ſubliſtence. 
Fox tried all methods to find out the perſon by whom he was ſo 
ſeaſonably reheved, but in vain ; however, the prediction was ful- 
tilled, for within three days he was taken into the ſervice of the 
ducheſs of Richmond, to be tutor to her nephew, the earl of Surrey's 
children; who, upon the commitment of the earl and his father, 
the duke of Norfolk, to the Tower, were ſent to be educated 
under the care and inſpection of the duchels of Richmond. 

In this family he lived, at Ryegate in Surrey, during the latter 
part of Henry's reign, the five years reign of Edward, and part 
of Mary's; being at this time protected by one of his pupils, then 
duke of Norfolk. Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, was however 
determined to have him ſcized, and laid many ſnares and ſtratagems 
tor him. The duke, perceiving that danger was at hand, thought 
it time for Fox to retire, and accordingly furnithed him with the 
means to go beyond ſga. He found, before he could put to ſea, 
that Gardiner had iſſued out a warrant for apprehending him, and 
was Cauiing the molt diligent fearch to be made for him; never- 
theleſs, he at length eſcaped, with his wife then big with child, 


got over to Newport- Haven, travelled to Antwerp and Francktort, 


and from thence to Balil in Germany, where numbers of Englith 
lubjects reſorted in thole times of perſecution. He maintained him- 
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grown up; after which he ſpent ſome 
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ſelf and family in this city, by correcting the preſs for Oporinus, 
a celebrated printer; and it was here, that he laid the plan of his 
famous work, entitled, The Hiſtory of the Acts and Mony- 
ments of the Church.” He had publilned at Straſburg, in 1554, 
in 8yo. «© Commentarii Rerum in Ecclelia geſtarum, maximarum- 
que per totam Europam perſecutionum a Wiclavi temporibus ad 
| hanc aſque ztatem deſcriptarum,“ in one hook: to which he added 
five more books, all printed together at Baſil in +559, in folio. 
| After Elizabeth was ſettled on the throne, and the Proteſtant 
religion well eſtabliſhed, he returned to his native country, where 
he found a very faithful friend in his quondam pupil, the duke of 
Norfolk; who maintained him at his houſe, and ſettled a penſion 
on him, which was afterwards confirmed by his ſon, the earl of 
Suffolk. Secretary Cecil alſo obtained for him of the queen a 
prebend in the church of Saliſbury, though Fox himſelf would 
im have declined accepting it; and though he had many powerful 
i friends, who would have raiſed him to conſiderable preferments, 
yet he declined them: being always unwilling to ſubſcribe the 
canons, and diſliking ſome ceremonies of the church. In 1564, 
he ſent a Latin panegyric to the queen, upon her indulgence to 
ſome divines, who ſcrupled a {trict conformity, and yet were ſuf. 
fered to hold dignities in the church. In 1575, he wrote a Latin 
letter to the queen, to dilſuade her majeſty from putting to death 
two Anabaptiſts, who had been condemned to be burnt. But 
though the queen conſtantly called Fox her father, yet the gave 
him a flat denial as to the ſaving of their lives, unleſs they recanted 
their errors; and not doing this, they were burnt in Smithfield. 
This excellent man died in 1387, in the 7oth year of his age; and 
was buried in the chancel of St. Giles, Cripplegate, of which, it 
is ſaid, he was ſometime vicar. He left two ſons, Samuel and 
Thomas. Samuel became demy, and afterwards fellow, of Mag- 
dalen-College in Oxford. In 1610, he wrote his father's life, 
prefixed to his“ Acts and Monuments of the Church.” Thomas 
was fellow of King's-College in Cambridge, and became after- 
wards an eminent phyſician at London. 1 
Beſides what has already been mentioned, Fox wrote ſeveral 
things: as, 1. © De Cenſura, ſeu Excommunicatione Eccleſiaſtica, 
Interpellatio ad Archiepiſcopum Cantuarienſem, 1551.” 8vo. 2. 
„Tables of Grammar, 1552.” 9g. © Articuli five Aphoriſmi 
aliquot Joannis Wiclevi ſpartim aut ex variis illius opuſculis ex- 
cerpti per adverſarios Papicolas, ac Concilio Conſtanticn{i exhibiti.” 
4. Collectanea quædam ex Reginaldi Pecocki Epiſcopi Cicel- 
trienſis opuſculis exuſtis conſervata, et ex antiquo pſegmate tran- 
„ Opiltographia ad Oxonienſes.“ The three laſt 
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are printed with his Commentarii rerum in Eccleſia geſtarum, 
at Straſburg in 1554, in 8vo. mentioned above. 6. © Concerning 
Man's Election to Salvation, 1581.” 8&0, 5. Certain Notes 
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of Election, added to Beza's Treatiſe of Predeſtination, 1581.” 
Svo. 8.“ The Four Evangeliſts in the old Saxon Tongue, with 
the Englith thereunto adjoined, 1571,” in to. and many other 
pieces, which were levelled againſt the Papiſts. 
— — 8 

IOX (GHO RGE), the founder and head of the Engliſh Quakers, 
was born at Fenny-Drayton, a village in Leiceſterſhire, about the 
year 1625. He was brought up a thoe-maker, and followed his 
trade in Nottingham a long time; till at length, being a melan- 
choly conceited perſon, he fancied himſelf mſpired. He had been 
{tudying the Scriptures very hard, and could quote texts upon all 
occalions in abundance: but, being illiterate, made ſtrange work 
as to their meaning and application. His reflections upon the de- 
generacy of mankind made him reſolve to attempt a Reformation; 
and thus, believing himſelf under the advantage of ſpiritual illu- 
mination, he ſhut up his ſhop, and turned preacher. This was in 
1050 ; and his wife Margaret, being under the fame deluſion, had 
allo a ſhare in his miniſterial functions. His doctrine and ap- 
pearance being altogether new, the mob ran after him in great 
numbers: which ſucceſs encouraged him to declaim with the utmoſt 
vehemence againſt the diſorders of the time. He was leveral times 
impriſoned for diſturbing congregations, and falling foul upon the 
preacher in the pulpit ; and often in danger of being knocked on 
the head. Cromwell had him ſeized, and forbade his followers to 
hold forth. Notwithltanding theſe diſcouragements, this fect pre- 
vailed much: and many conſiderable men were drawn over to 
them, among whom were Barclay and Penn. Fox died in 1681. 


a — 

FRAC ASTOR (JrromMs), an eminent Italian poet and phy- 
liclan, was born at Verona in 1482. Two fingularities are related 
of him in his infancy; one, that his lips adhered ſo cloſely to each 
other, when he came into the world, that a ſurgeon was obliged 
to divide them with his knife; the other, that his mother was 
killed with lightning. while he, though in her arms at the very 
moment, eſcaped unhurt. Fracaſtor was of parts fo exquiſite, 
and made fo wonderful a progreſs in every thing he undertook, 
that he became eminently ſkilled, not only in the belles lettres, 
but in all arts and ſciences. He was a poct, a philoſopher, a phy- 
ſician, an aſtronomer, a mathematician, &c. He was a man of 
valt conſequence in his time; as appears from pope Paul III. 
making ufe of his authority, to remove the council of I rent to 
Bologne, under the pretext of a contagious diſtemper, which, as 
Fracaltor depoſed, made it no longer tafe to continue at Trent. 
He was intimately acquainted with cardinal Bembus, Julius Sca- 
liger, and all the great men of his time. He diæd of an apoplexy, 
at Caſt near Verona, in 15543: and, in 1559, the town of Verona 
cretted a fiatuc in honour of him. 


Ih.2 He 
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Ile was the er of many pern es, both as poet and as 
phyſician ; yet never man was more diſintereſtèd in both theſe 
capacities than he; evidently fo as a phylician, for he practiſed 
| without fees; and as a poct, whoſe uſual reward 1s glory, nothing 
| could be more indifferent. It is owing to this indifference, that 
we have fo little of his poetry, in compariſon of what he wrote ; 
and that, among other compolitions, his Odes and Epigrams, 
> which were read in manuſcript with infinite admiration, aud would 
have been molt thankfully received by the public, yet never paſſing 
the preſs, were loſt, What we have now of his are the three 
books of Siphilis, or of the French Diteaſe,” a book of miſ. 
| cellancous poems, and two books of his poem entitled, “ Joſeph,” 
1 which he began at the latter end of his life, but did not live to 
| finiſh. And theſe works would have periſhed with the reſt, if his 
| friends had not taken care to preferve and communicate coptes of 
5 them. He compoſed a poem, called “ Alcon, tive de cura canum 
| venaticorum.” His poems, as well as his other works, are written 
all in Latin. His medical picces are, De Sympathia et Anti. 
| pathia, —De contagine et contagioſis morbis, —De cauſis criticorum 
dierum, — De vini temperatura, &c.” His works have been 
printed ſeparately and collectively. 5 
FRACHETTA (JER Ou), an eminent political writer, was a 
native of Rovigno in Italy, and ſpent ſeveral years at Rome, where 
he was grcatly eltcemed by Seſſa, ambailador of Philip II. king of 
Spain. He was employed in civil as well as military affairs, and 
acquitted himſelf always with great applauſe ; nevertheleſs, he had 
like to have been ruined, and to have even loſt his life, by the 
enemies he met with. He then withdrew to Naples; and ſtill 
having friends to protect his innocence, he proved it at length to 
the court of Spain, who thereupon ordered count de Benevento, 
viceroy of Naples, to employ him. I his was accordingly done, 
by which means Frachetta lived in a very honourable manner ſ at“ 
Naples, where a handlome penſion was allowed him. He gained 
great reputation by his political works, the moſt conſiderable of 
which is that entitled, “ II Seminario de Governi di Stato, et di 
Guerra.“ This work was printed twice, at leaſt, by the author, 
reprinted at \ ht in 1647, and at Genoa in 1648, to. and there 
was added to it, © Il Principe,“ by the fame writer, which was 
publiſhed in 1597. His other compolitions are, „ Diſcorto della 
Ragione di Jrato : Diſcorſo della Ragione di Guerr a: Eipolizione 
di tutta POpera di Lucrezio,” We do not find when Frachetta 
died, any more than when he was born. 


— ed Ut. 


FRAGUIER (CLAUDE- France, a French writer, was 
born of a noble family at Paris in 1606. His firſt ſtudies were 
under the Jetuits ; and father La Baunc had the forming of bis 
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taſte to polite literature. He was alſo a diſciple of the fathers 


: Rapin, Juvenci, La Rue, and Commire ; and the affection he had 
] for them induced him to admit himfelt of their order in 1683. 
> After his noviciate, and when he had finiſhed his courſe of phi- 
t loſophy at Paris, he was ſent to Caen to teach the belles lettres; 


where he contracted a friendſhip with Huet and Segrais, and im- 
proved himſelf much under their inſtructions. Four years being 
| | pailed here, he was recalled to Paris; where he ſpent other four 
years in the ſtudy of divinity. At the end of this courſe, he was 
thortly to take upon him the occupation of either preaching or 
; _ teaching; but finding in himſelf no inclination for either, he quitted 
| | his order in 1694, though he {till retained his uſual attachment to it. 
e alliſted ſoon after the abbe Bignon, under whoſe direction the 
; Journal des Sgavans was conducted. He afterwards formed' a 
| icheme for tranſlating the works of Plato. He had begun this 
work, but was obliged to diſcontinue it on account of a terrible 
cold he got, in 1709, by fitting almoſt naked near a window half 
open. | Nevertheleſs, he lived nineteen years after; but could not 
undertake any work in the literary way. He died ſuddenly, of an 
apoplexy, in 1728, in his 62d year. He had been made a member 
of the Academy of Inſcriptions in 1795, and of the French Aca- 
demy in 1708. His works conſiſt of Latin Poems, and a great 
number of very excellent diſſertations. 

— 1 — 


FRANCESCA (PETER), an eminent painter of Venice, who 
delighted in repreſenting night- pieces and battles. Pope Nicholas 
ſet him at work to paint the Vatican: and he made among other 
pieces two pictures, which were taken down by command of pope 
Julius II. to make room for two others of Raphael, viz. the 
miracle of the Sacrament that happened at Bolſena, and of St. 
Peter in priſon. He drew ſeveral portraits, and wrote of arithme- 
tic and geometry. He died in 1443. | 

"pa 

FRANCIA (FRANCESCO), an eminent painter, born at Bologne 
in 1450, was at firſt a goldſmith or jeweller, afterwards a graver 
of coins and medals ; but at laſt applying himſelf to painting, he 
acquired great reputation by his works, and particularly by a piece 
of St. Sebaſtian, whom he had drawn bound to a tree, with his 
hands tied over his head. It was under the diſcipline of this maſter, 
that Mark Antonio, Raphacl's beſt graver, learned the rudiments of 
his art. He drew ſeveral pieces for ſeveral places in Italy, chiefly 
tor the duke of Urbin. Kaphael's reputation made him deſirous 
to fee his works, but his age Would not ſuffer him to take a journey 
to Rome. He having painted the picture of St. Cecilia, for a church 
in Bologne, ſent it to Francia to place it properly for him, and to 
correct even its faults, if he diſcerned any. But Francia was fo 
ſtruck with the beauty of the piece, that, deſpairing of attaining 

the 
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the ſame perfection, he fell, it is ſaid, into a kind of mclancholy : 
and this, bringing on a conſumption, occaſioned his death in 1518, 


according to Valari; though others ſay, he did not die till 1530. 


FRANCIS (S110N), a French painter, born at Tours in 1606, 
was in his youth very devout, and declared for a religious life. He 
would fain have been a capuchin, but his friends hindered him, 
Seeking out, however, a profeſſion, which might aſfliſt him in 
raiſing his ſoul to the love of God, and by chance looking on a 
picture of our Savionr's nativity, he was ſo extremely touched, in 
hopes of being able to draw ſome pieces, whole effect on the ſpec- 
tators might be as lively, that he reſolved to turn painter. He 
had no maſters, but taught himſelf by copying good pictures. He 
at firſt drew ſome portraits : and De Bethune, his patron, going 
ambaſſador to Rome, took him with him, having firit procured a 
penkon to be ſettled on him, to encourage him in his ſtudies. He 
lived in Italy till 1638; and in his return home paſſed through 
Bologna, where he contracted a friendſhip with Guido, who drew 
his picture. At his arrival in France, he was fo happy as to be 
the firſt painter who had the honour to draw the picture of the 
dauphin, of whom the queen was jult brought to bed. He ſuc- 
ceeded in this his firſt performance, and was encouraged by the 
miniſters; but afterwards falling into diſgrace, he retired from 
court, and led a life more conformable to his firſt intentions. He 
diced in 1071; and the ſtone, which occationed his death, being 
taken out of him, was found to weigh above a pound. 


FRANCIS (of Aſſiſi), a great ſaint of the Romiſh church, and 
founder of one of the four orders of mendicant friars, was born at 
Atlili in Italy, about 1181. He was the ſon of a merchant, 
whole profeſſion he followed to 1206 ; at which time, he became 
fo ſtrongly affected with religious truths, that he took a reſolution 
of retiring from the world. He devoted himſelf ſo much to 
ſolitude, mortihed himſelf to ſuch a degree, and thereby contracted 
fo ghaltly a countenance, that the inhabitants of Aſliſi thought him 
diſtracted. His father, thinking to make him reſume his profetlion, 
employed a very ſevere method for that purpoſe, by throwing him 
into priſon ; but finding this made no imprefliion on him, he took 
him before the biſhop of Afliſi, in order to make him reſign all 
claim to his paternal eſtate, which he pot only agreed to, but 
{tripped off all his clothes, even to his ſhirt. He prevailed with 
great numbers to devote themſelves, as he had done, to the poverty 
enjoined by the Goſpel: and drew up an inſtitute, or rule, for 
their uſe, which was approved by the Roman pontitfs. To extin- 


guith the fire of luſt, he uſed to lie upon ice and ſnow. His 


preaching to the fiſhes is a well known thing; and he is ſaid to 
have had fuch an affection for lice and worms, that he would not 
{utter 


p 
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tuffer them to be killed. Francis was canonized by pope Gregory 


IX. the 6th of May 1230; and Oct. the 4th, on which his 
death happened in 1226, was appointed as his feſtival. 
FRANCIS (PriLiP), a very ingenious writer, of Iriſh ex- 
traction, if not born in that kingdom. His father was a dignihed 
clergyman in Ireland, being dean of ſome cathedral; and our 
authot, his fon, was alſo "bred to the church, and had a doctor's 
degree conferred an him. He was more diſtinguiſhed as a tranſla- 
tor, than as an original writer, His verſions of Horace and 
Demoſthenes have been juſtly valued. He was alſo a confiderable 
political writer ; and, in the beginning of the preſent reign is ſup- 
poſed to have been employed by the governinent: for which his 
{ervice, he was promoted to the rectory of Barrow in Suffolk, and 
to the chaplainſhip of Chelſea-Hoſpital. He was alſo the author 
of two tragedies, * Eugenia,“ and“ Conſtantia ;3*” but, as a dra- 
matic writer, not very ſucceſsful. He died at Bath, March 17; 3; 
leaving a fon one of the ſupreme council at Bengal. 


F RANCKLIN(ThOMuAs), D. D. chaplain in ordinary to his 
majeſty, was the fon of Richard Francklin, well known as the 
printer of an anti-miniſterial paper called The Craftſman,” in 
the conduct of which he received great aſſiſtance from lord Boling- 
broke, Mr. Pulteney, and other excellent writers, who then op- 
poſed fir Robert Walpole's meafures. By the advice of the ſecond 
of theſe gentlemen, young Francklin was devoted to the church, 
with a promiſe of being provided for by the patriot, who afterwards 
forgot his undertaking, and entirely neglected him. He was 
educated at Weſtminſter-School, from whence he went to the 
umverſity of Cambridge, where he became fellow of Trinity- 
College, and was ſome time Greek profeſſor. In Dec. 1758, he 
was inſtituted vicar of Ware and Thundridge, which, with the 
lectureſhip of St. Paul, Covent-Gargen, and a chapel in Queen- 
Street, were all the preferments he held till he obtained the rectory 
of Braſted in Kent. This gentleman” was poſlefled of no incon- 
liderable ſhare of learning and poetical abilities, and was long a 
favourne of the literary world. His tranſlations of Phalaris, Sopho- 
cles, and Lucian, equally evince his learning and his genius, as 
they are not more diſtinguiſhed for fidelity in the verſion, than 
congeniality with the ſpirit of the admirable originals. Dr. Franck- 
un, like Mr. Foote, ſuffered a tranſlation from the French to be 
printed in his name; but the « Oreſtes' and“ Electra“ are ſup- 
poſed to be all that were really by him. It was a tranſlation of 
Voltaire's works, to which alſo Dr. Smollett's name appears. His 
own dramatic compoſitions, of which the principal are the trage- 
dies of“ The Kart of Warwick” and“ Matilda,“ are univerſally 
own, and deſervedly eſteemed by the public; ſo that his death, 
| which 
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which pen d March 13 764 Ry be conlidered as a loſs to 
the republic of letters. 


3 


FRANKLIN N a moſt celebrated philoſopher and 
politician, was born at Bolton, in North-America, January 17, 
1706. His father was a tallow-chandler; whoſe houſe he quitted 
before the age of fourteen, in order to go to Philadelphia, where 
he was introduced to the only printer eſtabliſhed in that city. This 
_ perſon, being ſtruck with his appearance and manner, took him 
into his houſe, and inſtructed him in his art; and Franklin, by 
his diſpolition, genius, and diligence, ſoon deſerved and increaſed. 
the favourable opinion that had been entertained of him by his 
maſter, Nor was he lets agrecable to thoſe who viſited the printing- 
houſe out of curioſity : for the typographical art being then almoſt 

unknown in thoſe parts, great numbers were attracted by the 
myſtery ; and were ſo well pleaſed with the ſkill, activity, and 
communicative manner of. our young compolitor, that they ſeldom 
went away without leaving him ſome marks of their liberality. 
He foon began to manifelt that love of learning, and thirſt after 
knowledge, for which. he was ſo remarkable ; and, as it was 
difhcult to procure books from England, young Franklin entered 


into a ſociety with ſome others of his own age; among whom it 


was agreed, that they ſhould bring ſuch books as they had into one 
place, in order to form a common library, This refource, how- 
ever, was found fo defective, that the ſociety, at Franklin's per- 
ſuaſion, reſolved to contribute a ſmall ſum monthly towards the 
purchaſe of books for their uſe from London. Thus their ſtock 
began to increaſe rapidly; and the inhabitants of, Philadelphia 
being defirous of hawing a ſhare in their literary knowledge, pro- 
poſed that the books ſhould be lent out on paying a ſmall ſum for 
the indulgence. Thus, in a few years, the fociety became rich, 
and poſſeſſed more books than were, perhaps, to be found in all 
the other colonies; the collection was advanced into a public 
library ; and the other colonies, ſenſible of the advantages reſulting 
thence, began to form fiamlar plans; whence originated the libra- 
rics at Boſton, New-York, Charles Toten, &c. that of Philadelphia 
being now inferior to none in Europe. 

Mr. Franklin, notwithitanding all the advantages he could derive 
from his ſituation in Philadelphia, was not yet ſatisfied. He came 
Over to Engla; id, therefore, in the year 1724 or 1725, and worked 
as a journeyman printer with Mr, Watts. By him he was greatly 


eſteemed; and treated with luch kindneſs, that it was always: 


rel dere with gratitude by our philoſopher. 

Having ſtaid ſome time in London, Mr. Franklin returned to 
Philadelphia, where he 1 the printer, with whom he for- 
merly reſided, to ſet up a newſpaper ; which was attended with 
luch benetit, that his maſter admitted him as a partner in the 
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buſineſs, and gave him his daughter in marriage. Having thus 
eſtabliſhed himſelf as a printer, and acquired ſome fortune, Mr. 
Franklin was left at liberty to follow the natural bent of his genius. 
Being much devoted to the {tudy of natural philoſophy, and the 

diſcovery of the Leyden experiment in electricity having rendered 
that ſcience an object of general curioſity, Mr. Franklin applied 
himſelf to it, and ſoon began to diſtinguiſh himſelf eminently in 
that way. He is particularly remarkable for being the firſt who 
thought of ſecuring buildings from lightning; and he is generally 
thought to have been the inventor of the electrical kite, though 
ſome aſcribe this invention to another. His theory of poſitive and 
negative electricity received allo the ſanction of public approbation. 
Kis theories were at firſt oppoſed by the members of the Royal- 
Society in London ; but, in 1755, when he returned to that city, 
they voted him the gold medal which is annually given to the perſon 
who preſents a memoir on the moſt curious and intereſting ſubject. 
He was likewiſe admitted a member of the ſociety : but, at this 
time, by reaſon of the war which broke out between Great-Britain 
and France, he returned to America, and began to take a ſhare in 
the public affairs abe country. 

In 1762, the unixérſity of Oxford conferred upon him the degree 
of doctor of laws. Having planned the different poſts through the 
continent of America, he was made poltmaſter-general for that 
country. In 1767, he was examined before the Houſe of Com- 
mons concerning the itamp-act. In 1773, having been appointed 
agent for the province of Penſylvania, he came over to England, 
at the time when the diſputes between Great-Britain and America 
were on the point of coming to extremities ; when he attracted 
the public attention by a letter on the duel between Mr. Whatley 
and Mr. Lemple, concerning the publication of governor Hutchin- 
ſon's letters. On the 29th of January next year, he was examined 
before the privy-council, on a petition he had prelented long before, 
as agent for Maſſachuſet's-Bay againſt Mr. Hutchinſon : but this 
petition being difagreeable to miniſtry, was precipitately rejected, 
and Dr. Franklin was ſoon after removed from his office of poſt- 
nia{ter-general for America. He was now looked upon by govern- 
ment with ſuch a jealous cye, that ſome thoughts were entertained 
of having him arreited as a fomenter of rebellion The doctor, 
however, being on his guard, departed for America, in the begin- 

ning of the year 1775, with ſuch privacy, that he had left England 
before 1t was ſuſpected that he entertained any delign of quitting it. 
Being named one of the delegates to the continental congreſs, he 
had a piincipal ſhare in bringing about the declaration of indepen- 
dency on the part of the colonies. In 1776, he was deputed by 
congreſs to Canada, to negotiate with the people in that country, 
ard to perſuade them to throw off the Britiſh yoke; but the 
Canadians had been fo much diſguſted with the hot-headed zeal of 
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the New-Englanders, who had burnt ſome of their chapels, that 
they refuſed to liſten to the propoſals, though enforced by all the 
| arguments Dr. Franklin could make uſe of. On his return to 
| Philadelphia, congreſs, ſenſible how mnch he was eſteemed in 
| France, ſent him thither to put a finiſhing hand to the private 
| negotiations of Mr. Silas Deane; and this important commiſſion 
was readily accepted by the doctor, though then in the 7 iſt year of 
his age. The cvent is well known; a treaty of alliance and com- 
merce was ſigned between France and America; and M. le Roi 
aſſerts, that the doctor had a great ſhare in the tranſaction, by 
ſtrongly adviſing M. Maurepas not to loſe a ſingle moment, if he 
wiſhed to ſecure the friendſhip of America, and to detach it from 
the mother-country. He likewiſe informs ns, that no man could 
| be more rejoiced than Dr. Franklin was on the day that the Britiſh 
5 ambaſſador, lord Stormont, quitted Paris, on account of the rup- 
ture between the two nations. I 1777, he was regularly appointed 
lenipotentiary from congreſs to the French court. Having, at 
25 ſeen the full accompliſhment of his wiſhes, by the concluſion 
of the peace in 1789, which gave independency to America, he 
became deſirous of reviſiting his native country. He therefore 
requeſted to be recalled; and, after repeated ſolicitations, Mr. 
Jefferſon was appointed in his room. On the arrival of his ſucceſ- 
ſor, he repaired to Havre de Grace, and crofling the channel, landed 
in the Ile of Wight; and, failing again almoſt immediately, 
arrived, after a favourable paſſage, at Philadelphia in September 
1785. He was received amid the acclamations of a vaſt multitude 
who flocked from all parts to fee. him, and who conducted him in 
triumph to his own houſe. In a few days he was viſited by the 
members of the congreſs and the principal inhabitants of Philadel- 
hia. He was afterwards twice choſen preſident of the aſſembly 
of Philadelphia; but his increaſing mfirmities obliged him to aſk 
permiſſion to retire, and to ſpend the remainder of his life in 
tranquillity z which was granted. 

During the greateit part of his life- time the doctor had been very 
healthy. In the year 1735, indeed, he was attacked by a pleuriſy, 
which ended in a ſuppuration of the left lobe of the lungs, ſo that 
he was almolt ſuffocated by the quantity of matter thrown vp. But 
from this, as well as from another attack of the ſame kind 

i afterwards, he recovered fo completely, that his breathing was 
| not affected in the leaſt, As he advanced in years, however, 
he became ſubject to fits of the gout, to which, in the year 
1782, a nephritic colic was ſuperadded. From this time he 
became ſubje& to the ſtone as well as the gout, and for the aft 
twelve months of his life theſe complaints almoſt entirely confined 
him to his bed. Notwithſtanding his diſtreſſed fituation, however, 
neither his mental abilities, nor his natural cheerfulneſs, ever for- 
ook him. His memory was tenacious to the very Jaſt ; and he 
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ſcemed to be an exception to the general rule, that at a certain 


period of lite the organs which are ſubſervient to memory become 
\ callous; a remarkable inſtance of which is, that he learned to 
| ſpeak French after he had attained the age of ſeventy. About 
ſixteen days before his death, he was ſeized with a feveriſh diſor- 
der; which, about the third our fourth day, was attended with a 
pain in the left breaſt. This became at laſt very acute, and was 
accompanied with a cough and laborious breathing. Thus he con- 
tinued for five days, when the painful ſymptoms ceaſed at once, 
and his family began to flatter themſelves with hopes of his reco- 
very. But a new impoſthume. had now taken place in the lungs ; 
which ſuddenly breaking as the others had done, he was unable to 
expectorate the matter fully. Hence an oppreſſion of the organs 
of reſpiration and a lethargic diſpoſition came on; which gradually 
increaling, he expired on the 17th of April 1790, about eleven at 
night, He was buried in the cemetery of Chriſt-Church, Phila- 
delphia, in a part adjoining to Arch-Street ; his body was attended to 
the grave by go clergymen, and perſons of all ranks and profetlions: 
the very newipapers were put in mourning. He left one fon, 


governor William Franklin, a zealous loyaliſt; and a daughter, 


married to Mr. William Bache, merchant in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Franklin was author of many tracts on electricity, and 
other branches of natural philoſophy, as well as on many political 
and muſcellancous ſubjetts. His firſt publication, in 1759, was 
entitled, © Experiments and Obſervatious on Electricity, made at 


Philadelphia,” in two parts, 4to. New Experiments, on the ſame 


ſubject, appeared in a third part, the following year; and theſe 
three parts, with the addition of ſome explanatory notes, and of 
« Letters and Papers an Philoſophical Subjects,“ were publithed 
in one volume, illuſtrated with copper-plates, in 1769. In 1759, 
Dr. Franklin publiſhed, without his name,“ An Hiſtorical Review 
of the Conſtitution and Government of Penſylvania,“ occaſioned 
by the diſputes which had long ſubſiſted between the governor and 
allembly of that province. # 1760, he publiſhed an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled, “ The Intereſt of Great- Britain conſidered 
with regard to her Colonies and the Acquitition of Canada and 
Guadaloupe.” In 1779, an cdition appeared, both in 4to. and 
Svo. of his“ Political, Miſcellaneous, and Philoſophical Pieces,“ 
none of which had began collected before, The aim of this great 
man was to be generally uſeful, His Advice to Servants—to 


Sattlers in America-—his Rules for Clubs and Converſation—his 


Directions for the Cure ef Smoky Chimneys, &c. &c. abundantly 


evince, that he deemed no ſubject too humble for his pen, in which 


it was pollible to be of fervice. 
FRANS-FLORIS, an eminent painter, was the fon of a good 
ſculptor at Antwerp, where he was born in 1520. He followed 
| 112 Ai 
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his father's profeſſion till he was twenty years old. Then he went 
to Liege, to learn the art of painting of Lambert Lombard; and 
from thence travelled into Italy, where he applied himſelf ſtre— 
nuouſly to deſigning, Keeping his eye conſtantly upon Michael 
Anpelo's works. When he returned to his own country, he grew 
rich and famous, his periormances being good and numerous ; yet 
he was greatly addicted to drinking. Ile died at fifty years of 
age. He was called the Raphael of Flanders. 
| — — | 

FREDERICK (CHARLES), king of Prufſia, was the eldeſt 
ſon of Frederick William, by Sophia Dorothea, daughter of George 
the Firſt, king of England. He was born January 24, 1711-12. 
Of his early years nothing remarkable has been tranſmitted to us. 
As he advanced towards manhood, he became: famous by his diſ- 
agreement with his father; who was of a diſpoſition violent and 
arbitrary, of narrow views, and vehement paſitons, entirely en- 
gaged in litile purtuits, or in {chemes terminating in ſome ſpeedy 
conſequence, without any plan of laſting advantage to himſelf or 
his ſubjects, or any prolpect of diſtant events. He was therefore 
always buly, though no effects of his activity ever appeared, and 
always eager though he had nothing to gain. His behaviour was 
to the laſt degree rough and ſavage. The leait provocation, whe- 
ther deſigned or accidental, was returned by blows, which he did 
not always forbear to the queen and princeiles. 

From fuch a king, and ſuch a father, it was not any enormous 
violation of duty in the immediate heir of a kingdom ſometimes to 
differ in opinion, and to maintain that difference with decent per— 
tinacity. A prince of a quick ſagacity, and comprehenſive know- 
ledge, muſt find many practices in the conduct of affairs which 
he could not approve, and foie which he could ſcarcely forbear 
,,,, EEE RS ED, | 

The chief pride of the old king was to be maſter of the talleſt 
regiment in Europe. He therefore brovght together from all parts 
men above the common military ſtandard. Jo exceed the height 
of fix feet was a certain recommendation to notice, and to ap- 
proach that of ſeven a claim to diſtinction. Men will readily go 
where they are ſure to be carefſed, and he had therefore ſuch a 
collection of giants as perhaps was never ſeen in the world before. 
To review this towering regiment was his daily pleaſure, and to 
perpetuate it was fo much his care, that when he met a tall wo- 
man he immediately commanded one of his Titanian retinue to 
marry her, that they might propagate procerity, and produce heirs 
to the father's habiliments. In all this there was apparent folly, 
but there was no crime. The tall regiment made a tine ſhew at 
an expence not much greater, when once it was collected, than 
would have been bellowed upon common men. But the king's mi- 
litary paſtimes were ſometimes more pernicious. He maintained 
a numerous 
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2 numerous army of which he made no other ule than to review 
and talk of it, and when he, or perhaps his emifſaries, ſaw a boy, 
' whole form and ſprightlinèeſs promiſed a future ſoldier, he ordered 


a badge to be put about his neck by which he was marked out for 


the ſervice, like the fons of Chriſtian captives in Turkey, and his 
parents were forbidden to deſtine him to any other mode of life. This 
was ſufficiently oppreſſive; but this was not the utmoſt of his ty- 
ranny. He had learned, though otherwiſe perhaps no very great 
politiclan, that to be rich was to be powerful; but, that the riches 
of a king ought to be ſeen in the opulence of his ſubjects, he 
wanted either ability or benevolence to underſtand. He therefore 


raiſed exorbitant taxes from every kind of commodity and poſ- 


leſſion, and piled up the money in his treaſury, from which it iſlued 
no more. 5 | 

By which of theſe freaks of royalty the prince was offended, or 
whether, as perhaps more frequently happens, the offences of 
which he complained were of a domeſtic and perſonal kind, it is 
not caſy to diſcover. But his reſentment, whatever was 1ts cauſe, 
roſe ſo high, that he reſolved not only to leave his father's court, 
but his territories, and to ſeek a refuge among the neighbouring 
or kindred princes. It 1s generally believed that his intention was 
to come to England and live under the protection of his uncle, 
till his father's death, or change of conduct, thould give him 
liberty to return. 

His deſign, whatever it was, he concerted with an officer of the 
army whoſe name was Kat, a man in whom he placed great con- 
fidence, and whom having choſen him for the companion of his 
flight, he neceſſarily truſted with the preparatory meaſures. A 
prince cannot leave his country with the ſpeed of 'a meaner fugi- 
tive. Something was to be provided, and ſomething to be adjuited. 
And, whether Kat found the ageney of others neceflary, and there- 
fore was conſtrained to admit ſome partners of the ſecret; whether 
jevity or vanity incited him to Gdiſburden himſelf of a traſt that 
{welled in his boſom, or to ſhew to a friend or miſtreſs his own 
importance; or whether it be in itſelf difficult for princes to tranſ- 
act any thing in ſecret ; ſo it was that the king was informed of 
his intended flight, and the prince and his favourite, a little before 
the time ſeitied for their departure, were arreſted and contined in 
different places. 

The life of princes is ſeldom in danger; the hazard of their 
Irregularities falls only on thoſe whom ambition or affection com- 
bines with them. The king, after an impriſonment of ſome time, 
let his fon at liberty; but poor Kat was ordered to be tried for a 
capital crime. The court examined the cauſe and acquitted him; 
the king remanded him to a fecond trial, and obliged his judges to 
condemn him. In conſequence of the ſentence thus tyrannically 
extorted, he was publicly beheaded, leaving behind him ſome pen 
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of reflections made in the priſon, which were afterwards printed, 
and among others an admonition to the prince for whoſe fake he 
ſuffered, not to foſter in himſelf the opinion of deitiny, for that 
a Providence is diſcoverable in every thing around us. | 
This cruel] proſecution of a man Who had committed no crime, 
but by compliance with influence not eaſily to be reſiſted, was not 
the only act by which the old king irritated his jon. A lady with 
whom the prince was ſuſpeted of intimacy, perhaps more than 
virtue allowed, was feiz*d, it is not known upon what accuſation, 
and, by the king's order, notwithitanding all the reaſons of de- 
cency and tenderneſs that operate in other countries and other ju- 
| dicatures, was publicly whipped in the ſtreets of Berlin. 

| At laſt, that the prince nught feel the power of a king and a 
Father in its utmoſt rigour, he was, in 173g, married againſt his 
1 will to the princeſs Elizabetha Chriſtiana of Brunſwick Lunen- 
| he burg Beveren. He married her indeed at his father's command, 


** 


but without profetling for her either reſpe& or affection; and con— 
ſidering the claim of parental authority fully ſatished by the ex- 
ternal ceremony, obſtinately and perpetually during the life of his 
father refrained from her bed. The poor princeſs lived about 
; ſeven years in the court of Berlin, in a {tate which the world has 
4 not often feen; a wife without a hufband, married fo far as to 
| engage her perſon to a man who did not defire her affection, and 
of whom it was doubtful whether he thought himſeif reſtrained 
from the power of repudiation by an act performed under evident 
compulſion. | 

Thus he lived ſecluded from public buſineſs, in contention with 
his father, in alienation from his wife. This ſtate of uneaſineſs 
he found the only means of ſoftening. He diverted his mind 
from the ſcenes about him by ſtudies and liberal amuſements. 

He acquired {kill in the mathematical ſciences, ſuch as is ſaid 
to have put him on the level with thoſe who have made them the 
buſineſs of their lives. His fkill in poetry and in the French lan- 
guage have been loudly praifed by Voltaire, a judge without ex- 
ception, if his honeſty were equal to his knowledge. Mulic he 
not only underſtood but prattifed on the German-Flute in the 
higheſt perfection, ſo that according to the regal cenſure of Philip 
of Macedon, he might be aſhamed to play fo well, 

In 1740, the old king fell lick, and ſpoke and ated in his ill 
neſs with his uſual turbulence and roughneſs, reproaching his phy fi- 
cans in the groſſeſt terms with their unfkilfülneſs and impotence, 
and imputing to their ignorance or wickednets the pain which 
their preſcription failed to relieve. The king tinding his diſtemper 
gaining upon his ſtrength, grew at laſt ſenſible that his end was ap- 
proaching, and ordering the prince to be called to his bed, Jaid 
ſeveral injunctions upon him, of which one was to perpetuate the 
tall regiment by continual recruits, and another to receive his 

_ eſpouſcd 
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eſpouſed wife. The prince gave him a reſpectful anſwer, but 
wiſely avoided to diminith his own right or power by an abſolute 
promiſe, and the king died uncertain of the fate of the tall regi- 
ment. : | | | 
The young king began his reign with great expectations, which 


he has vet ſurpaſſed. His father's faults produced many advan- 


tages to the firſt year of his reign. He had an army of ſeventy 
thouſand men well diſciplined, without any imputation of feyerity 
to himſelf, and was maſter of a vaſt treaſure without the crime or 
reproach of raiſing it. Being now no longer under influence or 
its appearance, he determined how to act towards the unhappy 
lady who had poſſeſſed for ſeven years the empty title of the prin- 
ceſs of Pruiha. Tt is certain that he received her as queen, but 
whether he treated her as his wife is doubtful. In a few days his 
reſolution was known with regard to the tall regiment ; for ſome 
recruits being offered him, he rejected them, and this body of 
giants, by continued diſregard, mouldered away. He treated his 
mother with great reſpect, ordered that ſhe ſhould bear the title 
of Queen-Mother, and that inſtead of addreſſing him as His Ma- 
jeſty, ſhe ſhould only call him fon. As he was pafling ſoon after 
between Berlin and Potſdam, a thouſand boys who had been 
marked out for military ſervice, ſurrounded his coach, and cried 
out, © Mercifut King, deliver us from our Slavery.” He pro- 
mifed them their liberty, and ordered the next day that the badge 
ſhould be taken off. | 

He declared his reſolution to grant a general toleration of re- 
ligion, and among other liberalities of conceſſion allowed the pro- 
feſſion of Free-Maſonry. | | 8 

There had ſubſiſted for ſome time in Pruſſia an order, called, 
« The Order for Favour,” which, according to its denomination, 
had been conferred with very little diſtinction. The king inſti- 
tuted © The Order for Merit,“ with which he honoured thoſe whom 
he conſidered as deſerving. One of his firſt cares was. the advance- 
ment of learning. Immediately upon his acceſſion, he wrote to 

Llln and Voltaire that he deſired the continuance of their friend- 

ſhip, and ſent for Mr, Maupertuis, the principal of the French 
academicians, whom he requeſted to come to Berlin to ſettle an 
academy, In terms of great ardour and great condeſcenſion. 

To enter into a detail of all this king's exploits, his war and 
peace with the queen of Hungary, his treaty at Dreſden, &c. 
would far exceed the limits of our work : ſuffice it to fay, that 
the retgn of this monarch was illuſtrious, as well for the varicty 
ot characters he ſuſtained, as for the important vicifijtudes he ex- 
perienced. The pacitication of Dreſden in 1745, left him at 
liberty to appear in a character far more glorious than that of the 
Conqueror of Sileſia. He was now entitled to the nobleſt eulogy, 
a the wile legiſlator, and the father of his country, Exclutive of his 

| | general 
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general attention to agriculture, commerce, and oe, 
he peopled, in particular, the deſerts of Pomerania, by encou- 


Taging, with royal bounties, a great number of induſtrious emigrants 


to ſettle in that province; the face of which, in a very few years, 
underwent the molt agreeable alteration. Above fixty new villages 


aroſe amidl{t a barren waſte; and every part of the country exhi- 


bited marks of ſucceſsful cultivation. Thoſe deſolate plains, where 
not a human footſtep had been ſeen for ages, were now converted 
into fields of corn; and the happy peaſants, under the protection 
of a patriot king, ſowed their grounds in peace, and reaped their 


harveſt in ſecurity. 


On the 16th of 1 1756, he ſigned a treaty of alliance 


with the king of Great-Britain. This treaty, in its conſequences, 


involved both the contracting powers in an expenſive continental 
war. A confederacy was formed againſt him by the courts of 
Peterſburg, Verſailles, Dreſden, and Vienna, in conſequence of 
which, his Pruſlian majeſty entered Saxony on the 29th of 
Augult 1756, at the head of a formidable army; preventing thus 
an Sack upon his own territories, by carrying the war into the 


dominions of an enemy. On the firſt of December following, 


he fought the battle of Lowoſitz, againſt the Auſtrians under Mar- 
thal Brown; and, although both parties claimed the victory, he 


ſoon after, in conſequence of this battle, obliged the Saxon army, 
entrenched in the ſtrong poſt of Pirna, to ſurrender priſoners of war, 


He then took up his winter quarters in Saxony; treated that elec— 
torate as a conquered country; and, by ſeizing on the archives 


of Dreſden, obtained am ple and authentic proofs of the hoſtile 


deſigns againſt him, and the conſequent necetlity ke was under of 


itriking the {tri} blow. Along train of ſieges, battles, and * 


intereſting events enſued; in hort, the wonderful viciflitudes j 
the affairs of this monarch, exalted the admiration of his 1 
in England, to a degree of enthuliaim ; and the parliament, in 
particular, ſeconding a new treaty concluded between the two 
courts, in the . of the 2 5 1758, voted hun a lubidy 01 
670,000l. 

In 1779, after a buf v life, he was at Jaft permitted to enjoy 
uninterrupted hap pineſs i in his cid age; yet in this ſeaſon of repoſe 


he was {till aftive in reward; ing military merit. For ſome months 


before his death, he was aflicted with a droplical complaint, which 
ended in his diffolution, on the 17th of Augult 1786, in the 7t1 
year of his age, after a reign of forry- {1x years, two months, and 
ſeventeen days; during w hich time he diſplayed the molt ſplendid 
qualities of the Ratelman and the hero, the ſovereign aud the 

* | : | 
FREE (Jonx), was a native of Oxford, born in July 17115 
father of that city, and ſer or doctor of the univerſity, having been 
Ep "early 


In 1742, 
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early entered at Chriſt-Church, Oxford, where he acted as chap- 
lain, and proceeded M. A. in 1733. Thence he removed to Hart- 

ford-College, and took the degrees of B. D. and D. D. 1744. 
* was choſen lecturer of St. James, Garlickhithe. In 

1747, being the vice principal of St. Alban-Hall, he was clected 
maiter of the grammar-{chool of St. Saviour, Southwark. He 
held the vicarage of Runcorne, in Cheſhire, 1750; was preſented, 
by the dean and chapter of Excter, to the vicarage of Eaſt-Coker, 
in Somerſetthire, 4756 ; in 1768, was choſen lecturer of Newing- 
ton in Surrey; and had alſo the Thurſday lecture of St. Mary at 
Hill, which was founded by Sir J. Leman, Bart. He printed, 1. 
« A Sermon on the Being and Providence of God, preached betore 
the univerſity of Oxford, July 8, 1739.” 2. A Sermon at the 
ſame place, Nov. 5, 1745; when the rebels were advancing to 
Derby. 3. Twelve Sermons preached before the Univertity of Ox- 
ford, printed in 1750, 8vo. with a preface, tending to expoſe 
ſome remarkably bad practices both in church and ſtate. 4. An 
Antigallican Sermon, preached at Aldgate, before Admiral Ver- 
non, April 27, 1753; and a ſecond Antigallican Sermon, 
preached in 1756, upon the terms of national unanimity z 
with a genealogical table, ſhewing his majeſty's ancient connexions 
with the crowns of theſe kingdoms long antecedent in time to the 
marriage of his anceſtor with the Stuart family; one on Whit— 
Sunday in 1750, before the univerſity of Oxford. Two ſermons 
upon the creation; the firlt entitled, The Operations of God 
and Nature, &c. to the Finiſhing of the Vegetabie Creation, and 
Appointment of the Seaſons of the Year, before the Floriſts,” fe- 
cond edition; the other, The Analyſis of Man; or, The Dif- 


ference between the Reaſonable and Living Soul; which was 


preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, May 20, 17064 ;” ſe- 
cond edition, with the advertiſement which was prefixed to the 
firlt, and the dedication to the king. Political ſermons, ſpeeches, 
and diſcourſes, collected into one volume; and among theſe is a 
fermon, preached by the appointment of the vice-chancellor, be- 
fore the univerſity of Oxford, when the rebels were advanced to 
Derby, dedicated to his royal highneſs William, late duke of Cum- 
berland, who was ſent as general azain't them. A ſermon, in 
1708, on the murder of Mr. Allen, who was ſhot in the riots 
before the King's-Bench priſon, May the 1h that year; and a 
Iecontd, in 1769, on the ſame occaſion. He alſo publiſhed, * The 
Monthiy Reviewers reviewed by an Antigallican, 1755.” © Ode 
to the King of Pruilia.?” „ Extempore Verſes on the Choice of 
a. Poet- Laureat,” «© Will the Ferryman, a Water Eclogue.” 
„ 1ranflation of ſome French Verſes on the Death oi Captain 
Gardner,” „ Sermons before the Univerſity of Oxford, on 
Act-Sunday, 1743, and Jan. qo, 1753.” - © Poems and VIiſcel- 
laneous Pieccs. % Speech on Laking tis Frecdom of the 
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City of Oxford, 1753.” * Seaſonable Reflections upon the Im- 
ortance of the Name of England, 1755.” * Sentiments of an 
en Alſo the following grammatical productions: 
« Hittory of the Engliſh Tongue, with the Author's intended De- 

en to his Royal Highnels Prince George, now King George 
III. Part I, printed 1749, and containing an Account, I. Of 
the Roman or Latin Tongue, as once ſpoken i in Britain. Th. Of 
the Britiſh or Welth, and its ancient and preſent Limits. III. Of 
the Pyhtas, corruptly called Pits by the Romans: their Sct- 
tlement in the North of Britain : the Original of their Name, and 
the Nature, Extent, and Duration of their Language. IV. Of 
the Scots from Ircland, and the Extent of the Erle Language; 
in order to diſtinguiſhuit from the English in the North of Eritain, 
which vulgarly palles under the Name of Broad-Scotch.” This 
— book was written by permiflion of his late royal highneſs Fre— 
derick, prince of Wales, for the information of his eldeſt ſon, our 

preſent ſovereign. Alſo the following theological productions: 
« A Controverſy with the People called Methodiſts, written occa- 
fionally againſt divers of the Sect, in the Years 1758 and 1759, 
and conſilting of the following Pieces:“ 1. A diſplay of the bad 
principles of the Methodiſts, in certain articles propoſed to the 
conlideration of the company of Salters in London; ſecond edition. 
| 2. Rules for the diſcovery of falſe prophets, &c. a Sermon preached 
| before the univerlity of Oxford, on Whit-Sunday, 1758, dedi- 
cated to his grace the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; third edition, 
$. Dr. Free's edition of Mr. Welley's firit penny letter; the ſe— 
cond impreſſion, dedicated to Mr. Welley. 4. His edition of 
Mr. Wellicy's ſecond letter. Dr. Free's whole ſpeech to the 
London clergg, at Sion- Coles. May 8, $759; with a remon- 
franc e to the biſhop of W incheſter. That printed in“ The Mo- 
nitor'“ is imperfect. Among his poetical and miſccllaneous works 
1. Podns on ſeveral occatiions, the ſecond edition in 1757, 
containing an ode to the KINg of Pruitia on the victory at Prague; 
an ode of conlolation to his royal highnels the duke of Cumber- 
land, on the loſs of Minorca, &c. Jephil ha, an oratorio, ſet to 
muſc by Mr. Stauley; advice to the fair ſex; Stigand, or, the 
Antigallican, a poem; Sulannah, an- ethio poem; Judith, an 


heroic poem, &. lo the whole is preixed a curious account 
$f the origin and peculiar. nature of In e poetry, and how far 
I: iS üimlar Or cuff. rent tron that of LIC 1 and Romans, in 
$ letter to afmember of parliament. 2. A poetical dial: ogue, en— 
ER Ihe voluntary Exile,“ 17635. g. Stadia Phyliologica 
duo, or, two it: ages in phyfiology, exhibiting all: long t the opinions 


of the beſt w riters, &c. with variety of obſervations entirely new, 
$762. 4. A genuine petition to the king; and likewiſe a letter 
© the right hon. the earl of Bate ; concerning the very hard cafe 
an eminent ovine oi the church of England. Publithed from 
| | tha 
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- | the originals by the Rev. Dr. Free. 4. The Petition of John 4 | 
1 | Free, D. D. relative to the conduct of the archbiſhops of Can- ** 
: | terbury and York ; moſt humbly addreifed to the hon. Houſe 1 


— 


. | of Commons. 5. Matrimony made eaſy, &c. a ferio-comic 
F ſatire, tending to expole the tyranny and abſurdity of a late act 
f of parliament, entitled, An Act for the better Prevention of 
q | Clandeſtine Marriages, & c. 6. A plan for the uſe of the empreſs 
of Ruſſia, in founding a free univerlity for the reception of pcople 
of all nations and religions: with a ſpecimen of the univerſal 
| library, for the ule of the ſtudents, in Latin, French, and Engliſh; 
| F _ od edit. 1761. 7. Lyrocinnym Geographicum Londinenſe; or 
ö The London Geography : conliiting ot Dr. Free's ſhort led 
compiled for the uſe of his younger eee Publiſhed chiefly for 
the information of genteel young . citizen Dedicated, by per- 
million, to the right honourable the lord- bas and court of alder- 
men ; and the author honoured for the work with the freedom of 
the city. To which is added, by the editor, tranſlated from the 
Greek into Englith blank verſe, the Pericgetiis of Dionyſus, the 
geographer, from the edition of Dr. Wells : : comprehending, for 
the uſe of the ladies who read Hiſtory, and the youth of the univer- 
lities, both the ancient and modern 155 tems. He died at his cham- 
bers in Lyons-Inn, Sept. 9, 1791. 
8 
FREEKE (W1LL1am), a man of parts and learning, was a 
younger ſon of Thomas Freeke, of Hannington in Wilts, Efq. 
and born there in 10603. He became a genticman-commoner of 
Wadham-College, Oxford, in 10667 ; and removed from thence 
to the Temple, where he purſued the law, and at length became a 
barriſter. He Thema, however, to have poitpone: 4 that ſtu ly, and 
to have applied himſelf to divinity ; for he. wrote and pub! lihed in 
10687, 8v0. © Effays towards an Union between. Divinity and 
Morality, Natural Religion and Revelation : calculated to the 
Meridian ot our preſent Differences in Church and State. In 
eight parts.” This book is ſaid in the title to be written “ per 
Gulielmum Liberam Clavem,”” that is, Free Key.” He ue 
allo, * A Dialogue by way of Queitton and Aniwer concerning 
the Deity,” and * A brief and clcar Confutation of the Dot 
Of the Trinity: : which two pieces were printed together 
1093, and ſent encloſed, as penny-poſt letters, to ſeveral by II 
men, Who thereupon [uppolcd them to have been writ! en 1 2 
Quaker. But the books being communicated, aud laid buiore the 
Houſe of Commons, were voted to be burnt, as contain. mich 
blaiphemy ; and accordingly were fo, The authe „ being Alter 
wards dilcovered, and in dicted at the Kking's-Bench, “ for Writing 
the faid Socinian Pamphlets againſt the Trie Ity, Vas icund guilty: 
pon Which he was tined geol. obliged to give ſecurity ſor his 00 0 
F. K 2 behaviour 
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260 LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
behaviour for three years, and to make a recantation in the four 
courts in Weſtminſter-Hall. The time of his death is unknown, 

FREHER (MaRrquARD), a learned German, was deſcended 
of a noble family, and born at Augſburg in 1565. He went into 
France very young, in order to fiudy the civil la under Cujacius; 
yet paid ſo much attention to hiſtory und critioufm, that he became 
eminent in both. When he was !carcely three and twenty, he 
was choſen among the counicllors of Cafimir prince of Palatine, 
and the year after made profeiſor of law at Heidelburg ; where he 
lived in friendſhip with Leunclavius, SylburgiuscOpſopæus, the 
younger Douza, and other learned men of his time. Some little 
time after, he reſigned his profeſſor's chair, and was taken into the 
molt important employments by the elettor Frederic IV. This 
prince made him vice-pre!:dent of his court, and fent him in qua- 
lity of arabaſſador to ſeveral places. In the midſt of theſe occupa- 
tions, he never interinitted his uſual! method of ſtudying; and 
wrote a great many works upon criticiſm, law, and hiſtory, the 
hiltory of his own country in particular. When we view the 
catalogue of them, given by Melchior Adam, we are ready to 
imagine, that he mult have lived a very long life. and hardly have 
done any thing elſe but write books; yet he died in his 49th year. 

K — — 

FREIGIUS (Joux Thomas), a German, who acquired great 
reputation by his learned labours, was born at Friburg in the 16th 
century; his father being an honelt hüfbandman, who lived near 
Baſil. He fludied the law in his native country under Zaſius, and 
had tkewite Henry Glarcan and Peter Ramus for his maſters. He 
was ſtrongly attached to the principles and method of Ramus. He 
firſt taught at Friburg, and afterwards at Baſil; but finding himſelf 
not favoured by fortune, he was going to diſengage himlelt from 
the republic of letters, and to turn peaſant. While he was medi- 
tating upon this, the fenate of Nuremburg, at the defire of ſerom 
Wolhus, offered him the rectorſhip of the New-Collepe at Altorf ; 
which place of employ he took poſſeſſion of, Nov. 1575. He 
diſcharged the duties of it with great zeal, explaining the 
hiſtorians, poets, Juſtinian's Inſtitutes, &c. He returned to Baſil, 
and died there of the plague in 1383: which contagious diſorder 
had a little before bereaved him of a very promiling fon and two 
daughters. | 

Freigius publiſhed a great number of books; among the reſt, 
« Quzitiones Geometric ct Stereometricz :”* a Supplement to the 
Hiſtory of Paulus Amilius and Ferron, as far as the year 1396: 
« Logica Confultorum:“ a Latin tranſlation of Forbifler's Voyages, 
and of the African Wars, in which Don Sebaſtian, king of Por- 
tugal, loſt his life: “ Ciceronis Orationes perpetuis notis Logicis, | 

Arithmeticis, 
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Arithmeticis, Ethicis, Toliticis Hiſtoricis, illuſtratæ, g vols. 
gro. at Baſil, 1583. 


FREIND (Jonx), an Engliſh phyſician, and elegant writer, 
was born in 1075, at Croton in Northamptonſhire; of which 
pariſh his father, William, a man of great learning, piety, and 
integrity, was rector. He was ſent to Weltminſter-School, with 
his brother Robert (to-be mentioned in the next article ; and put 


under the care of the celebrated Dr. Buſby. He was thence elected 
to Chriſt-Church, Oxford, in 1690, over which Dr. Aldrich at 


that time preſided ; and under his auſpice undertook, in conjunction 


with another young gentleman, to publith an edition of two Greek 
orations, one of AÆſchines, the other of Demoſthenes, which were 
well received, and have been re-printed, Oxon, 1696, 8vo. and 
1715, 8vo. About the ſame time he was prevailed upon to reviſe 
that edition of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, winch had been prepared 
for the ule of the dauphin, and was that ſame year re-printed in 
8yo. at Oxford. 

Hitherto he had been employed in reading the poets, orators, 
and hiſtorians of antiquity, by which he had made himfelf a perfect 
maſter in the Greek language, and had acquired a great facility of 
writing elegant Latin in verſe as well as proſe. He now began to 
apply himſelf to phyſic ; and his firſt care, as we are told, was to 

digelt thoroughly the true and rational principles of Natural Philo- 
fophy, Chemiſtry, and Anatomy, to which he added a ſufficient 
acquaintance with the Mathematics. Lhe firſt public ſpecimen 
that he gave of his abilities in the way of his profeſſion, was in 
1699, when he wrote a letter to Dr. (afterwards Sir) Hans Sloane, 


concerning an Hydrocephalus, or Watery Head; and in 1701, 


another letter in Latin to the ſame gentleman, De Spaſmi 
rarioris Hiſtoria,” or concerning ſome extraordinary cafes of perſons 
aflited with convulſions in Oxfordſhire, which at that time made 
a very great noiſe, and might probably have been magnified into 


ſomething ſupernatural, if our author had not taken great pains ta 


ſet them 1 Ta a true light. 

Being now well known and diſtinguiſhed, he began to meditate 
larger works, He obſerved, that Sancte Borelli, and Baglivi, 
in Italy, and Pitcairne and Keil here at home, had introduced a 
new and more ceriain method of inquiring aiter medical truths, 


than had been known aforetime ; and he reſolved to apply this 


way of reaſoning, in order to ſet a certain lubject of great im- 
portance, of daily uſe, and general concern, about which the 
learned have always been divided, in ſuch a light as might put an 


end to diſputes. This he did by publiſhing, in 170g Emmeno- 


logia: : In qua fluxus mulicbris menſtrui pha nomend; periodi, vitia, 
comm medendi metihodo, ad rationes mechanicas exiguntur.“ 8vo. 
This work, though at firſt it met ſome oppoſition, and was then 

and 
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and aſterwards animadverted upon by ſeveral writers, has always 
been reckoned an excellent performance. 
"- But 1704, he was choſen profeſſor of chemiltry at Oxford; and, 
the year after, attended the earl of Peterborough in. his Spanith 
expedition, as phyſician to the army there, in which poſt he con- 
tinued near two years. From thence he made the tour of Italy, 
and went to Rome, as well for the lake of ſceing the antiquities of 
that city, as for the pleaſure of viſiting and converſing with Baglivi 
and Lanciſi, men eminent at that time for their {kill in phyſic. 
On his return to England in 1707, he found the character of his 
atron very rudely treated; and, from a ſpirit of gratitude, pub- 
liſhed a defence of him, entitled, An Account of the Earl of 
Peterborough's Conduct in Spain, chiefly fince the railing the 
Siege of Barcclona, 1706 ;” to which is added, “ The Campaign 
of Valencia. With Original Papers, 1707,” 8vo. 

In 1707, he was created doctor of phytic by diploma. In 1709, 
he publiſhed his “ Prelettiones Chymicæ, &c.” Oxonii, "Theſe 
lectures are dedicated to Sir Iſaac Newton, and are nine in number, 
belides three tables. They were attacked by the German philoſo— 
phers; an anſwer. was given by Freind, which was publiſhed in 
Latin in the“ Philoſophical Tranſactions,” and added, by way of 
Appendix, to the ſecond edition of the © Prelectiones Chymicz.” 

In 1711, he was ecletted a member of the Royal-Socicty, and 
the ſame year attended the duke of Ormond into Flanders, as his 

hyſician. He reſided moſtly after his return at London, and gave 
himſelf up wholly to the cares of his profeſſion. In 1716, he was 
choſen fellow of the College of Phyſicians; and the ſame year 
publiſhed the firlt and third books of * Hippocrates de morbis 
popularibus,” to which he added, a Commentary upon Fevers, 
divided into nine thort dilſertations. This work was attacked by 
Dr. Woodward, protcilor of phylic in Gretham-College, in his 
„State of Phlyſic and of Jifcales, with an Inquiry into the 
Cauſes of the late Increaſe of them, but more particularly of the 
Small- Pox, &c. 1718, 8vo. and here laid the foundation of a 
diſpute, which was carried on with preat acrimony and violence 
on both ſides. Freind fupported his opinion, © Concerning the 
advantage of purging in the ſecond fever of the confluent kind of 
Small-Pox”” (tor it was on this lingle point that the diſpute chiefly 
turned :) in a Latin letter addreſfſed to Dr. Mead in 1719, and 
{ince printed among his works. He was likewiſe ſuppoled to be 
the author of a pamphlet, entitled, A Letter to the learned Dr. 
Woodward, by Dr. Bytield,” in 1719, wherein Woodward 1s 
rallied with great ſpirit and addrels. In 1717, he.read the Gulſto— 
nian lecture in the College of. Phyſicians; and, in 1720, ſpoke the 
Harveian Oration, which was aiterwards publiſhed. In 1722, he 
was elected into parliament for Launceſton in Cornwall; and acting 
in his itition as a ſenator with that warmth and freedom which 
: a 4 was 
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was natural to him, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by fome quick ſpeeches 
againſt meaſures he diſapproved. He was ſuppoſed to have a hand 
in Atterbury's Plot, as it was then called ; and this drew upon him 
ſo much reſentment, that the Habeas-Corpus Act being at that 
time ſuſpended, he was, March 15, 1722-9, committed to the 
Tower. He continued a priſoner there till June 21, when he was 
admitted to bail, his ſureties being Dr. Mead, Dr. Hulſe, Dr. 
Levet' and Dr. Hale; and afterwards, in November, was dil- 
charged from his recognizance. 

During his conlinement he wrote another letter in Latin to Dr. 
Mead, © Concerning ſome particular kind of Small-Pox.” He 
alſo laid the plan of his laſt and moſt elaborate work, © The 
Hiſtory of Phylic, from the Time of Galen to the beginning of 
the ſixteenth Century, chiefly with regard to Practice: in a Diſ- 
courſe written to Dr. Mead.” The firſt part of this was pub- 
liſhed in 1725, the ſecond the year following. This work, though 
juſtly deemed a maſterly performance, both for uſe and elegance, 
did not eſcape cenſure; but was ammadverted upon both at home 
and abroad. - 

Soon after he obtained his liberty, he was made phyſician to the 
prince of Wales; and, on that prince's acceſſion to the throne, 
became phyſician to the queen, who honoured him with a valt 
thare of her confidence and eſteem. He did not, however, enjoy 
this place long; but died of a fever, July 26, 1728, in his 52d 
year. Their majeſtics expreſſed the utmoſt concern at his death, 
and ſettled a penſion upon his widow. He left one fon, who was 
educated at Weltminſter-School, and became afterwards a ſtudent 
at Chriſt-Church in Oxford. He was buried at Hitcham in 
Buckinghamſhire, near which he had a ſeat ; but there is a monu- 
ment erected to him in Weltminſter-Abbey, with an inſcription 
ſuitable to his memory. He had himfelf rendered the like kind 
olfice to more than one of his friends, being peculiarly happy in 
this fort of compolition : for the inſcription on the monument of 
Sprat, biſhop of Rochelter, was from his pen. 

— — | 

FREIND 'RoBerrT), brother to the phyſician, was allo born 
at Croton, and fent early to Weſtminſter-School, whence he was 
elected to Chriit-Chrilt before the inauguration of William and 
Mary. Heproceedcd XI. A. June 4, 1696; became ſecond maiter 
of Weſt miniter-School in 169g ; and accumulated the degtees of 
B. and D. D. July 7. 1709. In 1711 he drew up the preamble 
to the ear} of Oxtord's patent of peerage; and in that year ſuc- 
ceeded Duke the poet in the valuable living of Witney in Oxford= 
ſhire; and alſo became head-matler of Weilminſter-School. In 
1724 he publiſhed an edition of Cicero's “ Orator.? In April 
1729 he obtained a prebend of Windſor ; and in 1731 exchanged 
it for one at Weſtminſter. In 1734 he was delirous of reigning 
Witney to his ſon (of whom fee the following article); but could 
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| not do it without the permiſſion of biſhop Hoadly, which he had 
| little reaſon to expect. On application, however, to that prelate, 
| through queen Caroline and lady Sundon, he received this laconic 
| | anſwer: „If Dr. Freind can aſk it, I can grant it.” On ſucceed- 
= ' ing to a canonry in Chriſt-Church in 1744, he reſigned his ſtall at 
Weſtminſter in fayour of his ſon. He died Aug. 9, 1754, aged 84. 

— — | 
FREIND (WILLIAM), D. D. fon of the learned maſter of 
Weſtminſter-School, ſucceeded to the rectory of Witney in 1734 ; 
and held alſo that of Iſlip, in the fame county, given him by the 
dean and chapter of Weſtminſter. He obtained a prebend of 
Weſtminſter, Oct. 17, 1744; which he quitted for a canonry of 
Chriſt-Church, Oxford, and was appointed dean of Canterbury 
in 1760. He married one of the ſiſters of the late Sir Thomas 
Robinſon, bart. and the then primate of Ireland, by whom hc 
left three ſons, viz. Robert, barriſter at law, and ſtudent of Chriit- 
Church (ſince deceaſed) : William and John, both in orders; and 
a daughter, Elizabeth, married to Capt. Duncan Campbell, of the 
Chatham diviſion of Marines. Dean Freind was appointed Pro- 
locutor of the Lower Houſe of Convocation in 1761, in which 
charatter he preached an elegant“ Concio ad Clerum in Synodo 
Provincial Cantuarienſis Provinciæ, habita ad D. Pauli die 6 
Novembris Moc lx f. à Gulielmo Freind, S. T. P. Eecleſia 
Chriſti Metropolitica: Cantuarienſi Decano; juſſu Reverendiſſimi 

& Commilſariorum.” 3 
Dr. Freind being made canon of Chriſt-Church in 175.., and 
afterwards finding that his patron the duke of Newcaſtle was 
diſtreſſed (upon ſome political arrangement) for a canonry there, 
generonlly reſigned it without making any Conditions whatever; 
the conſequence of which was, that upon the death of Dr. Lynch, 
dean of Canterbury (1760) he was without ſolicitation appointed to 
ſucceed him, and enjoyed that preſerment till his death, which 
happened at Witney, Nov. 28, 17066. He had a moſt valuable 
collection of books, pictures, and. prints, Which, after his death, 

were ſold by auction. | 


—_— 7 


FREINSHEMIUS (Jonx), a moſt ingenious and learned 

man, was born at Ulm in Suabia, in 1608. He is ſaid to have 

4 underſtood almoſt all the European languages, beſides Latin, 
E Greek, and Hebrew. He was profeſſor of eloquence at Upſal, 
librarian and hiſtoriographer to Chriſtina of Sweden, and alter— 
wards profeſſor at Heidelburg, where he died in 1660. He did 
many fervices to the republic of letters, the firſt of which was his 
critique upon Florus, whom he carreated and explained very 
happily. The learned Bernegger, whoſe daughter he had married, 
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vering what had eſcaped all the learned before him. His notes have 
been printed entire in the beſt editions of this author. So have 
his notes upon Tacitus; which, though ſhort, are very judicious, 
relating to ſuch particulars as Lipſius and the other critics either 
knew not or omitted. His Supplement to Quintus Curtius and 
Livy gained him no little credit. He wrote notes upon Phædrus, 
and other philological pieces. 
_— —Ä—A—A— 

FRESNE CHARLES DE), a learned Frenchman, was deſcended 
of a good family, and born at Amiens in 1610. After being 
taught polite literature in the Jeſuits-College there, he went to ſtudy 
the law at Orleans, and was ſworn advocate to the parliament of 
Paris in 1631. He practiſed ſome time at the bar, but without 
intending to make it the buſineſs of his life. He returned to 
Amiens, where he devoted himſelf to {tudy, and ran through all 
ſorts of learning. In 1668, he went and ſettled at Paris; and 
ſoon after a propoſal was laid before Colbert, to collect all the 
authors, who at different times had written the Hiſtory of France, 
and to form a body out of them. This miniſter liking the propoſal, 
and believing De Freſne the belt qualified for the undertaking, 
furniſhed him with memoirs and manuſcripts for this purpole. De 
Freſne wrought upon theſe materials, and drew up a large preface, 
containing the names of the authors, their character and manner, 
the time in which they lived, and the order they were to be ranged 
in. When the perſon, that went between him and the miniſter of 
tate, had ſeen his ſcheme, he let him know, that it was not ap- 
proved, and that it would be neceſſary to make another. Upon 
this, De Freſne, being convinced that if he had followed the 
order preſcribed, the whole work had been ſpoiled, frankly told the 
ventleman, that ſince he had not been happy enough to pleaſe 
thoſe in authority, his advice was, that they ſhould look out ſome 
of the beſt hands in the kingdom; and at the ſame time he returned 
them all their memoirs. Being thus diſengaged from a tedious and 
laborious undertaking, he finithed his “ Latin Gloſſary,“ which 
was received with general commendation. It was afterwards en- 
larged by the addition of more volumes; and the edition of Paris, 
in 1723, makes no leſs than fix in folio. His next performance 
was a «© Greek Gloffary,” conſifting of curious paſſages and re- 
marks, moft of which are drawn from manuſcripts very little 
known. This work 1s in two volumes folio. He was the author 
and editor alfo of ſeveral other performances. He drew a Genea- 
logical Map of me kings of France. He wrote the Hiſtory of 
Conſtantinople under the French Emperors : it was printed at the 
Louvre, and dedicated to the king. He publiſhed an Hiſtorica 
tract concerning John Daptiſt's Head; ſome reliques of which are 
luppoſed to be at Amiens, He publithed, laſtly, editions of Cin- 
YOL, V, No: 47- L1 nam 
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namus, Nicephorus, Anna Comnena, Zonaras, and the Alexan- 


drian Chronicon, with learned diſſertations and notes. 


De Freſne died in 1688, aged 78; and left four children, on 
whom Lewis XIV. ſettled good penſions, in conſideration of their 
father's merit. ; 

FRESNOY (CHARLES ALPHONSE DU), an excellent poet and 
painter, was the ſon of an apothecary at Paris, and born there in 1611. 
His father bred him up a ſcholar, with a deſign to make him a phyſi- 
cian ; and his progreſs in learning was ſuch, that it was ſuppoied he 
would anſwer all the expectations conceived of him. At length, he 
diſcovered a moſt violent attachment to the muſes, and would un- 
doubtedly have been a great poet, if the art of painting, a miſtreſs 
equally beloved, had not weakened by dividing his affeEtions, or 
talent. And now, all thoughts of phyſic being laid atide, he gave 
himſelf up entirely to the ſolicitations of his genius, and fell to 
{tudying the art. He was about twenty years of age when he 
learned to deſign under Perrier and Vouet ; and in 1634 he went 
to Rome, where he contracted a friendſhip with Mignard, laſting 
as his life. 3 | 

He made himſelf familiar with the Greek and Latin poets : 
ſtudied anatomy, and the elements of geometry, with the rules of 
perſpective and architecture: deſigned after the life, in the academy; 
after Raphael, in the Vatican; and after the antiques, wherever 
he found them: and, making critical remarks as he proceeded, he 
drew up a body of them in Sa verſe, and laid the plan of his 


Les DE ARTE GRAPHICA. Having ſtudied the Elements of 


uclid, and his guſto in architecture being excellent, he painted 
the remainders of the old Roman architecture in and about Rome. 
He ſold his pictures for ſubſiſtence, or rather gave them away for 
little or nothing. | = 
Of all his compoſitions his poem was his favourite, being the 
fruit of more than twenty years ſtudy and labour. Upon his 
return home from Italy in 1656, he ſeemed inclinable to give it to 
the public; but imagining it would be of little uſe without a French 
verſion to it, and, by reaſon of his long abſence from France, not 
retaining enough of his native tongue to undertake it himſelf, he 
laid aſide all thoughts of publithing it at preſent. At length, De 
Piles, who was intimately acquainted .with him, made a French 
tranſlation of it into proſe. Freſnoy yet deferred to publiſh it, 
intending to illuſtrate it with a commentary; but was prevented 

by a paralyſis, of which he died in 1665, aged 5g years. 
After his death, his poem was printed, with a proſe tranſlation 
and notes by De Piles, and dedicated to Colbert. It was after- 
wards tranſlated into Engliſh, by Dryden, who prefixed to it an 
original “ Preface, containing a Parallel between Fg and 
| oetry.” 
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to it, „A ſhort Account of the moſt eminent Painters, both 
ancient and modern.“ 

— 2 5 
 FRESNY (CHARLES RIVIERE DU), a French poet, was 
born at Paris in 1648. He had a good natural taſte for muſic, 
painting, ſculpture, architecture, and all the tine arts. He had, 
alſo, a taſte for laying out gardens, which procured him the place 
of overſeer of the king's gardens, whoſe valet de chambre he like- 
wiſe was. He quitted the court after ſome time, and came to 
reſide at Paris; where he devoted himſelf to books and writing, 
and was the author of a great number of things of different kinds. 


He died at Paris in 1724 : and, in 1731, his works were collected 


and printed there in ſix volumes, 12mo. conſiſting of “ dramatic 
performances, ſongs, amuſements ſerious and comical, &c.“ 
— — : 
FRISCHLIN (Nicoptmus), a learned German, famous for 
criticiſm and poetry, was born at Baling in Suabia, 1547. His 
father, being a miniſter and a man of letters, taught him the 
rudiments himſelf, and then fent him to 'T vbingen. Here he 
made ſo amazing a progreſs in the Greek and latin tongues, that 
he is ſaid to have written poetry in them both, when he was no 
more than thirteen years of age. He continued to improve himſelf 
in compoſitions of ſeveral kinds, as well proſe as verſe; and at 
twenty years old was made a profeſſor in the univerſity of Tubin- 
gen. Though his turn lay principally towards poetry, inſomuch 
that he really could make verſes as faſt as he wanted them, yet he 
was acquainted with every part of ſcience and learning. He uſed 
to moderate at philoſophical diſputes ; to read public lectures in 
mathematics and aſtronomy : and all before he had reached his 
25th year. In 1579, he had a mind to try his fortune abroad, his 
reputation being ſpread far and near; and, thercfore, prepared to 
go to the ancient univerſity of Friburg, where he had proiniſed, it 
ſeems, to come and read lectures. But he was obliged to deſiſt 
from this purpoſe, partly becauſe his wife refuſed to accompany 
him, and partly becauſe the duke of Wirtemburg would not con- 
ſent to his going thither, or any where elſe. | 7 
In 1580, he publiſhed an oration in praiſe of a country-life, 
with a paraphraſe upon Virgil's “ Eclogues and Georgics.” Here 
he compared the lives of modern courtiers with thole of ancient 
huſhandmen ; and noting ſome pretty ſeverely, who had degene- 
rated from the virtue and ſimplicity of their anceſtors, he made 
himſelf ſo obnoxious, that even his life was in danger. He made 
many public apologies for himſelf ; his prince even interceded for 
him, but all would not do: nor could he continue fafe any longer 
at home. With his prince's leave therefore he went to Lauback, a 
town of Carniola, in the remote part of Germany; and taught a 
| L 1 2 {choo! 


Poetry.” Richard Graham, Eſq. republiſhed this work, and added 
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| ſchool there ; but the air not agreeing with his wife and children, 
be returned in about two years to his own country. He met with 
| a very ungracious reception; and fo ſtaying but a little while, he 

| went to Francfort, and from Franctort into Saxony, and from 
| thence to Brunſwick, where he became a ſchool-maſter again. 
| He did not continue long here, but paſſed from place to place, till 
at length, being reduced to neceſſity, he applied to the prince of 
Wirtemburg for relief. His application was diſregarded ; which 
he ſuppoſing to proceed from the malice of Ins enemies, let himſelf 
looſe, and wrote ſeverely againſt them. He was impriſoned at laſt 
in Wirtemburg-Caſtle; whence attempting to eſcape by ropes not 
ſtrong enough to ſupport him, he fell down a prodigious precipice, 
and was daſhed to pieces among the rocks. | 

His death happened in 1590, and was univerſally and juſtly 
lamented ; for he was a moſt ingenious and learned man. He leſt 
a great many works of various kinds, as tragedies, comedies, elegies, 
tranſlations of Latin and Greek authors, with notes upon them, 
orations, &, While he was maſter of the ſchool at Labacum, 
he compoſed a new grammar ; for, it ſeems, there was no grammar 
extant that pleaſed him. He was more methodic, and ſhorter than 
any of them; and, indeed, was generally approved. He alfo 
drew up another piece, called, “ Strigil Grammatica,” in which 
he diſputes with ſome little acrimony againſt all other gramma— 
rians; and this, as is natural to imagine, increaſed. the number of 
his enemies. 1 | 


— 
— — 


— — 


FROBENIUS (Jon), an eminent and learned German printer, 
was a native of Hammelburg in Franconia, where he was from his 
childhood trained to letters. Afterwards he went to the univerſity 
of Baſil, where he acquired the reputation of being uncommonly 
learned. With a view of promoting good letters, of which he 
was very deſirous, he applied himſelf to the art of printing; and, 
becoming a maſter of it, opened a ſhop at Baſil. He was the firſt 
of the German. printers who brought the art to any perfection; 
and, being a man of great probity and piety, as well as ſkill, he 
was, what very few have been, particularly choice in the authors 
he printed. The great reputation and character of this printer 
was the principal motive which led Eraſmus to fix his quarters at 
Baſil, in order to have his own works printed by him. The con- 
nexlon between Eraſmus and Frobenius grew very cloſe and inti- 
mate, Eraſmus loved the good qualities cf Frobenius, as much as 
Frobenius could admire the great ones of Eraſmus. | 

In 1522, Frobenius had the misfortune to fall from the top of a 
pair of ſtairs, down on a brick pavement. : which fall, though he 
then affected not to be much hurt with it, is thought to have laid 
the foundation of what ſucceeded. The year before he died, he 
was ſeized with molt exquiſite pains in his right ancle: but was in 

3 time 
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time ſo relieved from theſe, that he was able to go to Francfort on 
horſeback. The malady, however, whatever it was, was not 
gone, but had ſettled in the toes of his right foot, of which he had 
no uſe. Next, a numbneſs ſeized the fingers of his right hand; 


and then a dead palſy, which taking him when he was reaching. 


fomething from a nigh place, he feli with his head upon the ground, 
and diſcovered few fig 
1527, lamented by all, but by none more than Eraſmus, who 
wrote his epitaph in Greek and Latin. | 

A great number of valuable authors were printed by Frobenius 
with great care and accuracy, among which were the works of 
Jerome, Auguſtin, and Eraſmus. He had formed a delign to 
print the Greek fathers, which had not yet been done; but death 
prevented him. However, his ſon Jerome Frobenius and his ſon- 
in-law Nicolas Epiſcopius, joining in partnerſhip, carried on the: 
buſineſs with the ſame reputation, and gave very correct editions 
of thoſe fathers. | 

— — a 

FROBISER (Sir MARTIN), an Engliſh navigator, was born 
near Doncafter in Yorkſhire ; but we know not of what parents, 
or in what year. Being brought up to navigation, he became a 
moſt eminent ſailor ; and was the firſt Engliſhman that attempted 
to find out a North-Weſt paſſage to China. He made offers of 
this to ſeveral Engliſh merchants for fifteen years together; but, 
meeting with no encouragement from them, he applied himſelf at 
length to queen Elizabeth's courtiers. Under their influence and 
protection, he engaged a ſufficient number of adventurers, and 
collected proper ſums of money. The ſhips he provided were 
only three; two barks of about twenty-five tons each, and a 
pinnace of ten tons. With theſe he failed from Deptford, June 8, 
15376. Bending their courſe northward, they came on the 24th 
within ſight of Fara, one of the iſlands of Shetland: and on the 
11th of July diſcovered Friefland, which ſtood high, and was all 
covered with ſnow. On the 28th they had ſight of Meta Incog- 
nita, being part of New Greenland; which they could not land 


on, for the ſame reaſons. Auguſt the 1oth, he went on a deſert: 


iſland, three miles from the continent; but ſtaid there only a few 
hours. The next day he entered into a ſtreight which he called 
„ Frobiſer's, or Forbiſher's Streight ;”* and, on the 12th, ſailing 
to Gabriel's-Iſland, they came to a ſound, which they named 
Prior's-Sound, and anchored in a ſandy bay there. The 15th they 
failed to Prior's-Bay, the 17th to Thomas Williams's Ifland ; and 
the 18th came to an anchor under Burcher's-Iſland. Here they 
went on: ſhore, and had ſome communication with the natives; 


but he was ſo unfortunate, as to have five of his men and a boat 


taken by thoſe barbarians. Having endeavoured in vain to recover 


his men, he ſet fail again for England the 25th of Auguſt; came 
within 


ns of life afterwards. He died at Baſil in 
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within fight of Frieſland the iſt of September; and, notwith- 
ſtanding a terrible ſtorm on the 7th, arrived ſafe at Harwich on the 
2d of October. | 
He took poſſeſſion of the country in the queen of England's 
name; and, in token of ſuch poſſeſſion, ordered his men to bring 
whatever they could firſt find. One among the reſt brought a 
piece of black ſtone, much like ſea-coal, but very heavy. Having 
at his return diſtributed fragments of it among his friends, one of 
the adventurer's wives threw a fragment into the fire: which being 
taken out again, and quenched in vinegar, glittered like gold; and, 
being tried by ſome refiners in London, was found to contain a. 
portion of that rich metal. From this effay, the nation dreaming 
of nothing but mountains of gold, great numbers earneſtly pretled 
Frobiſer to undertake a ſecond voyage the next ſpring. The queen 
lent him a ſhip of the royal navy of 200 tons; with which, and 
two barks of about go tons each, they fell down to Graveſend, 
May 26, 1577, and there received the ſacrament together. They 
failed from Harwich on the g1it of May, and arrived in St. Mag- 
nus-Sound, at the Orkney-lilands, upon the 7th of June; from 
whence they kept their courſe, for the ſpace of twenty-ſix days, 
without fecing any land. They met, however, with great drifts 
of wood, and whole bodies of trees; which were either blown off 
the cliffs of the neareſt lands by violent ſtorms, or rooted up and 
carried by floods into the ſea. They imagined, that they were 
brought from ſome part of the Newfound-land with the current 
that ſetteth from the Welt to the aſt. | | 
At length, on the 4th of July, they difcovered Frieſtand; 
they procecded for Frobiſer's Streights ; and on the 17th of the 
ſame month made the North Forcland in them, otherwiſe called 
Hall's Iſland ; as alſo a ſmaller ifland of the ſame name, where 
they had in their laſt voyage found the ore, but couid not now get 
a piece ſo big as a walnut. However, they met with ſome ot it 
in other adjacent iſlands, but not enough to merit their attention. 
The captain's commiſtion directed him in this voyage only to 
ſearch for ore, and to leave the further diſcovery of the North- 
Welt paſſage till another time. Having, therefore, in the countels 
of Warwick's-Iſland, found a good quantity, he took a lading of 
it; intending the firſt opportunity to return home. Ile et fail the 
23d of Auguſt, and arrived in England about the end of Septem- 
ber. He was molt graciouſly received by the queen : and, as the 
old ore he had brought had an appearance of riches and profit, 
and the hopes of a Norch-Weſt paſſage to China was greatly 
increaſed by this ſecond voyage, her majeſty appointed commifſioners 
to make trial of the ore, and examine thoroughly into the whole 
affair. The commiſſioners did fo, and reported the great value of 
the undertaking, and the expediency of further carrying on the 
diſcovery of the North Welt paſſage. Upon this, ſuitable prepa- 
rations 


FROISSARD---(Fobn). 2271 
rations were made with all poſſible diſpatch; and, becauſe the iþ 
mines newly found out were fſuflicient to defray the adventurers 9 
charges, it was thought neceſſary to ſend a ſelect number of ſol- 5 


diers, to ſecure the places already diſcovered, to make further diſ- 
coveries into the inland parts, and to ſearch again for the paſſage to 
Cathay. Belides three ſhips as before, twelve others were fitted 
out for this voyage, which were to return at the end of the ſum- 
mer With a lading of gold ore. They aſſembled at Harwich the 
27th of May, and failing thence the gift, they came within ſight 
of Friefland on the 2oth of June: when the general, going on 
ſhore, took poſſeſſion of the country in the queen of England's 
name, and called it Weſt-England. Aſter getting as much ore 
as they could, they ſailed for England, where, after a ſtormy and 
dangerous voyage, they arrived about the beginning of October. 
Wo. can find no account, how captain Frobiſer employed himſelf 
from this time to 1383; when he commanded the Aid, in Sir 
Francis Drake's expedition to the Welt-Indies. In 1588, he 
bravely exerted himſelf againſt the Spaniſh Armada; commanding 
then the Triumph, one of the three largeſt ſhips in that ſervice, 
and which had on board the greateſt number of men of any in the 
whole Englith fleet. July 26th, he received the honour of knight- 
hood, from the hand of the lord high admiral, at fea, on board 
his own ſhip ; and when afterwards the queen thought it neceſ- 
jary to keep a fleet on the Spaniſh coaſt, he was employed in that 
ſecvice; particularly in 1590, when he commanded one ſquadron, 
as Sir John Hawkins did another. In 1594, he was ſent with 
four men of war, to aſſiſt Henry the Fourth of France, againſt a 
body of Leaguers and Spaniards then in poſſeſſion of part of 
Bretagne, who had fortitied themſelves very ſtrongly at Croyzon 
near Breit. But in an atlault upon that fort, Nov. 7, he was 
wounded with a ball in the hip, of which he died, ſoon after he 
had brought the fleet ſafely back to Plymouth; and was buried in 
that town. He was a man of great courage, experience, and 
conduct, but accuſed by ſome of having been harſh and violent. 
— 

FROISSARD (Jon), an eminent man in his day, was born 
at Valenciennes about 19337, and became afterwards canon and 
trea{urer of Chimay in Hainault. His chief work is a hiſtory, 
which compriſes what happened in France, Spain, and England, 
from 1326 to 1400. He was, alſo, a poet as well as an hiſto- 
rian, though his poems have been but very little Known. He re- Wl 
ſided a conſiderable time in the court of the princeſs Philippa, * 
daughter of the carl of Hainault, and wife of Edward III. king :W 
of England. He has been accuſed of having beſtowed too many l 
encomiums on the Englith, and too few on the French, becauſe 1 
the latter did not pay him for his labours, while he received a good 9 | 
falary from the former. He died about 1402. | 
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FRONT INUS (Srxrus JuL1vs), a Roman writer, who was 
in high repute under Veſpaſian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, and 
Trajan. He was a man of conſular dignity, a great captain, who 
commanded the Roman armies in England, and elſewhere, with 
ſucceſs; and he is ſpoken of in high terms of panegyric by all the 
Writers of his time. He was city-prætor, when Veſpatian and 
Titus were conſuls. Nerva made him curator of the aquazdutts, 
which occaſioned him to write his treatiſe, © De Aquæductibus 
Urbis Romæ.“ He wrote alſo “ Tres libros ſtratagematum,“ 
or, concerning the ſtratagems uſed in war by the molt eminent 
Greek and Roman commanders ; and afterwards added a fourth, 
containing examples of thoſe arts and maxims, difcourſed of in 
the former. Theſe two works are ſtill extant, together with a 
jece, De Re Apraria ;” and another, «© De Limitibus.” They 
165 been often printed ſeparately, but were all publiſhed together, 
in a neat edition at Amſterdam in 1664, with notes by Robertus 
Keuchenius, who has placed at the end the fragments of ſeverai 
works of Frontinus, that are loſt. This eminent man dicd under 
Trajan, and was ſucceeded as augur by the younger Pliny, who 
mentions him with honour. He forbade any monument to be 
erected to him after his death ; declaring, that every man was 
ſure to be remembered without any ſuch teſtimonial, if he had 
acquitted himſelf fo as to deferve to have lived. 
| 3 | 

FROWDE (PRILIr), an Engliſh poet, was the ſon of a gen- 
tleman, who had been poſt-maſter in the reign of queen Anne. 

He was fent to the univerſity of Oxford, where he had the honour 
of being diſtinguiſhed by Addiſon, who took him under his pro- 
tection. While he remained there, he became the author of feveral 
pieces of poetry. He likewiſe wrote two tragedies : © The Fall 
of Saguntum,” dedicated to Sir Robert Walpole ; and © Philo- 
tas,” addreſled to the earl of Cheſterfield, He died at his lodgings 
at Cecil-Street in the Strand, in 1738. 

| — — 

FRY TH (Jonx), a martyr to the Reformation, was born at 
Sevenoake in Kent, where his father was an inn-keeper. He was 
educated at King's-College in Cambridge, and took a bachelor of 
arts degree there; but afterwards went to Oxford, and became 
one of the junior canons of Cardinal Wolſey's-College. Some 
time before 1525, he fell into the acquaintance of William T yn- 
dale, a zealous Lutheran ; who, conterring with him about the 
abuſes of religion, made a convert of him. Fryth ſhortly pro- 
feſſed himſelf ; upon which, being ſeized and examined by the 
commiltary of the univerſity, he was impriſoned within the limits 
of his college. Being releaſed in 1528, he went beyond the ſeas ; 
where, being greatly confirmed in his religious opinions, he re— 
turned to England about two years after, leaving his wife behind. 

I Wandering 
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Wanderint about, he was taken up fo a vagabond at Reading in 
Eerkihire, and ſet in the ſtocks : but the ſchool-malter of the town, 
diſcoverins his merit and qualities, procured his reteaſe, and ſup- 
plied him with victuals and money. Afterwards he went to Lon- 
1 ; where, endeavouring to make proſelytes, he was by the care 

{ Sir Thomas More, then lord- chancellor, feized and fent Pri- 
19877 to the Tower, He had ſeve 
Thomas and others. 
ſitting in St. Paul's-Cathedral, he was urged to recant his opinions: 
but, refufing, was condemned to be burnt, and accordingly ſuf- 
fer! (in Smithfield in 1333. His works are theſe: “ Treatiſe of 
Purgatory,—-Anutheits between Chrilt and the Pope. —Letters 
unto the laichful Followers of Chnilt's Goſpel, written in the 
Lower, 1532.—Mirror, or Glaſs to know thyſelf, written in the 
Tower, 1532. — Mirror, or L voking-Glafſ- : wherein you may be- 
hold the Sacrament of e for which he died, 
written in Newgate Priſon, June 23, 1533-—Antwer to Sir 
Thomas More's Di. logues concerning Herefies.—-Anſwer to John 
Fither, Biſhop of Rochelter, &c.“ all which treatiſes were reprinted 
at London in 1573, in folio. 

| — — 

FUGGER (HuLDRIC), an eminent perſon, born at Augſburg 
in 1526, whoſe family was conliderable for its antigqu! ity and riches, 
Veer this illuſtrious family, as all the genealogic al writers of Ger- 
many take notice, ſprung from a weaver, Who in 1370 was made 
free of the city of Augthurg. Huldric had been chamberlain to 
pope Paul III. and afterwards turned Proteſtant, He laid out 
great. ſums in purchating good MANUICHIPE of ancient authors, 
and petting them printed ; and for this puipole he allowed for ſome 
time a falary to the famous Henry Step 8 His relations were 
o incenſed at him for the monies he expended in this way, thak 
they brought an action again him for it, and got him to be de- 
clared incapable of managing his affairs. He had retired to Hei- 
delburg, where he died in 1564; having bequeathed his library, 
which was very conſiderable, to the eleCtor Palatine, and a fund 
for the maintenance of ſix ſcholars. 

—_— 

FULGENTIUS (Sr.), an eccleſiaſtical writer, was born at 
Telepta, about 464. Gordianus, 2 ſenator of Carthage, being 
zorced to fly into Italy for lafety, during the perfecurion of Gen- 
ſericus, king of the Vandals, had two chit Iren, who returned into 
Africa: and they, being forced away from Cankape; fetiied at 
Telepta, a city in the province of Eyzacen— a. One of them was 
Claudus, the father of St. Fulgentius, who, dying unexpected! 5 
left 7 s young ſon to the care of his u dow: [ic was property 
educated, and became well {killed in the Greek tongue. As ſoon 
25 Wt was capable of an employ, he was made procurator or re- 
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ceiver of the revenues of his province. But this employment dil. 
pleaſed him, becauſe of the rigour he was forced to os for levying 
taxes upon the people : and therefore, notwithſtanding the tears 
and diſſuaſives of his mother, he left the world, and betook himſelf 
to a religious life. The incurſions of the Moors foon ſcattered 
the religious of the monaſtery where he was; upon which he re- 
tired into the country of Sicca, thinking to find there a place of 
refuge: but he was miſtaken ; for he met with nothing but ſtripes 
and impriſonment. Afterwards he reſolved to go into Egypt; 
but was reſtained from that voyage, by Eulalius, biſhop of Syra- 
cuſe, becauſe the monks of the Eaſt had ſeparated from the Ca- 
tholic church. He conſulted alſo a biſhop of Africa, who had 
retired into Sicily ; and this biſhop adviſed him to return to his 
own country, after he had made a journey to Rome. „King Theo- 
doric was then. in the city, when he arrived there, which was in 
500, Afﬀter he had paid his devoirs to the ſepulchres of the Apoſtles, 
he returned to his own country, where he built a monaſtery, 

Africa was then under the dominion of Thraſimond, king of the 
Vandals, an Arian, and a cruel enemy to the Catholics. He had 
forbidden to ordain Catholic biſhops in the room of thoſe who died: 
nevertheleſs, the biſhops of Africa were determined to neglett his 
orders in that particular, Fulgentius, knowing this, and fearin 
leſt he ſhould be ordained, hid himſelf till he underſtood the or- 
dinations to be over: but when he appeared, the ſee of Ruſpa 
was vacant, and he was ordained biſhop of it, though much againlt 
his will, in 304. Though become a biſhop, he did not change 
either his habit or manner of living, but uſcd the fame auſterities 
and abſtinence as before. He {till loved the monks, and delighted 
to retire into a monaſtery as often as the buſineſs of his epiſcopal 
ſunction allowed him time. Atterwards he had the ſame fate with 
all the Catholic biſhops of Africa, whom king Thralimond baniſhed 
into the iſle of Sardinia. Though he was not the moſl ancient 
among them, yet they conlidered him as their head, and made 
uſe of his pen and wit upon all occaſions. So great was his re-. 
putation, that Thraſimond had the curioſity to ſee and hear him; 
and, having ſent for him to Carthage, he propoſed to him many 
difficulties, which Fulgentius ſolved to his ſatisfaction: but becauſe 
he confirmed the Catholics, and converted many Arians, their 
biſhop at Carthage prayed the king to ſend him back to Sardinia, 
Thraſimond dying in 322, his fon Hilderic recalled the Catholic 
bithops, whereof Fulgentius was one. He returned, to the great 
joy of thoſe who were concerned with him, led a moſt exemplary 
lite, governed his clergy well, and performed all the offices of a 
good biſhop. He died the laſt day of the year 529, according ta 
fome, or 5433, according to others. His works have often been 
printed; bur the laſt and completeſt edition of them is in one 
volume quarto at Paris in 1684. 
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FULK (WILLIAM), an English divine, was born, and re- 
ceived the firſt part of his education, in London. Afterwards he 
was ſent to St. John's-College, Cambridge, in 1555, of which he 
was choſen fellow in 1564. He had ſpent fix years of this interval 
in the ſtudy of the law at Clifford's-Inn, agreeably to his father's 
humour and inclination ; who was ſo offended at his returning to 
college, that he refuſed to grant him any ſupplies, although he 
was very rich. Fulk, however, made his way by his parts and 
learning. He applied himſelf to mathematics; to languages, 
oriental in particular; to divinity : and he became eminent, and 
publiſhed books in them all. In proceſs of time, he was ſuſpected 
of Puritaniſm, with which he was ſuppoſed to be infected by 
Cartwright, the divinity profeſſor, and his intimate friend; and on 
this account was expelled his college. He took lodgings in the 
town, and maintained himſelf for ſome time by reading lectures. 
The earl of Leiceſter, labouring at that time to ingratiate himſelf 
with the eminent divines of all denominations and principles, as 
thinking they would be his beſt ſupport in time of need, took 
Fulk under his patronage ; and, in 1571, preſented him to the 
living of Warley in Eſſex, and two years after to that of Didington 
in Suffolk. Soon after, the earl ſent hin to Cambridge, with a 
mandamus for his doctor of divinity's degree, in order to qualify 
him to attend, as he afterwards did, an ambatllador into France. 
Upon his return he was made maiter of Pembroke-Hall, and 
Margaret profeſſor of divinity, in Cambridge; and, in poſſeſſion 
of theſe preterments, he died 1589. He had a wife and family. 
His works are numerous; written in Latin and Englith ; levelled 
chiefly againſt the Papiſts; and dedicated, ſeveral of them, to queen 
Elizabeth and the earl of Leiceſter.” 
——— : 
FULLER (Nicnoras), a learned Engliſhman, was born at 
Southampton in 1557, and educated at the free-ſchool in that 
town. He did not go directly thence to the univerſity, but was 
taken into the family of the biſhop of Wincheſter, Dr. Robert 
Horne; where ſpending ſome time in ſtudy, he was made at length 
his ſecretary, and afterwards continued in that office by his ſug- 
ceſſor, Dr. Wation. But Watfon dying alſo in about three years, 
Fuller returned home, with a reſolution to follow his ſtudies. Be- 
fore he was ſettled there, he was invited to be tutor to the ſons 
ot a knight in Hampſhire, whom he accompanied to St. John's- 
College, Oxford, in 1384. | His pupils leaving him in a little time, 
he removed himſelf to Hart's-Hall ; where he took both the de- 


grees in arts, and then retired into the country. He afterwards 


took orders, became a prebendary in the church of Saliſbury, and 
rector of Biſhops-Waltham in Hampthire. He died in 1622. 
There were publithed of this learned perſon's at Oxford in 1616, 
and at London in 1617, Miſcellanea Theologica, lib. iv. 
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T helc miſcMlanies coming, as we arc told, to the hands of John 
Druſius in Holland, etcited, it ſeems, his envy; and put him 
upon charging Fuller with plagiariſm, and with taking his beſt 
notes from hun without any acknowledgment. But our author, 
knowing himſelf guiltlets, as having never {een Druſius's works, : 
_ Fpbliſhed 4 $indication of himſelf ft Leyden, in 1622, together 
\ with two more books of « Mifcehanea Sacra.“ There are ſome 
manuſcripts of Fuller in the Bocleian-Library at Oxford, which 
ſpew his great {k1!] in Hebrew and in philological learning. 
FULLER (T HOMAS), an Engliſh hiſtorian and divine, was 
fon of Mr. Fuller, miniſter of Akle in Northamptonſhire, and- 
born there in 1608. The chief afſiſtance he had in grammar- 
learning was from his father, under whom he made fo extraor- 
dinary a progreſs, that he was ſent at twelve years of age to Queen's. 
College in Cambridge; Dr. Davenant, who was his mother's 
brother, being then maſter of It, and fon »fter biſhop of Salifbury. 
He took his degrees in arts, and would have been fellow of the 
college: but his county being full, he removed to Sidney in the 
fone - univertity. He had not been long there, before he was 
choſen miniſter of St. Pennet's in the town of Cambridge. In 
1031, he obtained a fellowlthip | in Sidney-Coll lege, and at the fame 
time a prebend in the church of Saliſbury. This year alſo hc 
___ his hrit. publication 5 anc that was a divine poem, entitled, 
David's Hainous Sin, Hearttc Repentances, and Heavie Puniſh- 
WY hoc In a thin octavo. | 
He was ſoon after ordained prieſt, and preſented to the rectory 
of Broad- Windſor in Dorſetſhire; where he married a young gen- 
tlewoman, by whom he had one fon, but loft her about 10.41, 
During his receſs at this rect: ory, he began to complete ſeveral 
works he had planned at Cambri doe ; but growing weary of a 
country parith, and uneaſy at the unſettled ſtate of public affairs, 
he removed to London; and diltinginthed himſelf ſo much in the 
pulpits there, that he was invited by the ma{ter and brotherhood 
of the Savoy ta be their leQurer. In 1649, he publiſhed his“ Hiſ- 
tory of the Holy War:” it was printed at Cambridge in folio, 
Avril 13, 1640, a parliament was called, and then Ml 2 convo- 
cation began at Weſtminſter, in Henry VII's chapel, of Which 
out author was a member. Ile continued at the Savoy, to the 
great ſatis faction of the people, and the nei; ghbo! uring nobility and 


gentry, labouring all the while in prty ate and in p [ pühſie to ſerve 

the king's intercit. To this end, on the anniverſary of his inau— 
guration, March 27, 1642, he preac hed at Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
on this ext, 2 Sam. xix. 30. „ Yea, let him take all, fo that 
my Lord the Ring return in peace: Tu ch Sermon being printed, 
gave preat offc ce to thoſe who were engaged in the oppo! tion, 


and brought the Preacher 1 into no final! danger. 


A Pril 
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April 1643, he conveyed himſelf to the king at Oxford, who 
received him gladly. As his majelty had heard of his extraordinary 
abilities in the pulpit, he was now deſirous of knowing them per- 
ſonally; and accordingly Fuller preached before him at St. Mary's 
church. His fortune upon this occaſion was very ſingular. He 
had before preached and publiſhed a ſermon in London, upon the 
new-moulding church-reformation, Which made ham be cenſured 
as toothot a Royalilt; and now, from his ſermon at Oxford, he 
was thought to be too lukewarm : which can only be aſcribed to 
his moderation, which he would ſincerely have inculcated in each 
party, as the only means of reconciling both. However, he re- 
Jolved to recover the opinion of his fidelity to the royal cauſe, by 
openly trying his fortune under the royal army : and, therefore, 
being well recommended to Sir Ralph Hopton in 1643, he was 
admitted by him, in quality of chaplain. .. 

After the baitle at Cheriton-Down, March 29, 1644, lord 
Hopton drew en his army to Baling-Houſe, where he left our 
author; who animated the garriſon to ſo vigorous a defence of 
that place, that Sir William Waller was obliged to raiſe the ſiege 
with conliderable Joſs. But the war haſtening to an end, and 
part of the king's army being driven into Cornwall under lord 
Hopton, Fuller, having leave of that nobleman, took refuge at 
Exeter ; where he reſumed his ſtudies, and preached conſtantly to 
the citizens. During his reſidence here, he was appointed chaplain 
to the princeſs Henrietta Maria, who. was born at Exeter in June 
1643; and the king ſoon after gave him a patent for his preſenta- 
tion to the living of Dorcheſter in Dorſetſhire. He continued his 
attendance on the princeſs, till the ſurrender of Exeter to the 
parliament, in April 1646; but did not accept the living, becauſe 
he determined to remove to London at the expiration of the war. 

When he came to London, he met but a cold reception among 
his former pariſhioners, and found his lecturer's place filled by 
another. However, it was not long before he was choſen lecturer 
at St. Clement's-Lane, near Lombard-Strect; and ſhortly after 
removed to St. Bride's in Fleet-Street. In.1647, he publithed in 
4to. © A Sermon of Aſſurance fourteen Years ago preached at 
Cambridge, ſince in other Places; now, by the Importunity of his 
Friends, expoſed to public View.” About 1648, he was pre- 
ſented to the rectory of Waltham in Eilex by the carl of Carliſle, 
whoſe chaplain he was juſt before made. He fpent that and the 
following year betwixt London and Waltham, employing ſome 1 
engravers to adorn with ſculptures his copious proſpect or view of 
the Holy Land, as from mount Piſgah; therefore called his 1 
« Pilgah-Sight of Paleſtine and the Confines thereof, with the Mi 
Hlittory of the Old and New Teſtament acted thereon,” which 4 
he publithed in 1650. It is an handſome folio, embeilithed with b f 
2 frontiſpiece and many other copper-plates, and divided into _ 1 

| | books, 
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books. it allo piept himſelf in collecting ſome chlar 
hves of religious reformers, martyrs, confellors, biſhops, doors, 

and other learned divines, foreign and domeitic. To this col- 
lection, which was done by ſeveral hands, he gave the title of 
© ABEL REDIVIVUS,” and publiſhed it in 4to. 1651. 

And now, having lived above twelve years a widower, he mar- 
ried a ſiſter of the viſcount Baltinglaſſe about 1654 ; and the 
next year ihe brought him a fon, which, with the het before- 
1 ſurvived his father. In 166, he publiſhed in folio, 

The Church Hiſtory of Britain, from the Birth of Jeſus Chriſt 
to the Year 1648: to which work are ſubjoĩned, "The Hiſtory 
of the Univerhty of Cambridge fince the Conqueſt,” and !“ The 
Hiltory of Waltham-Abbey in Eſſex, founded by King Harold.” 
His Church Hiſtory was animadverted upon by Dr. Heylin in his 
Examen Hiltoricum ;” and this drew from our author a reply: 
aſter which they had no further controverſy, but were very well 
reconciled, He was re-admitted to his lecture in the Savoy, and 
reſtored to his prebend of Saliſbury, He was choſen chaplain in 
extraordinary to the king; created doctor of divinity at Cambridge 
by a mandamus, dated Auguſt 2, 1660; and, had he liese od, a 
twelvemonth longer, would probably have been raiſcd to a biſhopric. 
But upon his rc turn from daliſbury in Augult 1661, he brought a 
fever along with him, of which he died the 16th of that month. 
His funeral was attended by at leaſt two hundred of his brethren ; 
and a ſermon was preached by Dr. Hardy, dean of Rochelter, 
in which a great and noble character was given of him. 

In 1662, was publiſhed in folio, with a ſculpture of his effigics 
prefixed, his Hiſtory of the Worthies of England.“ This w ork, 
which was part of it p Yrinted before the author died, ſeems not fo 
finiſhed as it would probably have been, if he had lived to fee it 
completely publithed, He began this hiſtory when he was chap- 
lain to the lord Hopton, and it was ſometimes his chief ſtudy, and 
moltly under his conſideration, for near ſeventeen years. Beſides 
the works mentioned in the courſe of this memoir, he was the 
author of ſeveral others of a ſmaller nature: as, 1.“ Good 
Thoughts in bad Times.” 2. © Good T houghts in worſe Times. 
Thee two pieces printed ſeparately, the Foriner? in 1045, the latter 
in. 1647, were publithed together in 1632. He afterwards pub- 
liſhed in 1660, 3. Mist Contemplations in better Times.” 4. 
** Andromieus : or, the Unfortunate Politician. Lond. 1649,” 8v0. 
5. The Triple Reconciler; ſtating three Controverſies, viz. 
whether Miniſters have an exclufive Power of barring Commu- 
nicants from the Sacrament ; whether any Perſon unordained may 
lawtully preach ; and whe the tne Lord's Prayer ought not to be 
uſed by all Chriſtians, 1654,” $vo. 6. The 8 Speech of Birds, 
alſo of Flowers, partly moral, partly myſtical, 1660,” 8vo, He 
publithed alſo a great many fermons, leparately and in volumes. 
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FULLER (ISAAC), an English painter of good note, had a 


great genius for drawing and deligning biſtory; which, however, 


he did not always execute with due decency, nor after an kiliorical 


manner: for he was apt to modernize and burleique his ſubjects, 
and was guilty of other extravagances, which correſponded with 
his temper and manners, He studied many years in France under 
Perrier, and underſtood the anatomical part of painting. perhaps 
equally with Michael Angelo; following it lo cloſely, that he was 
very apt to make the muſcles too trons and prominent. He 
died in London towards the end of Charles I S reign. 
_— —_—_—_ — 

FULVIA, an extraordinary Roman lady, and wife of Mare 
Antony, who had no more of her ſex than her body, for her tem- 
per and courage breathed nothing but policy and war. After che 


victory gained at Philippi over Brutus and Caſſius by Octavius and 


| Antony, the latter went into Aſia to ſettle the affairs of the Ealt. 
Octavius returned to Rome, where talling out with Fulvia, he, 
could not decide the quarrel but by the {word : for this woman 
took arms againſt him in the moſt literal ſenſe. She was not 
ſatisfied with retiring to Praneſte, and withdrawing thither the 
ſenators and knights of her party: ſhe armed herſelf in perſon ; 
the gave the word to the ſoldiers; and made them ſpeeches. She 
had two huſbands before ſhe married Antony: the firſt was Clodius, 
the great and mortal enemy of Cicero; the ſecond Curio, who 
was Tiles in Africa on Cæſar's ſide, before the battle of Pharialia. 
As brave, as violent, and as brutal as Antony was, he met with 
hus maiter in his miſtreſs. He had the courage at length to be in a 


terrible pattion with Fulvia, for levying the above-mentioned war 


with Octavius. He treated her with ſo much contempt and indig- 
nation, when he returned to Rome, on that occaſion, that ſhe 
went into Greece, and died there of a diſeaſe occaſioned by her 
oriet, 

FURETIERE (Ax rox v), an ingenious and learned French- 
man, of the French academy, was born at Paris in 1629, and, 
atter a liberal education, became eminent in the civil and canon. 
law. He was firſt an advocate in the parliament; and afterwards, 
taking orders, was preſented with the abbey of Chalivoy, and the 
priory of Chuines. Many works of literature recommended him 
to the public: but what he is chiefly known by and valued for, is 
his“ Univerſal Dictionary of the French Tongue,“ in which he 
explains the terms of art in all ſciences. He had not, however, 
the pleaſure of ſeeing this uſeful work publiſhed before his death; 
which happened in 1688. 

—̃ͤ — 

FURIUS, called Bibaculus, perhaps from TA exceſſive drinking, 

an ancient Latin poet, was born at Cremona about the Fog of 
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Rome 650, or ico before Chriſt. He wrote annals, of which 
Macrobius has preſerved ſome fragments. Quintilian ſays, that 
he wrote Iambics alſo in a very ſatirical ſtrain, and therefore is cen. 
{ured by Cremutius Cordus in Tacitus, as a flandering and invettive 
writer. Horace is thought to have ridiculed the falſe ſublime of 
his taſte; yet, according to Macrobius, Virgil is ſaid to have 
imitated him in many places. TT. : 
— 

+ FURNEAUX (Putty), D. D. was born of reputable though 
not opulent parents, at Totneſs, in the county of Devon, about 
the latter end of Dec. 1726; had his grammar learning in the 
free-ichoo] of that town, firſt under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Rowe, and afterwards under the Rev. Mr. Wills, at the ſame time 
with the late learned Dr. Kennicott, who was a few years a ſenior, 
and between whom there was in their youth a great intimacy and 
friendſhip formed, which continued through life. From Totneſs 
Dr. Furncaux came to London, to finiſh his education (in the 
expence of which he was aſſiſted by an exhibition from the truſtees 
of Coward's will) and ſtudied under Mr. John Eames two years, 
and after Mr. Eames's deceaſe three years more under Dr. David 


—— —— 


Jennings, completing his academical ſtudies in 1746. He was 


toon alter choſen afliſtant to the Rev. Mr. Henry Read, at the 
meeting-honſe in St. I homas's, and, in conjunction with the Rev. 
Mr. Prior, joint Sunday-Evening lecturer at Salters-Hall, in the 
room of the Rev. Mr. Pickering. In Sept. 1753, he ſucceeded the 
Rev. Mr. Moſes Lowman, as paſtor of the diflenting congregation 
at Clapham in Surrey, which he raiſed to one of the moit opulent 


and confiderable amonelt the Proteſtant Diſſenters. He remained 


in their ſervice upwards of 23 years, but was deprived of his 
capacity of uſefulneſs in the year 1777, by the loſs of his mental 
powers, under which deplorable malady (whick we are well atfured 
was derived from his family, and not from too cloſe application to 
his ſtudies) he continued to the time of his deceaſe. A very hand- 
fome ſublcription of 1ool. a year was kept up by the principal. 
members of his church and their friends; and ear] Mansfield was 
a handſome contributor. His library was alſo fold for his benefit, 
in 1780, by Leigh and Sotheby. About 1770, he publiſhed « Seven 
Letters to the Hon. Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, concerning his Expo- 
ſition of the Act of Toleration,“ to the 2d edition of Which was 
ſubjoined the celebrated ſpeech of lord Mansfield in the caufe 
between the city and Diſſenters of the Houſe of Lords, aw which 
Dr. Furneaux wrote from memory; but it was ſo correct as to 
receive the approbation of his lordihip, who had no notes on that 
occaſion. In 1773, he alſo publithed an Eſſay on Toleration,”” 
with a particular view to an application'which had then lately been 
made by the dillenting minitters to parliament, for relief in _ 
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affair of ſubſcription, without ſucceſs, but which by a ſubſequent 


act they have obtained. He died Nov. 23, 1783. Theſe tracts 


were his only publications, ſome lingle ſermons excepted, 


G. 


Cy (Francis), a French poet, well known by his 


ſatirical pieces againſt Boiſuet, Rouſſeau, La Motte, and 
others, was the fon of a merchant, and born at Lyons in 
1667. He became a father of the oratory ; obtained the poetical 
prize at the French academy in 1717; and dicd in his priory of 


Baillon in 1725. Among his works are Le Poete fans fard,” a 


ſatirical piece; a French tranſlation of “ Anacreon” with notes; 
« L'Anti-Roufſeau ;**' © L'Homere venge,” againſt La Motte. 
Gacon allo attacked La Motte, and turned him into ridicule, in a 
ſmall piece, entitled, Les Fables de M. de la Motte, traduites 
en vers Francois, par P. S. F. au Caffe du Mont Parnaſſe, &c.“ 


GAFFARELL (James), a learned French writer, was the ſon 
of Dr. Gaftarell, by Lucrece de Bermond his wife; and had his 
birth at Mannes in Provence about 1601. He was educated at the 
univerſity of Apt in that county, where he profecuted his ſtudies 
with indefatigable induſtry ; and, applying himſelf particularly to 
the Hebrew language and Rabhinical learning, was wonderfully 
plealed with the myſterious doctrines of the Cabala,” and com- 
menced author in their deſence at the age of twenty-two. He 
printed at Paris in 1629, 4to. under the title of“ The ſecret 
Myſteries of the divine CAbala, defended. againſt the trifling Ob- 
jections of the Sophilts.”” The following year he publiſhed a 
paraphrale upon that beautiful ode the 137th Pialm, He began 
eariy to be inflamed with an ardent defire of travelling for his 
Improvement in literature, wherein his curioſity was boundleſs. 

This diſpolition, added to his rare talents, did not eſcape the 
notice of cardinal Richliev, who appointed him his library keeper, 
and fent him into Italy, to collect the beſt books, in print or MS. that 
could be found. In 1629, he publiſhed “ A Latin Verſion of Rabbi 
Elea's Treatiſe concerning the end of the World, with Notes; Paris, 
8vo.” and the ſame year came out his © Unhcard-of Curioſities con- 
cerning the taliſmanic Sculpture of the Perſians, the Horoſcope of 
the Patriarchs, and the reading of the Stars.” This curious piece 
went through three editions in the ſpace of {ix months. In 163, 
he was at Venice, where, among other things, he took an exact 
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meaſure Se: the veſſels brought from Cyprus _ Co bee 

that were depolited in the treaſury of St. Mark, at the requeſt of 

the learned Peireſc, with whom he had been long acquainted, and 

who had a great elteem for him. During his abode in this city, | 
Þ he was N to live with M. de La Thuillerie, the French am- 
baflador there, as a companion. Ile accepted the invitation, but 
was not content with the fruitleſs office of merely diyerting the 
amballador's leiſure hours by his learned converſation, He aimed 
to make himſelf of more importance, and to do this friend ſome 
real ſervice. He relolved therefore to acquaint himſelf with polt- 
tics, and in that view wrote to his friend Gabriel Naude, to fend 
him a lift of the authors upon political fubjects; and this requeſt it 
was, that gave birth to Naude's “ Pibliographia Politica.” Gatfa- 
rell at this time was doctor of divinity. and canon law, prothono- 
tary of the apoſtolic {ce, and comme -ndarory Prior of St. Giles's 
After his return home, he was employed by his patron, cardinal 
Richlieu, in his project for bringing back all the Proteſtants to the 
Roman church, which he calls a re-union of religions; and to that 
end authorized to preach in Dauphin againſt the doctrine of pur- 
gatory. To the ſame purpoſe he alſo publiſhed a piece upon the 
pacification of Chriſtians. He ſurvived the cardinal many years, 
and wrote ſeveral books beſides thoſe already mentioned. In the 
latter part of his life, he was employed in writing a hiſtory of the 
ſubterranean world; containing an account of the Caves, grottocs, 
mines, vaults, and catacombs, which he had met with in thirty 
years et: and the work was ſo hear finiſhed, that the plates 
were engraven tor it, and it was Juſt ready to go to the prels, when 
he died at Sigopce, of which place he was then abbot, in his Soth 
ear; being 41.0 dean of canon hw in the nmverlity of Paris, prior 
of Je Revell de Broutle, in the dioceſo of Ciſteron, and command- 
ant of St. Oine!l. 

— — b 
GAGNIER (JOHN), an eminent Orientaliſt, was a native o 

Paris, where he was edicated ; and, ap} plying himſelf to ſtudy the 


Faltern langue; ges, became a great e in the Hebrew and 


Arabic. Ile was trained up in the Roman- Catholic religion, but 
afterwards grew unlatished with it. Whereupon, being forced to 


quit his native country, he came to England, and ce the 
faith and doctrine of that church, in the beginning of the 18th 
century. He had a maſter of arts degree e e upon him at 
Cambridge; and, going thence to Ox ford, for the ſake of prole- 
cuting his tudies in the Bodleian lit brary, he was admitted to the 
ſame degree in that univer! ty, where he ſupported himſelf by 
teaching "Hebrew. - | 
In 1706, he publiſhed an edition of fofeph Ben - Gorion's 
« Hiſlory of the ſews,“ in the original lebrew, with a Latin 
tranllation, and notes, in to. In 1719, at tlic appointment of 


' Sharp, 
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Sharp, archbiſhop of Vork, he aſſiſted Grabe in the peruſal of the 


Arabic manuſcripts in the Bodleian library, relating to the Clemen- 
tine Conſtitutions : of which the archbiſhop had engaged Grabe 
to write a treatiſe againſt Whiſton's notion concerning them. In 
1717, he was appointed to read the Arabic lecture at Oxford, in 
the abſence of the profeſſor Wallis; and, in 1723, publithed 
Abulfeda's © Life of Mohammed,** in Arabic, with a Latin tran- 
lation and notes, at Oxford, in fol. He allo prepared for the preſs 
the ſame Arabic author's geography; to which end he printed 
propoſals for a ſubſcription, but the attempt proved abortive for 
want of encouragement. Gagnier had before this inſerted Graves's 
Latin tranſlation of Abulteda's deſcription of Arabia, together 
with the original in the third volume of Hudſon's “ Geographia 
veteris ſcriptores Græci minores,”” in 1712, 6vo. Our author was 
alterwards choſen Arabic profeſſor, in the room of Mr. Wallis, 
and continued to read that lecture with applauſe till his death. 
GAGUINUS (RorertT), a French hiſtorian, was born at 
Calline. He had his education at Paris, where he took a doctor 
of laws degree; and the reputation of his parts and learning be- 
ame fo great, that it advanced him to the favour.ot Charles VIII. 
and Lewis XII. by whom he was employed in ſeveral embaſſies to 
England, Germany, and Italy. He was keeper of the royal library, 
and general of the order of the Trinitarians. He died in 1302. 
He was the author of ſeveral works; the principal of which is, a 
hiſtory in cleven books“ De geltis Francorum,“ from 1200 to 
1500. | 
GAINSBOROUGH {(Trnowas), one of the moſt celebrated 
painters of the age, was born at Sudbury, in Suffolk, in the year 
1727. Flis father, a clothicr, at his entrance into life, was pots 
ſeſſed of a decent competency; which was afterwards leffened, by 
a large family and a too liberal heart. His fon, the ſubject of this 
article, diſcovered very early a genius for painting. The woods of 
Suffolk were his academy, and nature was his preceptor. In thele 
ſylvan ſcenes would he ipend his mornings; tketching ſome aged 
Oak, a meandring brook. a group of cattic, a cattage, or any rural 
object that ſtruck his fancy. From delineating objects, he pro- 
ceeded to colouring; and, after paint alcapes, from 
the age of ten to tweive, he left Sudbury in his 1gth year, and 
went to London, Where, by the aſliflance of his father, the powers 
of his genius, his modcit deportment, and the elegance of his 
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nor to his neighbours. Mr. Thickneſſe, then eee en 'ernor 
of Landguard-Fort, appears to have been the firit that Gtiſcovercd 
his genius. Mr. Gainiborough, one day, ſeeing a country tellow, 

with a flouched hat, looking withfully over his garden-\ wall at. 
ſome wind-fall pears, caught up a bit of board, and painted him ſo 
admirably well, that the buard was thaped out, and the figure fer upon 
a wall, in the garden of the late Mr. Craighton, then Printer of the 
Ipſwich Journal. Here the melancholy-looking tigure (for ſuch it 
was) attrafted the notice of Mr. 1 hickneſle, and led many to ſpeak 
to it as to a reality. Soon after, Mr. "I hicknefte employed the 
ingenious youth to paint him a perſpective view of the fort, with 
the royal yachts paſling it, in one of the late king's _ to Hano- 
ver. When it was finithed, highly to his fdatisfaQion, Mr. Thick— 
neſſe aſked the excellent artist the price; who modeſtly = Lamar? 

that he hoped fifteen guineas would not be thought too much, as 
it was a large landſcape. Mr. I hickncife afſured him that it was 
not ; being "confident that it was worth double the ſum. Soon 
aſter, Mr. Gainiborough was induced by Mr. "Thickneſle and 
ſeveral of his friends, to try his talents in portrait- painting at Bath, 
where Mr. IThickneſſe commonly reſided in the winter. Here 
buſineſs came in ſo fait, at five guineas a head, that though he did 
not much mend in his colouring and ſtyle, he was obliged to raiſe 
his price to forty guineas for a half lenpth, and one hundred for a 
full one. In 1774, he removed to London, and took a houſe of 
gool. a year rent in Pall-Mall, where his merit at length engaged 
the attention of his majeſty. He died at his houfe, Aupnit 2, 1788, 

of a wen which grew unternally 1 in the neck, ſo large as to obitruct 
the pallages. He was buried at Kew, according to his 'own 
requeſt. 
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GALE {Jonx), a learned divine, and an eminent preacher 
among the Baptiits, was born May 26, 1680, at London. His 
father was a citizen of good repute; and obferving the natural 
turn of his fon to be from his intangy grave and compoſed, he 
reſolved to breed him up to the pulpit. "He pa red no coſt in his 
education, and the boy's diligence was ſuch, that he became not 
only maſter of the Latin and Greck, but of the Hebrew language 
alſo; at the age of ſeventeen, he was fent to Leyden, to Hinith 
What he had ſo havpily begun. 

Soon after his arrival there, he received the news of his mother's 
death; and, being ſenſible that this would hatten his return home, 
he made it a ipur to his indultry ; and fo lurpriting was his progreſs 
in academical learning, that he was thought wo Thy ol the degrees 
of maiter of arts ar doctor of philofophy | in his 19th year, and 
accordingly receiv ed thoſe honours IN 1099, having performed the 
uſual exerciſes with univerſal applauſe. 


Thus 
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Thus honoured at Leyden, he went thence to Amiterdam, 
where he continued his {tudies under profeſſor Limberch. At the 
{ſame time, he contracted an acquaintance with John Le Clerc, 
took all opportunities of viſiting him, ſettled a correſpondence 
with him, and became afterwards a Zcalous as well as able de- 
fender of his character. Upon his return home, he reſumed his 
ſtudies with equal ardor; and, improving himſelf particularly in 
the oribntal languages, obtained thereby a critical {kill in the books 
of the Old and New Teſtament. He had not been above four years 
thus employed, when the univerſity of Leyden ſent him an offer 
of his doQor's de gree in divinity, provided he would atlent to the 
articles of Dort; but he refuſed that honour, on the principle of 
prey a treedom of judg gment. © Wall's defence of Infant 
Baptiſin,“ coming out in leſs than two years after, proved an 
occalion of Gale's e xerting his talents In ſeveral letters written in 
1705 and 1706 ; and they were handed about in manuſcript ſeveral 
years, till, being uniformly commended by all of every perſuaſion 
who ſaw them, he conſented to make them public in 1711, under 
the title of, Reflections on Mr. Wall's Hiltory of Infant Bap- 
tiim.” He was five and thirty years of age before he be gan to 
preach conltantly and ſtatedly, when he was chofen one of the 
minilters of the Baptiit congregation in Paul 's-Allcy near Bar- 
bican. 1 

As he was little ſatisfied with the doQrines of the eſtabliſhed 
church, ſo he was zealous in „ and propagating thoſe 
notions which he thoupht authorized primitive antiquity. In 
this ſpirit, he was char to 2 nee, as it was. called, for 
promoting primitive Chriſtianity, from July 3, 1715, to Feb. the 
10th oll. wing. Phis ſociety met evory week, at what they called 
the primitive "library, at Mr. Whilton's houſe in Croſs-Street, 
Harri: Garden; none of them ſhewed a more ſteady, warm, and 
confcientious diſpolition than Dr. Gale, or ditcovered more willing- 


nefs to contribute, to the utmoſt of his power, to extinguith all 


diſputes among Ciriicians, But it ought not to be concealed, 
that all thele wiſhes and profeilions, for wm nixerial arnity and a 
general comprehenſion, were made With this remarkable reſerve, 
that his own particular principle of univerlal religious liberty 
ſhould be .cltabiitied ; which he firmly adhered to at all times, 
and in oh views, having, like his brethren, fixed his opinion un- 
alterably, that ſuch a liberty was eſſentially neceifary to the peace 
of the church. Iz this temper, at a {ynod of the Diſſenting 
divincs at Exeter in 4719, he voted againli impoſing unſcriptural 
ſubferiptions; wiich was his fundamental principle with regard 
to church 5 ment, from wry he was not to be moved. 


In the midlt of man iy great and uſcinl de ſigns, he was ſeized with 


a fever, Dec. 2722} of which, after an illneis of about three 
weeks, he died in his 424 year, In his perion, he was rather 
taller 
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taller than the common ſize, and of an open vleafont counte- 


nance ; in his temper, of an caly and affable behaviour; in his 
manners and morals, chcertul without levity, having a molt pes- 
fect command over his pathons. 
3 

GALE (Turorgirus). a learned divine among the Non- 
conſormiſts, was born in i626, at King's-Leignton in Devonſhire, 
where his father Dr. "Theophilus Gale was then vicar, with 
which he likewiſe held a prebend in the church of Exeter. Being 
deſcended of a very good family in the welt of England, his edu- 
cation was begun der a private preceptor, in his father's houſe, 
whence being lent to a gramm: ar-{choo] in the wohbourhood, he: 
made a great protciency in claſſical learning, and was re moved to 
Oxford in 1647. He was entered a commoner in Magdalen- 


College, and appointed a demy of his college in 1648. He was 


recommended to the degree of bachelor of arts, Dec. 1649, by the 
commiliioners, long before the time ap pointed for taking that 
degree by the ſtatutes of the univerſity. He was choſen fellow 
of 0 college in 1650, in preference to many of his ſeniors, who 
were ſet alide to make room for him. He commenced mallter 
of arts June 18, 1652, and being encouraged to take pupils, he 
1oon became an eminent tutor 

In the mean time he co: alten to prof ſecute his own ſtudies 
with vio „; and chooting divinity for his pr: eſſion. he applied 
hünſelf particula 110 to that tludy ; and undertook his molt arduous 
and palast Work, The Court of the Gentiles * which from 
tlus time became the n object of his theological reſearches 


for many vears. 10 ever, fond as he was of this deſign, he did 
8 


not ſuffer it to prejudice the more immediate duties of his function. 
tle had now dedicated himſelf to the prieiihocd, and refolved to 


exert all his taients 6 dis harging the ſeveral duties of that office. 
In this VIC W, 2 good 1 of nis t time Was my Oil for the demands 


of the pulpit; and his difcourtes from thence were ſo many con- 
ipicu ous proofs of his dingen Red picty and learning. He was 
invited to Winchelter, and becatne a ſtated Pre cher in 10.57 in 
this ſtation he continued for one years, generally admired and 
elleemed, both for his excellent fermons and E : exemplary life 
and converſation. But, being bred up in puritanical prin pes, le 
was unalterably devoted to them; fo that upon the re-eftablihment 
of the church by Charles II. he could nat prevail with himfelf to 
comply with the Act of Uniformity- in 1661, and, rather than 
violate his conſcience, choſe to ſuffer all the penaltic S Of the! 

hus excluded from the pubic ſervice of his funttion, and de- 


WV. 
— 


prived oi his {ellow thip at Oxford, he found friends among his 
own party, and was taken into the family of Philip, Tord VV har- 
ton, in quality of tutor to his two 2 In. 1605, he ret urn 
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father's feat at Quainton in Buckinghamthire, continued in the 


family till 1666: When, being re! leaſed from this employ, he ſet 
out thence for London, and was ſtruck on the road with the dread- 
ful fight of the city in flames. The fr{t ſhock being over, his 
papers Came immediately into his thoughts. Theſe were his greateſt 
treaſure, and at his going to France he had committed them to 
the care of a particular friend in London. The concern he felt 
for his friend, as well as his own effects, naturally prompted him 
to inquire of almoſt all he met, whether ſuch a ſtreet, naming the 


uniformly anſwered, that it was burnt to the ground. It was not 
long before he met with his friend; and having received from him 
a detail ot this dreadful calamity, with this alleviatins circumſtance, 
however, that by timely and vigorous precautions he had happily 
ſaved a good part ot his effects, particularly his deſk which con- 
tained we papers. This encouraged any to proſecute his favourite 
Work, The Court of the Gentiles.” In the mean time he did 
not 1 any part of his duty as a miniſter, though depriv ed, he 
became aſſiſtant to Mr. Joh: | Rowe, his countryman, 2 conven- 
ticler, who had then a private congregation 1 in Holborn; and he 
continued in that {tation till the death of his principal, OR. 

1677, when Mr. Gale was cholen to ſucceed hin: together with 
Mr. Samuel Lee, his alliſtant. k N 

As ſoon as his Court of the Gentiles*? was Riniffeck, the preſs 
being then under fome reitraint, he applied, as being.a member of 
the univerſity, to Dr. Fell, the vice-chancellor, for his, licence, 
who read! ty granted it. Thus all obſtacles being removed, the 
firſt part (for our author determined to publiſhi it in parts) came 
out at Oxford in 1669, 4to. and, being received with great ap- 
plauſe, was followed by the other 1 1785 the laſt of *l nich came 
out in 1677. ; 

But this work, large and laborious 'as it was, did not prove ſuf- 
cient to employ his {pare hours: notwithltanding the conſtant 
attendance upon his duty as a paſtor of the Convent icle in Holborn, 
he found time to write ſe So) other pieces in this interval, which 
are, 2. *-I he true Idea of ee 1669.“ gto. with a large 
preface by Dr. John Owen, 3. Theophilis, or a Di! courſe ot 
the Saints' Amity with God in Chritt, 1671. 8% 4 © 
Anatomy of Intidelity, GC. 1672.  6v0;; 5 Ditourſe of 
Chriſt's coming, &c. 1673.” 8vo. 6. © Idea Theologiz tam 
contemplative > quam ative ad formam S. S. delincata, 167g.“ 
"12mo. 7. A ſermon, entitled, Wherein the Love of the World 
is inconſiſtent with the Love of God, 1674;” and in the ſupple- 
ment to the morning exerciſe at Cripplecate. 8. « Philoſophia 
generalis in duas partes diſterminata, &c. 1676,“ 8Vo. 9. A 
Summary of the two Covenants.” 10. The Lite and Death 
vf Thomas 1regotic, Minitter of the Goſpel at Milar ar.d Mabe 
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Jace where his friend lived, was in danger? * To which they very © 
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| in Cornwall, with his Character,” 1671. This laſt the author 
14 kept concealed. In 1678, he publiſhed propoſals for printing by 
41 ſubſcription, © Lexicon Græci Leltamenti EKtymologicon Syno- 


nymum five Gloſſarium et Homonymum' But he was prevented 
4 from carrying it further by his death; which happened in March 
[0 that year, when he was not quite tifty, 

i + | —— 


GALE (THomas), celebrated for his knowledge of the Gireck 
language and antiquitics, and deſcended from a family conliderable 
in the North am! Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire, was born in 1636, at 
Scruton in that county. He was ſent to Weltminſter- School, and, 
being admitted king's-{chular there, was elected to T rinity- College, 
Cambridge, and became fellow of that ſociety. He became B. A. 
in 1650; M. A in 1002. In the proſecution of his ſtudies, he ap- 
plied himſelf to claflical and. polite literature, and his extraordinary 

roliciency therein procure <> him early a feat in the temple of Fame, 
l. knowledge in the Greek tongue recommended him in 1666, 
to the Kegius Profefforthip of that language in the univerſity ; 
and his majeſty's choice was approved by the accurate edition 
which he gave ot the ancient mythologic writers, as well phylical 
as moral, in Greck and Lat: n, pu blithed at Cambridge in 1671, 
vo. This brought his merit into public view ; and the follow- 
ing year he was appointed head maiter of St. Paul's-School in 
London ; ſoon after w hich, by his majeſty's direction, he drew 
up thoſe inc riptions which : ue to be {cen upon the Monument, 
in memory of the dreadful conllogration in 1666, and was ho— 
noured with a preſent of plate made to him by the city. His ex- 
cellent conduct and commendable induſtry in the fchool, abun- 
dantly 4 from the great number of perſons eminently learned 
who were educated by him. A nd, notwithitanding.the fatigue of 
that laborious office, he round time to publiſh new and accurate 
editions of ſeveral ancient Creck authors, 

He accumulated the degrees of B. and D. D. in 1675, and 
June 7, 1676, was collated to the prebend Conſumpt. per mare 
in the cathedral of St. Paul. Ile was alſo eleticd into the Royal- 
Society, of which he became a very conitant and uſeful member, 

a8 frequently of the cauncil, and preſented them with many 
Curiolities ; and in 1683, the ſoc! ety having reſolved to have ho- 
norary ſecretgries, who would act without any fce or reward, Dr. 

zJale was choſen with Sir * Hofkyns into that office, when 
they arpointed the celebrated Halley for their clerk-aſſiſtant, or 
under- ſecretary, Who ad been a diſtinguiſhed ſcholar of our au— 
thor's at St. Paul's-School, Dr. Gale continued at the head of this 
ſcho0! with the greatelt reputation for twenty-tive years, till 1697, 
when he was promoted to the deanry of York ; and being ad- 
mitted into that dignity Sept. 16, that year, he removed thither. 


v5 
On his admiſſion, finding the dean's right to be a canon- reſidentiary 
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called in queſtion, he was at the expence of procuring letters 
patent in 1699, to annex it to the deanry, which put the matter out 
of all diſpute. On his removal from London, he preſented to the 
new library, then lately finiſhed at his college in Cambridge, a 
curious collection of Arabic manuſcripts. 

Having poſſeſſed this dignity little more than four years and a 
half, he died in the deanry-houſe, April 8, 1702, and was interred 


in the middle of the choir of his cathedral. Over his grave is 


a black marble with an inſcription. 


Dr. Gale married Barbara, daughter of Thomas Pepys, Eſq. 


of Impington, in the county of Cambridge, who died in 1689,,and 
by whom he had three ſons and a daughter, of whom ſee the fol- 
lowing articles. To his eldeſt fon he left his noble library of 
choice and valuable books, beſides a curious collection of many 
eſteemed manuſcripts, a catalogue of which is printed in the 
« Catalogus MStorum Angliz & Hiberniæ,“ III. p. 185. His 
publications, which are various, prove he was a learned divine 
and well verſed in hiſtorical knowledge. | 


GALE (ROGER), Eſq; F. R. and A. SS. eldeſt ſon of the 
Dean, was educated at Trinity-College, Cambridge, in 1691, 
made ſcholar of that houſe in 1693, and afterwards fellow (being 
then B. A.) in 1697. He was polletled of a conſiderable eſtate 
at Scruton in Yorkſhire, now in the poſſeſſion of his grandſon, 
Henry Gale, Eſq. and repreſented North-Allerton, in that county, 
jn the firſt, ſecond, and third parliament of Great-Britain, at the 
end of which laſt he was appointed a commiſſioner of exciſe. He 
was the firſt vice-preſident of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
treaſurer to the Royal-Society. Though he was conſidered as one 


of the moſt learned men of his age, he only publiſhed the follow- 
ing books: 1. «© Antonini Iter Britanniarum Commentaris illuſ- 


tratum Thomæ Gale, S. F. P. nuper Decam Ebor. Opus poſt- 
humum reviſit, auxit, edidit R. G. Acceſſit Anonymi Ravennatis 
Britanniæ Chorographia, cum autographo Regis Galliæ MS®, & 
codice Vaticanco collata: adjiciuntur conjecture plurimæ, cum 
nominibus locorum Anglicis, quotquot iis aſſignari potuerint. Lond. 
1709.“ 4to. 2. The Knowledge of Medals, or Inſtructions for 


thoſe who apply themſelves to the Study of Medals both ancient 


and modern, by F. Jobert,“ tranilated from the French, of which 
two editions were publiſhed without his name; one of them in 
1697, the other in 1715, 8yo. g. © Regiſtrum Honoris de 
Richmond, Lond. 1722.” folio. Some fugitive pieces of his are 
in Leland's Itinerary, Philolophical Tranſactions, Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, Archzologia, &c. &c. He died at Scruton, June 25, 1744, 
in his 72d year, univerſally eſteemed, and much lamented by all 
his acquaintance; and left all his MSS. by will, to Trinity-College, 
Cambridge, and his cabinet of Roman coins to the public library 
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there, with a complete catalogue of them drawn up by himſelf. 
He married Henrietta, daughter of Henry Raper, of Ealing, Eſq. 
who died in 1720, by whom he had 3 born in 1740, 
admitted fellower-commoner of Sydney-College, who by Catha- 
rine, daughter of Chriſtopher Crow, of Kipling, Eſq. left iſſue 
Catharine, born in 1741; Roger, born in 1743; and Samuel, 
born in 1751, who was admitted, about the year 1769, fellow- 
commoner of 'T rinity-College, but in 1770 removed to Ben'et. 
> — — | 

GALE (CHaRLEs), the dean's ſecond fon, was admitted pen- 
ſiones of T rinity-College in 1696, and ſcholar of the houfe, April 
23, 1697. He was afterwards rector of Scruton, and died in 
2738, having married Cordelia, daughter of Mr. Thomas Thwaits, 
of Burrel, who died in 1721, leaving four ſons, of whom the 
eldeſt, Thomas Gale, M. A. ſucceeded to his father's rectory in 
1738, and that of Weſt-Rumton in the ſame county in April 1742, 
and died July 7, 1746. | 

— 

GALE (SAMUEL), the youngelt of the dean's ſons, was born 
in the pariſh of St. Faith, near St. Paul's, London, Dec. 17, and 
baptiſed Dec. 20, 1682 ; Samuel Pepys, Eſq. being one of his 
godfathers. He was educated at St. Paul's-School, when his father 
was maſter there, and intended for the Univerſity ; but his elder 
brother, Roger, being ſent to Cambridge, and his father dying in 
1702, he was provided for in the Cuſtom-Houſe, London, and at 
the time of his death was one of the Iand-ſurveyors there. He 
was one of the revivers of the Society of Antiquaries in 17 17, and 
their firſt treaſurer. On reſigning that office, 1739-40, he was 
prefented by them with a ſilver cup. | 

He was a man of preat learning and uncommon abilities, ane 
well verſed in the antiquities of England, for which he left many 
valuable collections behind him; but printed nothing in his life- 
time, _ A Hiſtory of Wincheſter-Cathedral, London, 1715,” 
begun by Henry, earl of Clarendon, and continued to that year, 
with cuts. He died of a fever, Jan. 10, 1754, at the age of 72, 
univerſally eſteemed, at his lodgings the Chicken-Houfe at Hamp- 
ſtead, and was buried Jan. 14, by Dr. Stukeley, in the new burying- 
ground near the Foundling-Hoſpital belonging to St. George's 
pariſh, Queen-Square, of which Dr. Stukeley was rector. His 
very valuable library, and fine collection of prints, were ſold by 
— She in 1734. Mr. Gale dying a bachelor and inteſtate, ad- 
miniſtration of his effeQts was granted to his only ſiſter Elizabeth, 
who in 1739 became the ſecond wife of Dr. Stukeley, and died 
before her huſband, leaving no children. By that means all her 
brother's MSS. papers, &c. fel! into Dr. Stukeley's hands ; after 
whoſe death, Dr. Ducarel came dato poſſeſſion of ſeveral of them. 
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GALEANO (JosErH), a phyſician of great repute at Palermo; 
and not for {kill and learning in his profeſſion only, but for his taſte 
alſo and knowledge of theology, mathematics, poetry, and polite 
literature in general, There are ſeveral works of his, in Italian, 
upon different maladies ; and ſome alſo in Latin, particularly 
« Hippocrates Redivivus paraphraſibus illuſtratus.“ We owe to 
him allo a collection of little pieces of the Sicilian Poets, in five 
volumes. He died in 1675. 

— — : 

GALEN (CLAUDIAN), aſter Hippocrates, prince of the Greek 
phyſicians, was a native of Pergamus in the Leſſer Aſia, where he 
was born about A. D. 131, in the reign of the emperor Adrian. 
His father, whoſe name was Nicon, had the character of a very 
worthy gentleman, and was poſſeſſed of an ample fortune. He 
was alſo well verſed in polite literature, underſtood philoſophy, 
aſtronomy, and geometry, and had taſte and ſkill in architecture. 
Thus qualified, he ſpared no coſt or pains in his ſon's education, 
and took the trouble himſelf to inſtruct him in the firſt rudiments 
of learning ; after which he procured him the beſt maſters of the 
age, both in philoſophy and eloquence. He began his ſtudies in 
the ſchool of the Stoics, and paſſing thence to that of the Acade- 
mics, proceeded to the Peripatetics, and then looked into the 
gardens of Epicurus. The lectures, in the three former, he at- 
tended with diligence and delight, treaſuring up their precepts for 
his uſe ; but the Epicurean doctrines were not at all reliſhed by 
him. Reveiwing the whole, he ſeems to have fixed his choice 
upon Ariſtotle; though we ſometimes find him not ſparing the 
memory of that father of philoſophy, who, he would make us 
believe, borrowed the ſoundeſt parts of his phylics from Hippocrates. 

Thus grounded in the {chool and univerſity learning of thoſe 
times, he choſe phyſic for his profeſſion, being determined thereto 
by a dream which his father had a little before his death. In this 
purſuit, he put himſelf two years afterwards under a diſciple of 
Athenæus, founder of that which is called the Pneumatic ſect. 
And as their practice was founded upon a few principles eaſily 
underſtood, they rejected philoſophy as of no uſe at all in medicine, 
Upon that principle, this ficſt maiter of Galen was ſo far from 
thinking logic to be a neceſſary preparative for the ſtudy of his 
profeſſion, that he did not ſcruple even to glory in his ignorance of 
that att. But this behaviour gave great diſguſt to his ſcholar, who 
thereupon left him, and applicd himſelf to ſeveral other maſters of 
each fect indiſcriminately. Herein following the fame method he 
nad taken in philoſophy, he appropriated whatever he judged of 
ſervice to him, without regard to parties: yet, in general, preferred 
the Dogmatiſts, and eſpecially their founder, Hippocrates, greatly 
bove the reſt, | 
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laving exhauſted all the ſources of literature o be found at 
home, he reſolved to travel abroad, in order to improve himſelf 
among the moſt able phyſicians in all parts; he went firſt to Alex 
andria, where he continued ſome years, indeed thereto by the then 
ſtouriſhing {tate of the arts and ſciences there. From thence he 
aſſed into Cilicia ; and, travelling through Paleſtine, viſited the 
iſles of Crete and Cyprus, and other places. Among the reſt, he 
made two voy: ages to Lemnos, on purpoſe to view ang examine the 
Lemnian earth, which was ſpoken of at this time as a conliderable 
medicine. In the ſame ſpirit he went into the lower Tytia, to get 
a thorough inſight into the true nature of the Opobalſamum, or 
balm of Gilead. Having completed his deſign, he returned. home 
by the way of Alexandria, 

Be was now only twenty-eight years of age, yet had made ſome 
conſiderable advances towards improving his art. For inſtance, he 
had acquired a particular {kill in the wounds of the nerves, and was 
poſſeſſed of a method of treating them neve r known Gore: 'The 
pontiiF of Pergamus gave him an opportunity of trying his new 
method upon. the gladiators, and he was ſo ſucceſsful that not a 
ſingle one periſhed by any wounds of this kind. Thus it appears, 
that Galen ſtudied, underſtood, and practiſed ſurgery, as well as 
phyſtc. He had been four years at Pergamus, cxerciling his faculty 
with unrivalled fame, when, being made uneaſy by ſome ſeditious 
diſturbances, he quitted his country and went to Rome, reſolving 
to ſettle in that grand capital. But the many proots of his ſuperior 
{kill, added to the reſpett fhewn him by ſeveral principal perſonages, 
created him fo many enemics among his brethren of the faculty, 
that he found it neceifary to quit the city, after a reſidence there of 

about four or five years; conſequently, he was about thirty-three 
when he returned to Pergamus. He had not been there long, when 
the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, who had heard 
of his fame, ſent for him to Aquilcia, where they reſided at that 
time. He was no ſooner arrived in this city, than the plague, 
which had ſhewn itſelf a little before, broke out with freth And 
greater fury, fo that the emperors were obliged to remove, attended 
with a very 1 retinue. Lucius died on the road, but his corpſe 
was carried to Rome; and our phyſician found means, though not 
without ſome trouble, to follow foon after. He had not been long 
returned, when Marcus acquainted him with his intention to take 
him in his train to Germany : ; but Galen excuſcd himſelf, alleging, 
that Aſculapius, for whom he had a | particular devotion, ever fince 
the God cured him of a mortal 1 1mpo! ht une, had advertiſed him in 
a dream never to leave Rome again, Ihe emperor yielding to his fo- 
licitations, he continued in the city; and it was during the abſence 
of Marcus that he compoſed his celcbrated treatile, De uſu par- 


tium,” and {ume others, 
All 
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All this while the faculty ſtill retained their old grudge, and per⸗ 


ſecuted him continually, inſomuch that he was apprehenſive of 


ſome deſign againſt his life, and frequently retired to a country- 
houſe, where Commodus the emperor's ſon reſided. That prince 
was then under the tuition of Pitholaus, to whom the emperor 
had given orders, if his ſon ſhould be taken ill, to ſend for Galen. 
This order gave our phyſician an opportunity of attending the prince 
in a fever, which appeared very violent on the firſt acceſs. He 
had the good fortune to remove the diſeaſe, and the ſollowin 

elogium was made by Fauſtina the princeſs. “ Galen,” ſays the, 
« ſhews his {kill by the effects of it, while other phyſicians give us 
nothing but words.” He alſo cured Sextus, another of Marcus's 
ſons, and predicted the ſucceſs, againit the opinion of all his col- 
leagues. The emperor, aſter his return from the German expedi- 
tion, was ſuddenly ſeized in the night with the gripes, which, being 
followed by a great flux, threw him into a fever. The doctors 
miſtook the cauſe of the emperor's malady, and, to their great 
mortification, were rectified by Galen. 15 | 

Thus diſtinguiſhed above his contemporaries, did this prince of 
phyſicians continue to practiſe at Rome, the capital of the world, 
till he was obliged to ſubmit to fate like other mortals. His death 
happened A. D. 201, in his 7oth year; he had uſually enjoyed a 
perfect {tate of health, the effect of obſerving a ſtrict regimen both 
in diet and exerciſe : for, being ſubject to frequent &forders in his 
younger days, he ſtudied his own conſtitution, and having fixed 
the method{ of preſerving it, followed them {triily. He, was ſo 
much re{pe.ted by the ancient writers, that he is frequently entitled, 
« a divine man.” 

: — — 

GALILEI (GIL EO), a moſt eminent aſtronomer and mathe- 
maticlan, inventor of the teleſcope, and particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of Lynceus, was the ſon of Vincenzo Galilei, a noble- 
man of Florence, not lets diſtinguiſhed by his quality and fortune, 


than conſpicuous for his ſkill and knowledge in muſic ; about ſome 


points in which ſcience he maintained a diſpute with the famous 
Zarlinas. His wife brought him this fon, Feb. 19, 1504, either 
at Piſa, or, which is more probable, at Florence. He was bred 
very indifferently, no great care being taken to provide him proper 
maſters of any note; but the natural vigour of his parts ſupplied 
the want of inſtructions. The father performing well upon the 
lute, and having ſome {kill in mathematics, the fon followed his 
example, and made himſelf maſter of both: the former was an 


elegant amuſement to refreſh his mind when fatigued with the ſtudy 


of the latter, to which he was led, both by genius and inclination, 
to make the principal and indeed the fole view of his life. He 
needed no directions where to begin. Euclid's Elements was well 
known to be the beſt foundation in this ſcience. He, therefore, 

ict 
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ſet out with reading that treatiſe; and proceeded thence to ſuch 
authors as were in moſt eſteem, ancient and modern. He made 
himſelf ſo much a maſter in this way, that, in 1592, he was 
appointed profeſſor of mathematics in the univerſity of Padua, 
where he ſpoke his inaugural ſpeech, Dec. 7, that year : ſoon after 
. which, out of an eſteem for his genius and erudition, he was re- 
commended to the friendſhip of Tycho Brache. He had already, 
even long before 1686, written his © Mechanics,“ or a treatiſe of 
the benefits derived from that fcienc:, and from its inſtruments, 
n with a fragment concerning Percuſſion; as alſo his 
„Balance,“ wherein, after Archimedes's problem of the crown, 
he ſhewed how to find the proportion of alloy, or mixed metals, 
and how to make the ſaid inſtrument. Theſe he had read to his , 
pupils, at his firſt coming to Padua, in 1399. | | 
F While he was profeſſor at Padua, viſiting Venice, then famous 
for the art of making plaſs, he heard that in Holland there had 
been invented a glaſs, through which very diſtant objects were ſeen 
as diſtinctly as thoſè near at hand. This notice was ſufficient for 
Galileo; his curioſity was raiſed ; and put him upon conſidering 
what mult be the orm of ſuch a glaſs, and the manner of making 
it. The reſult of his inquiry was the invention of the teleſcope, 
produced from this hint, without having ſeen the Dutch glaſs. All 
the diſcoverics he made in aſtronomy were eaſy and natural conſe- 
quences of this invention, which opening a way, till then unknown, 
into the heavens, thereby gave that ſcience an entirely new face. 
One of his firſt diſcoveries was, four of Jupiter's ſatellites, which 
he called the Medicean ſtars or planets, in honour of Coſmo II. 
grand-duke of "Tuſcany, who was of that noble family. Coſmo. 
ſent for our aſtronomer from Padua, and made him profeſſor of 
mathematics at Piſa, with a very handſome ſtipend, in 1611; and 
the ſame year, ſoon after inviting him to Florence, gave him the 
poſt and title of principal philoſopher and mathematician to his 
highneſs. | 
1 "ora obſerved ſome ſolar ſpots in 1612, he printed that diſco- 
very the following year at Rome; in which, and in ſome other 
pieces, he ventured to aſſert the truth of the Copernican ſyſtem, 
and brought ſeveral new arguments to confirm it. This ſtartled 
the jealous eye of the Jeſuits, who thereupon procured a citation 
for him to appear before the Holy-Office at Rome, in 1615 ; where 
he was charged with herely. He was detained in the Inquitition, 
till Feb. 1616, on the 25th of which month ſentence was paſſed 
againſt him; whereby he was enjoined to renounce his heretical 
opinions, and not to defend them either by word or writing, nor 
even to inſinuate them into the mind of any perſon whatſoever ; 
and he obtained his diſcharge only by a promiſe to conform himſelf 
to this order. Galileo, following. the known maxim, that forced 
oaths and promiſes are not binding to the conſcience, went on, 
„„ : | making 
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making further new diſcoveries in the planetary ſyſtem, and occa- 
ſionally publiſhing them with ſuch inferences and remarks as neceſ- 
ſarily followed from them, notwithſtanding they tended plainly to 
eſtabliſh the truth of the above-mentioned condemned propoſitions. 

He continued many years conhdently in this courſe, no juridical 
notice being taken of it; till he had the preſumption HH at 
Florence his © Dialogi della due maſſime Syſteme del mondo, 
Tolemaico et Copernicano, in 1632.“ Here was matter enough 
to ſet the holy brotherhood in a flame. Accordingly, he was again 
cited before the Inquiſition at Rome: the congregation convened ; 
and, in his preſence, pronounced ſentence againſt him and his 
books. They obliged him to abjure his errors in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, committed him to the priſon of their office during plea- 
ſure, and enjoined him, as a ſaving penance for three years, to 
repeat once a week the ſeven penitential pſalms ; reſerving, how- 
ever, to themſelves the power of moderating, changing, or taking 
away altogether, or in part, the above-mentioned puniſhment and 
penance. Upon this ſentence he was detained a priſoner till 1634, 
and his ! Dialogues d the Syſtem of the World” were burnt at 
Rome. 
le lived ten years after this, ſeven of which were employed in 
making ſtill further diſcoveries with his teleſcope ; but, by conti- 
nual application to that inſtrument, added to the damage he received 
in his ſight from the nocturnal air, his eyes grew gradually weaker, 
till he became totally blind in 16349. He bore this great calamity 
with patience and reſignation, worthy of a philoſopher, and devoting 
himſelf to conſtant meditations, prepared a large collection of ma- 
terials; and began to dictate his own conceptions, when, by a 
diſtemper of three months continuance, waſting away by degrees, 
he expired at Arcetri near Florence, Jan. 8, 1642, in his 78th year, 
and was. privately buried. He took great delight in architecture 
and painting, and deſigned extremely well. He played admirably 
on the lute ; and as often as he ſpent any time in the country, he 
took great pleaſure in hufbandry. He was the author of ſeveral 
noble and uſeful inventions and diſcoveries both in aſtronomy, 
geometry, and mechanics. Though of a venerable aſpect, he was 
pleaſant and free. 

He wrote a preat number of treatiſes, ſeveral of which were 
publiſhed, with others in defence of his doctrine and obſervations, 
in a collection by ſignor Menoleſſi, under the title of“ L'Opera di 
Galileo Galilei Lynceo.“ Some of theſe, with others. of his 
pieces, were tranſlated into Engliſh. | 

. 
SALLAND (Ax TON ), a learned antiquary of France, mem- 
der of the Academy of Inſcriptions, and profeſſor of Arabic in 
the Royal-College at Paris, was born of poor parents at Rollo, 
a little town of Picardy, in 1646. After having laid the founda- 
, tion 
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tion of learning at Noyon, he went to Paris to perfect it. There 


he learned Hebrew and the Oriental languages; and afterwards 
made a long voyage into the Eaſt, where he acquired an uncom- 
mon knowledge of the manners and of the doctrines of the 
Mahometans. He returned to his own country, and was made 
Arabic profellor in 170g ; but did not live many years after, his 
death happening at Paris in 1713. He was the author of ſeveral 
works, the principal of which are, I. An Account of the Death 
of Sultan Oiman, and of the Coronation of the Sultan Muſtapha.” 
2, A Collection of Maxims and Bon Mots drawn from the 
Oriental Writers.“ g.“ A Treatiſe upon the Origin of Coffee.” 
4+ © Arabian Tales.” All theſe pieces are in French. He was 
the author alſo of many curious diſſertations upon ſome ſcarce 
medals, which have been highly commended.. He had likewiſe 
prepared a tranilation of the Alcoran, with notes; and a ſyſtem 
of the Mahometan Theology, more exact than any that has yet 
appeared: but he did not live long enough to publiſh them. 
— 

GALLIGAI (Leoxora), a lady very memorable in French 
hiſtory, was the daughter of a joiner, and Mary de Medicis's 
nuric. That princeſs loved her tenderly, and carried her with her 
into France, when ſhe went thither in 1606, to be married to 
Henry IV. Galligai, under the title of bed-chamber woman to 
that queen, governed her juſt as ſhe pleaſed, She was extremely 
ugly, but had an infinite deal of wit and artifice. She married 
Concino Concini, afterwards marſhal d'Ancre, who was allo a 
native of Florence, and came into France with Mary de Medicis. 
He was at firſt only gentleman in ordinary to that princeſs ; but 
afterwards became her mailer of the horſe, and raiſed himſelf pro- 
digiouſly by Galligai's means. I. 8 couple made it their buſineſs 
to foment the difcord between the king and qucen; and their tale- 
bearing and artiſices were the cauſe of the domeltie jars which 
made life ſo bitter to Henry IV. After that prince's death, they 
found it ſtill more eaſy to govern their miſtreſs: they glutted them- 
ſelves with riches and places, and were puffed up with the molt 
monſtrous and unheard-of pride. 

Concini, a little after the death of Henry IV. bought the mar- 
quiſate of Ancre in Picardy. He was governor of Amiens, Pe- 
Tonne, Roie, and Montdidicr. He became firſt gentleman of the 
king's bed-chamber, and afterwards marſhal of France. His am- 
bition was exceſſive. He never went abroad without having two 
hundged gentlemen about him, belides the men to whom he gave 
wages, and whom he uſed to call his thouſand livres poltroons. In 
ſhort, there uns no doubt, he aimed to have all things at his diſpo— 
ſal: for he removed the wiſeſt heads from the king's council, and 
filled their places with his own creatures. Lewis XIII. at length 
weary of thele dilorders, was cally convinced by De Luines, that 

3 there 
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there was no way to remedy them, but by killing him; and, 
accordingly, a commiſſion for that purpoſe was given to Vitri, a 
captain of the guard, Who had him diſpatched by piſtols, on the 
draw-bridge of the Louvre, April 24, 1617. The day after his 
burial, his body was torn out of the grave by the mob, who uſed 
it in the moſt ignominious manner. They dragged it up and down 
the ſtreets; and then hung it by the heels ona gallows, which the 
deceaſed had cauſed to be let up for thoſe who thould ſpeak ill of 
him. They cut him in a thouſand pieces. 

The marſhal's wife, Galligai, received the news of her huſband's 
death in a manner which ſhewed them to be more united by intereſt 
than by affection, She did not ſhed a tear; and her firſt care was 
to conceal her jewels. She put them into the matting of her bed; 
and, cauting herſelf to be undreſſed, got into bed: but the provoſt's 
men, who went into her chamber to ſearch for them, made her 
get up, and found them. She behaved with much aſſurance, as if 
the apprehended no danger; and even ſaid, that ſhe hoped to be 
taken into favour again. But ſhe was carried to the Baſtille, and 
afterwards committed to the Conciergerie, or priſon of the parlia- 
ment ; by which court ſhe was tried, and condemned to be be- 
leaded and burnt to aſhes ; which ſentence ſhe underwent with 
great conſtancy, July 8, 1617. | 


GALLOIS (Jonx), a learned Frenchman, was born of a good 
family, at Paris, in 1632. He underſtood divinity, eccleſiaſtical 
and profane hiſtory, philoſophy, mathematics, the oriental, together 
with the Italian, Spaniſh, Engliſh, and German languages: in 
ſhort, he was an univerſal ſcholar. He is now memorable chiefly 
tor having been the firſt who publiſhed the Journal des Scavans, in 
conjunction with M. de Sallo, who had formed the deſign of this 
work. The firſt journal was publiſhed, Jan. 5, 1665: but theſe 
gentlemen played the critics fo rigorouſly, and cenſured the new 
books with fo much ſeverity, that the whole tribe of authors roſe 
up againſt their work, and effectually cried it down. De Sallo aban- 
doned it entirely, after having publiſhed a third journal in March 
following; Gallois, was determined to continue it, yet did not fend 
out a fourth journal till Jan. 1666, and then in an humble manner. 
This, and the protection ſhewn by the miniſter Colbert, who was 
greatly taken with the work, gradually reconciled the public to 
hat it at firſt was extremely prejudiced againit, Gallois con- 
tinued his journal to the year 1674; when more important occupa- 
tions obliged him to drop it, or rather to turn it over to ſomebody 
elſe. Colbert had taken him into his houſe the year before, with 
a view of being taught Latin by him; and the miniſter of ſtate, it 
is faid, took moſt of his leſſons in his coach, as he journeyed from 
| Verſailles to Paris. Gallois had been made member of the Acade- 
my of Sciences in 1668, and of the French Academy in 1673- 
Vol. V. No. 48. P p | He 
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He loſt his patron in . and then, being at liberty, 1 was fir(t 
made librarian to the King, and afterwards Greek proſeſſor in the 
Royal- College. He died in poor circumſtances in 170%; and, in 
1710, was printed at Paris a catalogue of his books, conſiſting of 
upwards of 12,000 volumes. 

— — f ; 

GALLUS(CoRNELIvs), an ancient Roman poet, and perſon of 
diſtinction, was born at Frejus, then called Forum Julium, in 
France. He was the particular favourite of Auguſtus Czlar, 
who made him the governor of Egypt, after the death of Antony 
and Cleopatra ; but he was guilty of ſuch mal-adminiltration in 
his government, that he was condemned to baniſhment, and to 
loſe his eſtate. *I his diſgrace grieved him fo, that he put an end 
40 his life, in the year af Rome 728 (ſeven years before Virgil) 
when he was about forty- three years of age. 

— 

GALLY (Hewry), born at Beckenham in Kent, in Auguſt 
1696, was admitted penſioner of Ben'et-College, under the tuition 
of Mr. Fawcett, May 8, 1714, and became ſcholar of the houſe 
in July following. Ile took the degree of M. A. in 1721, and 
was upon the King” s liſt for that of D. D. to which he was ad- 
mitted April 25, 1728, when his majeſty honoured the univerſity 
of Cambridge with his preſence. In the year 1721 he was choſen 
lecturer of St. Paul's, Covent- Garden, and inſtituted the fame year 
to the rectory of aclen, or Wanden, in Buckinghamthire. 
The lord-chancellor king appointed him his domeſtic chaplain 
in 1725, preferred him to A prebend in the church of Glouceſter 
in 1728, and to another in that of Norwich about three years after. 
He preſented him likewiſe to the rectory of Aſhney, alias Aſhton, 
in Northamptonſhire, in 1730; and to that of St. Giles's in the 
Fields, in 1732; his majeſty made him alſo one of his chaplains 


in ordinary in October 1735- Dr. Gally died Auguſt 7, 170g. 


He was the author of, 1. © Two Sermons on the Miſery ol Nan, 


reached at St. Paul's, Covent- Garden, 172g. 8yo. 2. The. 


loral Characters of Theophralins, tranſlated from the Ag k, 
With Noten aud a Critical Lifay on Characteriſtic Writing, 1725,” 


vo. 3. Thc Reaſonableneſs of Church and College Pines 


* 


aſſerted, ab the Rights Which Churches and Colleges have in 
their Eſtates defend, 1731,” ovo. This was an anſwer to a 
pamphlet called “ An Inquiry into the Cuſtomary Eſtates and 
Tenants of thoſe who hold Lands of Church and other Founda- 
tions by the Vennre of three Lives and twenty-one Years. By 


Everard re lectwood, I“ iq.” 8vo. 4. A Sermon before the Houle 


| of Commons, UPON the Acc 01 lion, June 1 ls 17 7 $9, * 4 * 


Some Couſiderations upon Clandeſtine Marriages, 1750, Zvo. 
T his. was much enlarged in a fecond edition. the year following. 
65. A D Maertation again. it Pronouncing the Gicck La guage ac- 


curdin 2 
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cording to Accents,” 1754, 1755, 8vo. 7. A Second Diſſer- 
tation,” on the ſame ſubject, 8vo. h 


— — 
GAMEOLD (Jon), a truly primitive Chriſtian, and a biſhop 
among the Moravian brethren, was born near Haverfordwelt in 
South- Wales, and became a member of Chriſt-Church-College, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. May go, 1734; and 
was atterwards vicar of Stanton-Harcout, in Oxfordihire, where, 
11 1740, he wrote © The Martyrdom of Ignatius, a Tragedy,” 
publithed after his death by the Rev. Benjamin La Trobe,” with 
the Life of Ignatius, drawn from authentic accounts, and from 
the epillles written by him from Smyrna and Troas in his way to 
Rome, 1773, 8ro. A Sermon, which he preached before the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, was publiſhed under the title of + Chriſtianity, 
Tidings of Joy, 1741,” 8vo. In 1742, he publiſhed at Oxford, 
from the uuiverſity-preſs, a neat edition of the Greek Teſtament, 
but without his name, “ Textu per omnia Milliano, cum divi— 
ſione pericoparum & interpunEura A. Bengelii,” 12mo. Joining 
afterwards the Church of the Brethren, eltabliſhed by an Act of 
Parliament of the year 1749, and known by the name of“ Unitas 
Fratrum,“ or, the Unity of Brethren ; he was, for many years, the 
regular miniſter of the congregation ſettled at London and-refided 
in Neville's-Court, Fetter-Lane, where he preached at the chapel 
of the Brethren. His connexion with the Brethren commenced in 
1748, when Peter Bochler viſited Oxford, and held frequent mcet- 
ings with John and Charles Weſley, for the edilication of awakened 
people, both learned and unlearned. lis diſcourſes were in Latin, 
and were interprete-] by Mr. Gambold. He was confecrated a 
bithop at an Engliſh provincial ſynod held at Lindley- Houſe in 
Nov. 1754, and was greatly eſtcemed for his piety and learning 
by ſeveral Englith bithops, who were his contemporaries in the 
univerſity of Oxford. In 1765, a congregation was ſettled by 
biſhop Gambold, at Coothill, in Ircland. Soon after he had joined 
the Brethren, he publiſhed, “ A ſhort Summary of Chriſtian 
Doctrine, in the Way of Oueſtion and Anſwer, &c. To which 
are added, ſome Extras out of the Homilies, &c.” This treatiſe 
was reprinted in 1707, 12mo. Alſo in 1751, 8yv0. © Maxims 
and Theological Ideas and Sentences,” &c. His «© Hymns for 
the Uſe of the Brethren,” were printed in 1748, 1749, and 1752; 
lome hymns, and a fmall hymn-book for the hl belonging 
to the Brethren's Congregations, were printed entirely by Mr. 
Gambold's own hand in Lindic y-Houſe at Chelſea. A letter from 
Mr. Gambold to Mr. Spangenberg, June 4, 1750, containing a 
concite and well-written character of the count of Zinzendorf, 
was inferted in Mr. James Hutton's “ Elflay towards giving fome 
init Ideas of the perſonal Character of Count Zinzendorf, the 
. Advocate and Ordinary of the 1 s Churches, 1755,” 
P p D 2 N Q ve . 
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8vo. In 1752, he was editor of © Sixteen Diſcourſes on the 
Second Article of the Creed, preached at Berlin by the Ordinary 
of the Brethren.” 12mo. In June 1753, e The Ordi- 
nary of the Brethren's Churches his ſhort and peremptory Remarks 
on the Way and Manner wherein he has been hitherto treated in 
Controverlies, &c.” In the ſame year he publiſhed, “ I'wenty— 
one Diſcourſes, or Diſſertations, upon the Augſburg Confeſſion, &c.“ 
In 1754, he was editor of A modeſt Plea for the Church of the 
Brethren, &c.” 8vo. with a preface by himſelf. In the ſame year, 
in conjunction with Mr. Hutton, ſecretary to the Brethren, he 
alſo drew up © The Repreſentation of the Committee of the 
Engliſh Congregations in Union with the Moravian Church,” ad- 
dreſſed to the archbiſhop of Vork; and alſo © The plain Cale of 
the Repreſentatives of the People known by the Name of the 
Unitas Fratrum, &c. And in 1753, he aſſiſted in the publication 
of © A Letter from a Miniſter of the Moravian Branch of the 
Unitas Fratrum, &c.” In the year 1756 he preached at Fetter- 
Lane-Chapel, and printed afterwards; a ſermon upon a public- 
falt and humiliation, ſetting forth“ the Reaſonableneſs and Extent 
of religious Reverence.”” He ſuperintended (among{t many other 
valuable publications) the beautitul and very accurate edition of 
lord-chancellor Bacon's works in 1765; and in 1767, he was pro- 
feſſedly the editor, and took an active part in the tranſlation from 
the High-Dutch, of «© The Hiſtory of Greenland,” 2 vols. 8vo. 
In the autumn of 1768 he retired to his native country, where he 
died, at Haverfordweſt, univerſally reſpected, Sept. 13, 1771. 
— — 

GARAMONT (CTaupr), a French engraver and letter— 
founder, was a native of Paris, and began to diſtinguith himſelf 
about 1510; when he founded his printing types, clear from all 
remains of the Gothic, or, as it is uſually called, the Black Letter. 
He brought them to a great degree of perfection ; they were dif- 
tinguiſhed by his name both in Italy, Germany, England, and 
even in Holland; particularly the ſmall Roman. He likewiſe, by 
the ſpecial command of Francis I. founded three ſpecies of Greek 
types for the uſe of Robert Stephens, who printed all his beautiful 
editions, both of the New Teitament and other Greck authors, 
with them. Garamont died in 1561 ; and all his fine types came 
into the hands of Fournier the elder, an eminent letter-founder 
at Paris. | f | 

—_— 


Rome. He was born at Angouleſme in 1585, and having laid a 
good foundation of grammar learning, entered of the Jeſuits— 
College in 1600. It is the eſpecial care of thoſe fathers, to admit 
pone into their ſocicty but youtmhs of genius; and Garalle was not 

f | wanting 
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wanting in good natural parts, nor did he neglect to improve them 
by reading and ſtudy; of which he gave an admirable proof in his 
book of elegies on the death of Henry IV. and in a poem in heroic 
verſe addreſſed to Lewis XIII. upon his inauguration, in the name 
of the college at Poictiers. As he had a great deal of fire, a vaſt 
imagination, and a ſtrong voice, ſo he became a popular preacher 
in the chief cities of France. | 

le publiſhed, in 1614, a defence of the Jeſuits againſt three of 
their adverſaries at once, entitled © The Horoſcope of Anticoton, 
together with the Life, Death, Burial, and Apotheoſis of his two 
Couſin-Germans, Marteliere and Hardevilicre.” The treatiſe 
appeared under a feigned name, and was drawn up in the ironical 
taſte, but too much vitiated by buffoonery ; and, in the ſame 
name and ſtyle, he printed in 1615, ** The Calviniſtic Elixir, or 
Reformed Philoſopher's Stone, &c. The two ſubſequent years he 
employed his pen in ſatire and panegyric, both equally exaggerated 
to an extreme; and, in 1618, he made the four vows, and became 
a father of his order. In 1620, he printed a piece entitled,“ Ra- 
belais reformed by the Miniſters, particularly Peter du Moulin, 
Miniſter of Charcnton, in Anſwer to the Buffooneries inſerted in 
his Book,” of the invocation of paſtors ; and two years afterwards 
he ventured to attack the ghoſt of Stephen Paſquier, in another 
piece, entitled.“ Recherches des Recherces & autres œuvres 
d' Etienne Paſquier.” In 1628, he publiſhed « La Doctrine curieuſe 
des beaux Eſprits de ce temps, &. He took occaſion, in ſeveral 
places of this work, to throw out rough abuſive raillery upon Paſ- 
quier ; and went on in the ſame ſtrain, in a third piece, printed in 
1625. The ſons of Paſquier were at laſt provoked beyond all pa- 
tience, to ſee the manes of their father fo irreligiouſly diſturbed ; 
and reſolving to reverge his memory, paid our author in his own 
coin. | - 

The“ Doctrine curieuſe“ carried the ſtrongeſt marks imagi- 
nable of a molt buſy and active temper; vivacity was the cha- 
racteriſtic of the author, and he had no ſooner got clear of the 
difficulties which that treatiſe brought upon him, but he plunged 
into another, of a much more threatening aſpect. This was 
created by a book he publithed in 1625, under the title of © La 
Somme Theologique des veritez capitales de la religion Chre- 
tienne.” The abbot of St. Cyran, obſerving in Garalle's book a 
prodigious number of fallifications of ſcripture and fathers, beſides 
many heretical and impious opinions, thought the honour of the 
church required a refutation of them. , Accordingly he wrote an 
anſwer at large, in four parts. But, while the firſt part was in 
the preſs, the noiſe it every-where made occationed Garaſſe's book 
to be more carefully examined. March 2, 1626, the rector of 
the Sorbonne declared before that ſociety, that he had received 
ſeycral complaints of it; and, propoſing to have it examined, a 
committee 
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committee was appointed for that pu, poſe, Who ſhould give their 
opinion of it on the 2d of May following. This matter alarmin 
one Jeſuit, he preſently after this ap pointme ent publiſhed at Paris, 

L'abus decouverte, &c.” In this piece our author drew up a 
li of 111 propolitions; the molt eaſy to maintain that he could 
find, and having drawn vp a cenſure of them, which he pretended 
was that of the abbot St. Cyran, he refuted that anſwer with eaſe. 
This coming to the hands of St. Cyran, March 16, he wrote 
ſome notes upon it the ſame day, which were printed with the 
title of © A Refutation of the pretended Abuſe and Diſc overy of 
the true Ignorance and Vanity of Father Francis Garaſſe:“ and 
the committee of the Sorbonne made their report on the day ap- 
pointed. But ſome perſons who approved the book deſired more 
time, and that the propoſitions cenfured might be communicated 
to tbem. This was complicd with; and on the firſt of July, at- 
tempting partly to defend, and partly to explain it, they found 
themſelves under a neccility of confelting, that there were ſome 
paſſages in it which could not be excuſed; and that F. Garaſſe had 
promiſed to correct them, without performing his promiſe. Here- 
upon the doctors agreeing that the book ought to be cenſured, the 
cenſure was accordingly palſed Sept. 1, and Immediately publiſhed, 
with the title of“ lr S. Facultatis I heologice, &c.“ This 
ſentence was perfectly agreeable to the abbot of St. Cyran's cri— 
tique, which, after many "hindrances raiſed: by the Jeſuits, came 
out the fame year, entitled.“ A Collection of the Faults and ca- 
pital Fallitics contained in the Theological Summary of F. Francis 
Garalie,*” In anſwer to which, our author wrote, © Avis touchant 
la Refutation, &c.”* This came out alſo before the end of the 
year, and this ended the diſpute between the two combatants in 
particular. 

The Jeſuits did not obſtinately perſiſt in ft pporting Garaſſe, but 
baniſhed him to one of their houles at a great diſtance from Paris. 
When the plague raged violently in Poicticrs in 1031, weary of 
his exile, he atked earnelily of his ſuperiors to attend thoſe that 
were ſeized with it: leave was granted, and in that charitable office 

catching the contagion, he died among the infected perions 1 in the 
hoſpital, on the 14th of June that year. 
3 

GARCILASSO, Garſtlas, or Garſias, (Laſo de la Vega), a 
celebrated Spantih poet, was born of a nc be family at Toledo in 
1500, His father ws 2 counſellor of {tate to Ferdinand and Iſa— 
bella, and n by them on feveral important negotiations, 
particularly in a ee y to Pope Alexander VI. Garcilaſſo was 
educated near die emperor Charles V. who had a particular regard 
for him, and whom he acc ane in his military expe ditions : 
and he became as renowned for his courage, as for his poetry. 
He accompanied that emperor into Germany, Africa, and Pro- 

vence; 
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vence; and it was in this laſt expedition that he commanded a bat- 
talion, when he received a wound, of which he died at Nice about 
three weeks after, in his 36th year. Ihe Spanith poetry was 
greatly obliged to Garcilaſſo, not only for extending its bounds, 
but alſo for introducing new beauties into it. The learned gram- 
marian Sanctius has written commentaries upon all his works 
has pointed out his imitations of the ancients ; and illuſtrated him 
ever} where with very learned and curious notes. They were all 
printed at Naples in 1664, with this title, © Garcilatlo de la Vega 
Obras Poetical con annotationes de Franc. Sanchez.” in 8vo. 

We mult not confound this poet with another perſon of the ſame 
name, a native of Cufco, who wrote in Spamith the hiſtory of 
Florida, and that of Peru and the Incas. 


GARDINER (STEPHEN), biſhop of Wincheſter and chancellor 
of England, was the illegitimate fon of Dr. Lionel Woodvill or 
Wydvitle, dean of Exeter, and bilhop of Saliſbury, brother to 
Elizabeth, queen conſort to Edward IV. He was born in 1483, 
at Bury St. Edmonds in Suffolk, where his reputed father lived, 
from whom he'took his name; his mother having been obliged to 
marry this perſon, though an interior ſervant of the biſhop, in 
order to ſcreen his maſter. After a proper education at ſchool, he 
was ſent to Trinity, Hall . Cambridge; where purſuing his 
{tudies with diligence, he ſoon grew into reputation by the quick- 
nels of his parts, and was particularly diſtinguiſhed for his elegance 
in writing and {peaking Latin, as well as his uncommon {ſkill in 
the Greek language. In the former he made Cicero his pattern, 
and became lo abſolute a maſter of his ſtyle, as to be charged with 
affectation in that reſpect. With theſe attainments in claſſical 
learning, he applied himſelf to the civil and canon law: and took 
his doctor's degree in the firſt of theſe in 1520, in the latter the 
following year; and, it is ſaid, was elected maſter of his college 
the ſame year. 

But his views were far from being confined to the univerſity. He 
had ſome time before been taken into the family of the duke of 
Norfolk, and thence into that of cardinal Wolſey, who made him 
his ſecretary ; which poſt he was potleſſed of at this time, and 
which proved the foundation of his future riſe at court. The car- 
dinal having projected the treaty of alliance with Francis I. in 
1525, emploved his ſecretary to draw up the plan of it; and the 
king coming to his houſe at More-Park in Hertford{hire, found 
Gardiner buſy at this work, He looked at it, liked the perfor- 
mance extremely well, the performer's converſation better, and his 
fertility in the invention of expedients beit of all: and from this 
time Gardiner was admitted into the ſccret of affairs, and entirely 
confided in, both by the king and his firſt miniſter. He received 
a public mark of that confidence in 1527, when he was ſent to 


Rome, 
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Rome, in order to negotiate the arduous affair of Henry's divorce | 
from queen Katharine. Edward Fox, provoſt of King's-College 
in Cambridge, went with him on this embally ; but Gardiner was 
the chief, being eſteemed the beſt civilian in England at this time, 
The ſucceſsful iſſue of this embaſly in obtaining a new commiſſion, 
directed to the cardinals Wolfey and Campejus, may be ſeen in the 
general hiſtories of England, to which we refer; as alſo for the 
particulars of our doctor's dexterity and addreſs in negotiating it. 
During the courſe of this embaſſy, his holinels falling dangeroully 
ill, the cardinal ſet all his engines to work, to ſecure proviſionally 
the keys to himſelf, in caſe of a new election. This buſineſs came 
to nothing, by the recovery of Clement VII. However, the pains 
taken in it by his agents, among whom Gardiner had at leaſt an 
equal ſhare, could not but be highly pleaſing to him. In the 
event, indeed, the king had moſt reaſon to be ſatisfied with his 
miniſter, who gave his opinion that all folicitations at Kome would 
be loſt time; the pope in his judgment being immoveable in the 
reſolution to do nothing himſelf, however he might not impro— 
bably be brought to confirm ſuch ſentence as his majeſty could 
draw from the legates. Henry, fully perſuaded in the iſſue of the 
ſincerity and judgment of this advice, recalled our doQor, refolving 
to make ufe of his abilities in managing the legantine court. 
During his refidence at Rome, he had, among other things, 
obtained fome favours at that court for biſhop Nix, of Norwich, 
who on his return home, rewarded him with the archdeaconry 
of Norfolk in 1329; and this probably was the firſt preferment 
he obtained in the church. In reality, it muſt be owned that his 
merit as a divine did not entitle him to any extraordinary expecta- 
tions that way. As he made his firſt entrance into buſineſs in a 
civil capacity, ſo by the exerciſe of his talents in ſtate affairs theſe 
were more improved, which gave him an opportunity of rendering 
himſelf uſeful, and in a manner neceſſary to the king ; who in 
that perſuaſion, ſhortly after his arrival, took him from Wolley, 
and declared him ſecretary of ſtate. Thus introduced into the 
miniliry at home, beſides the ordinary buſineſs of his office, and 
the large thare he 1s ſaid to have had in the adminiſtration of affairs 
in general, he was particularly adviſed with by the king in that 
point which lay ncareſt to his heart; and when cardinal Campejus 
declared that the cauſe of the divorce was avoked to Rome, our 
ſecretary was the perion, who, in conjunction with Fox the almo- 
ner, found out Cranmer, and, diſcovering his opinion, introduced 
him to his miajeity ; which proved the means of the king's ex- 
tricating himlelt out ot that, till then thought, inſuperable dith- 
culty. . 
As this ſtep proved the rum of Wolſey, in his diſtreſs he applied | 
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to his old fervant the foo iuiary, who gave an eminent proof of his 
eratitude on this occatlton, ki {liciting the King's pardon ; which 
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was followed in three days by the cardinal's reſtoration to his 


archbiſhopric, and 6000]. ſent him, beſides plate and furniture for 


his houſe and chapel. This old ſervant alſo, at the cardinal's re- 


commendation in 1530, introduced the provoſt of Beverly to the 


king, who recetved him graciouſly, and ſhewed him that he was 
his good and gracious lord, and admitted and accepted him as his 
orator and ſcholar. Theſe were matters of ealy management. 
But the year had not expired, when the king's ſervice called the 
ſecretary to a taſk of another nature, which was to manage the 
_ univerſity of Cambridge, ſo as to procure their declaration in fa- 

vour of his majeſty's cauſe, after Cranmer's book ſhould appear 
in ſupport of it. In this moſt difficult point his old colleague Fox 
was joined with him; and they ſpared no pains, addreſs, or artifice 
in accompliſhing it. And to make amends for ſuch an unreſerved 
compliance with the royal will, a door was preſently opened in the 
church, through which, by one ſingle ſtep, the archdeaconry of 
Leiceſter (into which Gardiner was inſtalled in the fpring of 1531) 
he advanced to the rich ſee of Wincheſter; into which he was con- 
ſecrated the November following. In conſequence whereof, he 
aſſiſted in the court when the ſentence, declaring Katharine's mar- 


riage null and void, was paſſed by Cranmer, May 22, 1333. The 


ſame year he went ambaſſador to the French king at Marſeilles, to 
diſcover the deſigns of the pope and that monarch in their inter- 
view, of which e was very ſuſpicious; and upon his return 
home, being called, as other biſhops were, to acknowledge and 
defend the king's ſupremacy, he readily complied therewith, and 

ubliſhed his defence for it with this title, De vera Obedientia.“ 
His conduct was very uniform in this point, as well as in that of 
the divorce and the ſubſequent marriage, and he acquired preat 
reputation by his writings 1n defence of them. 

In 1535, Cranmer vifiting the ſee of Wincheſter, in virtue of 
his metropolitical power, our biſhop diſputed that power with 
great warmth. Some time afterwards, he reſumed his embaſſy to 
France, where he procured the removal of Pole, then dean of 
Exeter, afterwards cardinal, out of the French dominions; having 
repreſented him as his maſter's bitter enemy; and this was the ort- 
ginal root of thoſe diſtaſtes between them, which in time became 
public. Before his return this ſecond time, being applied to by 
Cromwell for his opinion about a religious league with the Pro- 
teſtant princes of Germany, he declared himſelf againſt it; and 
adviſed a political alliance, which he judged would laſt longer, as 
well as anſwer the king's ends better, if ſtrengthened by ſubſidies: 
and, in 1338, he was ſent ambaſſador to the German diet at Ra- 
tiibon, where he incurred the ſuſpicion of holding a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with the pope. Whatever truth there may be in this 
charge, it is certain that Lambert this year was brought to the 
ſtabe by his inſtigation, for d-nying the real preſence in the facra- 

Vor d Io: 46> 24 | | ment. 
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ment. This inſtance of a ſanguinary temper was then ſhewn, 
before the ſtatute of the ſix articles was enacted; a law on which 
many were put to death, and which was undeniably of our biſhop's 
framing and promoting. This act paſſed in 1540; and the firſt 
perſon condemned by it, and burnt in Smithfield, the ſame year, 
was Robert Barnes. Upon the death of Cromwell, Gardiner was 
choſen vice-chancellor by the univerſity of Cambridge, where he 
Mill held his maſterſhip of Trinity-Hall. | 

Our biſhop, it ſeems, had for his ſecretary a relation of his own 
name, Gardiner, who, in ſome conferences with Fryth the martyr, 
had acquitted himſelf fo well that they were judged ht for the public 
view. This young clergyman was much in his maſter's favour, 

et he fell under a proſecution upon the act of ſupremacy ; and, 
1 very obſtinate, was executed as a traitor, March 7, 1544. 
This was made a handle againſt the biſhop by his enemies, who whit- 
pered in the king's ear that he was very likely of his ſecretary's 
opinion, notwithſtanding all he had written; and that if he was 
once in the Tower, matter enough would come out againſt him, 
On this ſuggeſtion, his majeſty conſented to his propoſed impriſon- 
ment. But the biſhop being informed thereof in time, repaired 
immediately to court; confeſſed all that his majeſty had charged 
him with, whatever it was; and thus, by complying with the 
king's humour, and thewing the deepeſt concern for real or pre- 
tended failings, obtained full pardon, to the great mortification of 
his enemies. i 

Queen Katharine Parr falling under her conſort's diſtaſte, as wel! 
as her preceding partners of the royal bed, he preſently thought of 
a proſecution for hereſy; upon which occaſion he ſingled * out 
Gardiner, whoſe inclinations that way were well known, as a 

Proper perſon for his purpoſe to conſult with. Accordingly the 
miniſter liſtened to his maſter's ſuſpicions, improved his jealouſies, 
and caſt the whole into the form of articles; which being ſigned 
by the king, it was agreed to fend Katharine to the Tower. But 
ſhe had the good luck and addreſs to divert the ſtorm from breaking 
upon her head, and to throw ſome part of it upon her perſecutors. 
'T he paper of the articles, being intruſted to chancellor W riothetly, 
was dropt out of his boſom, and carried to her: and ſhe, by the help 
of this diſcovery, went to her royal conſort, and found charms enough, 
leſt to diſſel his ſuſpicions ; the reſult whereof was, ſevere re- 
proaches to the chancellor, and a rooted diſpleaſure to our biſhop, 
inſomuch that the king would never ſec his face afterwards. 

In this unhinged ſituation he ſtood, when Edward VI. aſcended 
the throne; and his behaviour under the fon did more than juſtify 
the father's cenſure upon the unrulineſs of his temper. Being pre- 
vented from diſturbing the council within doors, he oppoſed all 
their meaſures without. The reformation was the great object of 
this reign; and that, as planned by Cranmer, he could not by any 

2 condeſcenſion 
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condeſcenſion of the archbiſhop be brought to approve, or even to 
acquieſce in. When the homilies and injunctions for the royal viſita- 
tion were publiſhed, he inſiſted, on the peruſal of them, that he 
could not comply with them, though at the expence of loling his 
biſhopric ; pretending, that all their proceedings were framed againſt 


the law both of the God and the king, of the danger of which, 
he ſaid, he was well apprized. 


Upon his coming to London he was called before the council, 
Sept. 25, 1547 3 and there refuſing to promiſe either to receive the 
nomilies, or pay obedience to the viſitors if they came into his 
dioceſe, he was committed cloſe priſoner to the Fleet. Some days 
aſter, he was ſent for to the deanery of St. Paul's by Cranmer, 
who, with other biſhops, diſcourſed in defence of the homily upon 


— — 


1 


juſtification; which he had cenſured, as excluding charity from 


any ſhare in obtaining it. The archbiſhop proceeded to apologize 
for Eraſmus's “ Paraphraſe on the New Teſtament,” as the belt 
extant; which, being ordered by the injunctions to be ſet up in all 
churches, had been objected to by Gardiner. His grace ſeeing no 
hopes from arguments, which made no impreſſion, let fall ſome 
words of bringing him into the privy-council, in cafe of his con- 
currence with them; but that too having no effect, he was remanded 
to the Fleet, where he continued till the parliament broke up, Dec. 
24, and then was ſet at liberty by the general act of amneſty, 
uſually paſſed on the acceſſion.'of a prince to the throne. 

After his diſcharge, he went to his dioceſe; and, though he 
oppoled, as much as in him lay, the new eſtabliſhment in its firſt 
propoſal, yet now it was ſettled by act of parliament he knew 
how to conform; which he. not only did himſelf, but took care 
that others did the fame. Yet he was no ſooner returned to town, 
than he received an order, which brought him again before the 
council; where after ſome rough treatment, he was directed not 
to {tir from his houſe, till he went to give ſatisfaction in a ſermon, 
to be preached before the king and court in a public audience; for 
the matter of which he was directed both what he ſhould, and 
what he ſhould not fay, by Sir William Cecil. He did not refuſe 
to preach, which was done on St. Peter's day; but fo contrarily 
to the purpoſe required, that he was ſent to the Tower the next 
day, June go, 1548, where he was kept cloſe priſoner for a year. 

But ſoon after his affairs put on a more plealing countenance. 
When the protector's fall was projected, our biſhop was deemed a 
.necellary implement for the purpole ; his head and hand were both 
employed for bringing it about, and the original draught of the 
articles was made by him. Upon this change in the council, he 
had ſuch aſſurances of his liberty, and entertained fo great hopes of 
It, that it is ſaid he provided a new ſuit of clothes in order to kee 
that feſtival; but in this he flattered himſelf too much. The 
change in public affairs by the depoſition of Somerſet, brought no 
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change of Gardiner's private ſtate. On the contrary, his firſt ap- 
plication for a diſcharge was treated with contempt by the council, 
who laughing ſaid, „the biſhop had a pleaſant head;“ for reward 
of which, they gave him leave to remain five or ſix weeks longer 
in priſon, without any notice taken to him of his meſſage. Nor 
did the lords ſhew any regard to his next addreſs: and he had been 
almoſt two years in the Tower, when the protector, reſtored to that 
high office, went with others, by virtue of an order of council, 
June 9, 1350, to confer with him in that place. In this conference 
they propoſed to releaſe him upon his ſubmiſſion for what was paſt, 
and promiſe of obgdience for the future, if he would alſo ſubſcribe 
the new ſettlement in religion, with the king's complete power and 
ſupremacy, though under age, and the abrogation of the ſix arti- 
cles. He conſented to, and actually ſubſcribed, all the conditions 
except the firſt, which he refuſed, inſiſting on his innocence. The 
lords uſed him with great kindneſs, and encouraged him to hope 
his troubles ſhould be quickly ended; whereupon, ſeeing alfo the 
protector among them, he flattered himſelf with the hopes of being 
releaſed in two days, and in that confidence actually made his 
farewell fealt. But the contempt he had at firſt ſhewn to the coun- 
cil, being ſtill avowed by his refuſing to make a ſubmiſſion now, 
was not lo readily overlooked. On the contrary, this firſt viſit was 
followed by ſeveral others of the like tenor; which meeting with 
the ſame refuſal, at length, the lords Herbert, Petre, and biſhop 
Ridley, brought him new articles, wherein the required acknow- 
ledgment was made more general. Theſe being read, he inſiſted 


\ firſt to be releaſed from his impriſonment, and ſaid that he would 


then freely give his anſwer, ſuch as he would ſtand by, and ſufter 
if he did amiſs; but he would trouble himſelf with no more arti- 
cles while he was detained in priſon, ſince he deſired not to be 
delivered out of his impriſonment in the way of mercy but of 
Jultice. July 19, he was brought before the council, who having 
told him that they fat by a ſpecial commiſſion to judge him, aſked 
whether he would ſubſcribe theſe laſt articles or no? which he 
anſwering in the negative, his biſhopric was ſequeſtered, and he 
required to conform 1n three months on pain of deprivation. Here- 
upon the liberty he had before of walking in fome open galleries, 
when the duke of Nortolk was not in them, was taken from him, 
and he was again thut up in his chamber. At the expiration of 
the limited time, the biſhop {till keeping his reſolution, was deprived 
for diſobedience and contempt, by a court of delegates wherein 
Cranmer preſided, after a trial which laſted from Dec. 15, to Feb. 
14 following, in 24 tefſions. He appealed from the delegates to 
the king; but no notice was taken of it, the court being known 

to be final and unappealable. | 
Notwithſtanding greater ſeverities were inflicted, Gardiner kept 
up his fpirits very well; it is not improbable but he foreſaw the 
i | great 
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on the demiſe of king Edward, notwithſtanding the faint ſtruggle 
in favour of Jane Gray, Mary's ſucceſſion was viſible enough; 
ard accordingly ſhe was publicly proclaimed queen, July 19, 1353. 
Auguſt 3, ſhe made her ſolemn entry into the Tower, when our 
biſhop, in the name of himſelf and his fellow priſoners, the duke of 
Norfolk, duchels of Somerſet, lord Courtney, and others of high 
rank, made a congratulatory __ to her majeſty, who gave 
them all their liberty. The ſpokeſman took his ſeat in council the 
ſame day, and on the-8th performed the obſequies for the late king 
in the queen's preſence. On the gth he went to Wincheſter- 
Houſe in Southwark, after a confinement of ſomewhat more than 
five years; and was declared chancellor of England on the 29d. 
He had the honour of crowning the queen Oct. 1, and on the 5th, 
opened the firſt parliament in her reign. By theſe haſty ſteps 
Gardiner roſe to the prime miniſtry ; and was poſſeſſed at this time 
of more power, civil and eccleſiaſtical, than any Engliſh miniſter 
ever enjoyed, except his old maſter cardinal Wolſey. He was alſo 
rechoſen chancellor of Cambridge, and reſtored to the maſterſhip 
of Trinity-Hall there, of which, among his other preferments, 
he had been deprived in the former reign. | 

The great and important affairs tranſacted under his adminiſtra- 
tion, in bringing about the change in the conſtitution by queen 


Mary, are too much the ſubject of general hiſtory to be related 


here. From the arrival of cardinal Pole in England, he held only 
the ſecond place in affairs relating to the church ; but in matters of 


civil government, his influence was as great as before, and con- 


tinued without the leaſt diminution to the laſt. By his advice, a 
parliament was ſummoned to meet in Oct. 1333. As he was 
always a guardian of the revenues of the eccleſiaſtics, both regular 
and ſecular; ſo he had at this time projected ſome additional 
ſecurity for church and abbey lands. He opened the ſeſſion with a 
well-judged ſpeech, Oct. 21, and was there again on the 23d, 
which was the laſt time of his appearing in that aſſembly. He 
fell ill ſoon after, and died Nov. 12, aged 72. His death was 
occaſioned probably by the gout; however, the lower parts of his 
body being mortified, and ſmelling offenſively, occaſion was hence 
taken, according to the ordinary working of ſuperſtition, to turn 
the manner of his death into a judgment. His funeral was per- 
formed with all the folemn pomp with which perſons of the firſt 
rank were conducted to the grave in thoſe times. . 
He wrote ſeveral books, the principal of which are, i.“ De 
vera Obedientia, 1534.” 2. © Palinodia dicti libri ;” when pub- 
liſhed not known. 9g. © A neceſſary Doctrine of a Chriſtian Man, 
ſet forth by the King's Majeſty of England, 1543.” 4. An 
Explanation and Aſſertion of the true Catholic Faith, touching 
the molt bleſſed Sacrament of the Altar, &c. 1551,” 5. Con- 
tutatio 


great alteration in affairs which was ſpeedily to take place. For, 
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futatio Cavillationum quibus ſacroſanctum Euchariſtiæ ſacramen- 
tum ab impiis Capernaitis impeti ſolet, 1551.” This he com- 
1 while a priſoner in the Tower. After the acceſſion of queen 

ary, he wrote replies in his own defence, againſt the abuſes of 


urner, Ponet, and other Proteſtant exiles. 


GARNET (Henry), a perſon memorable in Engliſh hiſtory 
for having been privy to, and aiding in, the celebrated conſpiracy 
called The Gunpowder Plot,” was born in England, and went 
to Rome, where he took the Jeſuit's habit in 1575. He returned 
to England in 1586, as provincial of his order; although it was 
made treaſon the year before, for any Romiſh prieſt to come into 
the queen's dominions. Here, under a pretence of eſtabliſhing the 

Catholic faith, he laboured inceſſantly to raiſe ſome diſturbance, in 
order to bring about a revolution; and with this view held a 
ſecret correſpondence with the king of Spain, whom he ſolicited to 
project an expedition againſt his country. "This ſcheme not pro- 
ceeding ſo faſt as he wonld have it, he availed himſelf of the 
wretched zeal of ſome Papiſts, who applied to him, as head of 
their order, to reſolve this caſe of conſcience ; namely,“ Whether, 
for the ſake of promoting the Catholic religion, it might be per. 
mitted, ſhould neceflity ſo require, to involve the innocent in the 
ſame deſtruction with the guilty:“ to which this righteous caſuiſt 
replied without helitating, that, “if the guilty ſhould conſtitute 
the greater number, it might.“ This impious determination gave 
the firſt motion to that horrible conſpiracy, which was to have 
deſtroyed at one {ſtroke the king, the royal family, and both houſes 
of parliament: for the Popifh traitors proceeded upon this princi- 
ple, when they concerted the dire project of blowing them up by 
gunpowder. But this plot being providentially diſcovered, Garnet 
was ſent to the Lower; was atterwards tried, condemned to be 
hanged for high-treaſon, and executed at the weſt-end of St. Paul's, 
May 3, 1606. He owned the crime for which he ſuffered, yet 
has been placed by the Jeſuits among their noble army of martyrs. 


GARNIER (ROBERT), a French poet in the tragic way, was 
born at Ferte Benard in 1334. He was deſigned for the law, 
which he ſtudied ſome time at Toulouſe; but atterwards quitted it 
for poetry, in which he {ucceeded fo well, that he was deemed by 
his contemporaries not interior to Sophocles and Euripides. Beſides 
trapedies, he wrote ſongs, elegics, epiſtles, eclogues, &. He 


died in 1590, after having been luckier than even good poets 


uſually are, by obtaining ſeveral conſiderable poſts. His works 
were printed at Paris in 1582, 12mo. 

. — — . 

GARRARD MARE), an eminent painter, was born at Pruges 

in Flanders in 1361. He was ſome time principal painter to queen 

7 | Klizabeth, 
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Elizabeth, and afterwards to queen Anne, confort to James I. 
He was both a good hiſtory and face painter: and ſome of his 
pieces ate ſtill extant among us. He died at London in 1635. 


G ARRICK (Da vip), an illuſtrious actor, was grandſon of 
Mr. Garrick, a merchant in France, who, being a Proteſtant, fled 
to England as an aſylum, upon the revocation of the edict of Nantz 
in 1685; and ſon of Peter Garrick, who obtained a captain's 
commiſſion in the army, and generally relided at Litchfield. Peter 
was out on a recruiting party in Hereford, where his fon David 
was born; and, as appears by the regiſter of All-Saints in that 
city, baptiſed Feb. 20, 1716. His mother was Arabella, daughter 
of Mr. Clough, one of the vicars in Litchheld-Cathedral. At ten 
years of age, he was ſent to the grammar-ſchool at Litchfield ; but, 
though remarkable for declining puerile diverſions, did not appl 
himſelf with any aMduity to his books. Being ſprightly and frolie- 
ſome, he had conceived an early paſtion for theatrical repreſenta- 
tion; and, at little more than 11 years of age, procured © The 
Recruiting Officer“ to be acted by young gentlemen and ladies, 
himſelf performing the part of Serjeant Kite. Not long after, he 
went on invitation to an uncle, a wine-merchant at Liſbon ; but, 
returning thortly to Litchfield, he was ſent once more to the gram- 
mar- ſchool, where, however, he did not make any conliderable 
progreſs in learning. | | | 


About the beginning of 1735, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Samuel 


Johnſon, undertook to inſtruct tome young gentiemen of Litchfield 
in the belles lettres; and David Garrick, then turned 18, became 
one of his ſcholars, or (to ſpeak more properly) his friend and 
companion. But the maſter, however qualified, was not more diſ- 
poſed to teach, than Garrick was to learn; and, therefore, both 
growing weary, after a trial of {ix months, agreed to try their 


tortunes in the great metropolis. Mr. Walmlley, regitter of the 


eccleſiaſtical court at Litchfield, a gentleman much reſpected, and 
of conſiderable fortune, was Garrick's friend upon this occaſion, 
recommended him to Mr. Colſon, an eminent mathematician, to 


be boarded and inſtructed by him in mathematics, philoſophy, 


and human learning; with a view of being feat within ſome two 
or three years to the Temple, and bred to the law. But when 
Garrick arrived in London, he found that his finances would not 
ſuffice to put him under Mr. Colſon, till the death of his uncle; 
who, about 1737, left Portugal, and died in London foon after. 
He left his nephew 1cool. with the intereſt of which, he prudently 
embraced the means of acquiring uieful knowledge under Mr. 
Colſon, His proficiency, however, in mathematics and philoſophy 
was not extenſive; his mind was theatrically led; and, both 
father and mother living but a ſhort time after, he gave himſelf up 
70 his darling paſion for acting. However, during the ſhozt inter- 
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val between his mother's death and his commencing comedian, he 
engaged for {ome time in the wine trade, with his brother Peter 
Garrick; and they hired vaults in Durham-Yard. 
His diffidence withheld him from trying his ſtrength at firſt upon 
a London theatre: he thought the hazard too great; and there- 
fore commenced noviciate in acting, with a company of players 
then ready to ſet out for Ipſwich, under the direction of Mr, 
Gittard and Mr. Dunſtall, in the ſummer of 1741. The firit 
effort of his theatrical talents was exerted in Aboan, in Oroonoko ; 
and met with applauſe equal to his moſt ſanguitie deſires. Under 
the aſſumed name of Lyddal, he not only acted a variety of cha- 
racters in plays, particularly Chamont in the Orphan, Captain 
Brazen in the Recruiting Officer, and Sir Harry Wildair ; but he 
likewiſe attempted the active feats of the Harlequin. In every eſſay 
he was gratified with conſtant and loud applauſe, and 10 may 
boaſt of having firſt ſeen and encouraged this Memorable actor. 
Having e wee a noviciate at Ipſwich, and taken all the neceſ- 
fary ſteps for a London ſtage, he made his appearance at Goodman's- 
Fields; and, October 19, 1741, acted Richard III. for the tirit 
time. His acting was attended with the loudeſt acclamations of 
applauſe; and his fame was fo quickly propagated through the 
town, that the more eſtabliſhed theatres of Drury-Lane and 
Covent-Garden were deſerted. The inhabitants of the moſt polite 
arts of the town were drawn after him; and Goodman's-Ficlds 
was full of the ſplendor of St. James's and Groſvenor-Square. 
The patentees of Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden became ſoon 
alarmed at the great deficiency in the receipts of their houſes, and 
the crowas which conſtantly filled the theatre of Goodman's-Fields ;. 
for Giffard, the manager there, having ſound his advantage from 
Garrick's acting, had admitted him to a full moiety of the profits; 
and Garrick, in conſequence of his being perpetually admired, 
aQed almolt every night. The above patentees, therefore, united 
their efforts, to deſtroy the new-raiſed ſeat of theatrical empire, 
and for this purpole intended to have recourſe to law. An act of 
Parliament, the 11th of George II. co-operated with their endea- 
vours; as well as Sir John Barnard, who, it ſeems, for ſome 
reaſons was incenſed againſt the comedians of Goodman's-Field's : 
in conſequence of which, Garrick entered into an agreement with 
Fleetwood, patentee of Drury-Lanc, for 5col. a year; and Giffard 
and his wite, foon after, made the beſt terms they could with the 
fame proprietor. During the time of Garrick's acting in Good- 
man's-Fields, he brought on the ſtage two dramatic pieces: The 
Lying Valet, a Farce;“ and a dramatic ſatire, called © Lethe ;” 
which are ſtill acted with applauſe. The laſt was written before 
he commenced actor. IN 
The fame of our Engliſh Roſcius was now ſo extended, that 
an invitation from Ireland, upon very profitable conditions, E 
ent 
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ſent him to act in Dublin, during the months of June, July, and 
Auguit, 1742; which invitation he accepted, accempanied by 
Mrs. Wotfington. His ſucceſs there exceeded all imagination ; 
he was carcin by all ranks as a prodigy of theatrical accomplith- 
ment; and the play-houſe was fo crowded yuring this hot ſeaſon, 
that a very mortal fever was produced, which was called Garrick's 
lever. 

April 1747, he bocame joint-patentee of Drury- Lane theatre 
with Mr. T acy. July 1749, he was married to Mademoiſelle 
Vilettt; and, as if he apprehended that this change of condition 
would expoſe him to ſome ſarcaſtical wit, he endeavoured to an- 
ticipate it. Indeed, the guarding againſt diſtant ridicule, and 
warding off apprehended cenſure, was a favourite peculiarity with 
him through life: thus, when he firſt acted Macbeth, he was fo 
alarmed with the fears of critical examination upon his new man- 
ner, that, during his preparation for the character, he devoted ſome 

art of his time to the writing of an humourous pamphlet upon 
the ſubject, It was called, An Eflay on Acting; in which will 
be conſidered the mimical Behaviour of a certain {athionable faulty 
Actor, &c. to which will be added, A ſhort Criticiſm on his acting 
Macbeth.” 

In 1703, he undertook a journey into Italy, and ſet out, for 
Dover, in his way to Calais, Sept. 17. During his travels, he 
gave frequent proots of his the atrical talents; ; and he readily com- 
plied with requeſts of this Kind, becauſe, indeed, nothing was more 
eaſy to him. He could, without the lealt preparation, transform 
himſelf into any character, tragic or comic, and feize inſtanta- 
neouſly upon any paflion of the human mind. He exhibited be- 
fore the duke of Parma, by . a ſoliloquy of Macbeth; and 
he had friendly contefts w ich the celebrated Mademoiſelle Clairon 
at Parts. 

Aiter he had bcen abroad about a year and a half, he turned 
his thoughts homewards; and arrived in London April 1765. But, 
before he ſet out from Calais! he put in practice his uſual method 
of preventing ceniure, and blunting the edge of ridicule, by anti- 
cipation; and this, in a poem called“ The Sick Monkey,“ which 
he got a friend to print in London, to prepare his reception there. 
After his return, he was not fo conftantly employed as formerly 
in the fatigues of acting; he had now more leiſure to apply himſelf 
to writing; and in a few months he produced two dramatic pieces. 

In 1709, he projected and conducted the memorable Jubilee at 
Stratford, in honour of Shakipeare; ſo much admired by ſome, 
and ſo much ridiculed by others. On the death of Mr. Lacy in 
1773, the whole Management Of F the theatre devolved on him. He 
was now advanced In years; had been mu h afflicted with chro- 
nical diſorders; ſometimes with the gut, oftener with the ſtone: 
tor relief from the latter of Which, he had uſcd lixiviums and 
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314 LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
other ſoap medicines, which in reality hurt him. Yet, his friends 
thought that a retirement from the ſtage, while he preſerved a mo- 
derate ſhare of health and ſpirits, would be more unfriendly to 
him than the proſecution of a bulineſs, which he could make a 
matter of amuſement, rather than a toilſome impoſition. Accord- 
ingly, he continued upon the ſtage ſome time after; but finally 
left it in June 1776, and diſpoſed of his moiety of the patent to 

Meſſieurs Sheridan, Linley, and Ford, for 45,000l. In Chriſtmas 

1778, when upon a viſit at earl Spencer's in the country, he was 
| ſeized with a terrible fit of his old diſorder ; but recovered fo far, 
= as to venture upon his journey home, where he arrived, at his 

houſe in the Adelphi, Jan. 15, i779. The diſorder was ince\- 
ſantly gaining ground, and brought on a ſtupor, which increaſed 
gradually to the time of his death. This happened Jan. 20, with- 
out a groan. 

* Notwithſtanding his conſtant employ of both an actor and a 
manager, he was perpetually producing various little things in the 
dramatic way; ſome of which are originals, others tranſlations or 
alterations from other authors, adapted to the tafte of the preſent 
times; beſides which, he wrote innumerable prologues, epilogues, 


longs, &c. 
— 1728 
GARTH (Sir SAMUEL), an excellent poet and phyſician, was 
| born of a good family in Yorkſhire, and ſent from ſchool to Peter- 
| Houſe-College in Cambridge; where making choice of phylic - 


for his proſeſſion, he acquainted himſelf with the ſundamental prin— 
cipals and preparatory requiſites of that uſeful ſcience. At the 
ſame time he had an admirable genius and taſte for polite literature; 
and, being much delighted with thoſe ſtudies, he continued at the 
college, ſpending his leiſure hours that way, till he took the degree 
of M. D. July 7, 1691. Soon after which, reſolving 10 ſettle to 
the practice of his profeſſion in London, he offered himſelf a can- 
| didate to the College of Phyſicians ; and, being examined March 
12, 1091-2, was admitted fellow June 26th following. 

| The college at this time was engaged in that charitable project, 
| of preſcribing to the ſick poor gratis, and furniſhing them alſo 
with medicines at prime coſt. But this being diſliked by the apo— 
) tnecaries, they found means to raiſe a party afterwards in the college 
againſt it; ſo that the deſign could not be carried into exccution. 
Dr. Garth was, however, very ſtrenuous in ſupporting this charity, 


and, in 1696, deteſting the behaviour of the apothecaries, as well 
| as ſome members of the faculty in this affair, reſolved to expoſe 
them in a proper fatire ; which he accordingly exccuted, with pe- 


culiar ſpirit and vivacity, in his admirable poem, entitled, The 
Diſpenſary.” The firſt edition came out in 1699, and it went 
through three impreſſions in a few months. This extraordinary 
Encouragement put him upon making ſeveral improvements in it; 

and, 
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and, in 1706, he publiſhed the ſixth edition, with ſeveral deſcrip- 
tions and epiſodes never before printed. In 1697, he ſpoke the 
annual ſpeech in Latin before the college on St. Luke's-Day; 
which, being publiſhed ſoon after, brought it into a conteſt, whether 
the poet or the orator was more to be admired in him. In the 
firſt, he expoſed in the genteeleſt ſatire the falſe and mean-ſpirited 
brethren of the faculty. In the latter, he ridiculed the multi- 
farious claſſes of the quacks, with a juſt ſpirit, and inimitable 
humour. | 
So much literary merit did not fail of gaining him a prodigious 
reputation as a polite ſcholar, which procured him admittance into 
the company and friendthip of moſt of the nobility and gentry of 
both ſexes. By this means he came into vaſt practice, which he 
preſerved by his medical merit; and moreover endeared himſelk, to 
his patients, by his politeneſs, generoſity, and good- nature. It 
was theſe laſt qualities, that prompted him, in 1701, to provide a 
ſuitable interment for the ſhamefully abandoned corpſe of Dryden; 
which he cauſed to be brought to the College of Phyſicians, pro- 
poſed and encouraged by his own example a ſubſcription for de- 
iraying the expence of a funeral, pronounced a proper oration 
over the great poet's remains, and afterwards attended the ſolem- 
nity from Warwick-Lane to Weſtminſter-Abbey. 
Dr. Garth was prompted not more by good ſenſe than by good 
nature, to make his Muſe ſubſervient to his intereſt, by proceed- 
ing uniformly in the ſame road, without any malignant deviations. 
In this ſpirit, as he had enjoyed the ſun-ſhine of the court during 
lord Godolphin's adminiſtration in queen Anne's reign ; ſo that 
miniſter had the pleaſure to find him among the firſt of thoſe who 
paid the Muſe's tribute on the reverſe of his fortune in 1710; 
and in the fame unchangeable ſpirit, when both the ſenſe and 
poetry of this addreſs were attacked by Mr. Prior with all the 
outrage of party virulence, he took no notice of it ; but had the 
ſatisfaction to fee an unanſwerable defence, made for him by Mr. 
Aadiſon. | 
On the acceſſion of prince George I. to the throne, our author 
had the honour of being knighted with the duke of Marlborough's 
{word, was appointed king's phyſician in ordinary, and phyſician- 
general to the army. He had a very extenſive practice, but was 
very moderate in his views of advancing his own fortune. He 
choſe to live with the great in that degree of indepandency and 
freedom, which became a man poſſeſſed of a ſuperior genius, 
whereot he was daily giving freſh proofs to the public. One of 
theſe was addreſſed to the late duke of Newcaſtle in 1715, entitled, 
Claremont; being written on the occaſion of giving that name 
to a village belonging to his grace, who was then only earl of 
are, which he had adorned with a beautiful and ſumptuous 
ſtructure. Among the Latin writers, Ovid appears to have been 
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the dottor's favourite author. One of his laſt performances in 
polite letters was the tranſlation of the whole 14th book, and the 
ſtory of Cinnus in the 45th book of the“ Metamorphoſis” to- 


gether : theſe, with an Engliſh verſion of the reſt, were publiſhed 


in 1717; to which was prefixed an excellent preface. 


he diſtemper which ſeized him the enſuing year, and ended 


not but with his life, cauſed a general concern, and was particu- 


larly teſtified by lord Lanſdown, a brother poet, though of a dif- 
ferent party, in ſome admirable verſes written on the occaſion; 
alſo by Pope. He died after a ſhort illneſs, which he bore with 
great patience, Jan. 18, 1718-29. He was interred Jan. 22d, 
in the church of Harrow on the Hill, near London, where he had 
cauſed a vault to be built for himſelf and his family; being ſur- 
vived by an only daughter, married to the honourable colonel 
William Boyle, a younger ſon of the honourable colonel Henry 
Boyle, uncle to the Jaſt earl of Burlington of that name. 
GASCOIGNE (Sir WILLIAM), 
Bench in the reign of Henry IV. was deſcended of a noble family, 
originally from Normandy ; and born at Gawthorp in Yorkſhire, 
about 1350. Being deſigned for the law, he became a ſtudent 
either at Gray's-Inn or the Inner-Temple ; and growing eminent 
in his proteſſion, was made one of the king's ſerjeants at law, 
Sept. 1398. October following, he was appointed one of the 
attornies to Henry IV. then duke of Hereford, on his going into 
baniſhinent : and upon the acceſſion of that prince to the throne, 
in 1399, fat as judge in the court of Common-Pleas. Nov. 1402, 
he was made chict-jultice of the King's-Bench. 
was joined ina commiſſion with Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland, 
and others, to iſſue their power and authority, for levying forces 
in Yorkſhire and Northumberland, againſt the inſurrection of 
Henry Percy, earl of that county, in favour of Richard II. and, 
aſter that carl had ſubmitted, was nominated, April 1405, in ano- 
ther commiſſion to treat with his rebellious abettors, a procla- 
mation to the purpoſe being iſſued next day by the king at 
Pontefract. Theſe were legal truſts; and he executed them from 
a principle of gratitude and loyalty, with ſpirit and ſteadineſs. But, 
on the taking of Abp. Scroop in arms the fame year, when the 
king required him to pals ſentence upon that prelate as a traitor, 
in his manor-houſe at Bilhopitorp, near York, he withſtood the 
King to his face: ng proſpect of fear or favour being able to cor- 
rupt him to any ſuch violation of the ſubjects rights, or infringe- 


ment of their laws and liberties as then e{{ablithed ; which ſuf- 


fered no religious perion to be brought to a ſecular or lay trial, 
unlels he was a heretic, and firſt degraded by the church. Henry 
Was highly diſpleaſed at this inſtance of his intrepidity; but his 

anger 


chief. juſtice of the King's- 


July 1403, he 
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anger was ſhort, as he had the honour of knighthood conferred 
on him the ſame year. 

Beſides the weight of his deciſions in the King's-Bench, he was 
engaged in reforming and regulating other public affairs, purſuant 
to the reſolutions and directions of the parliament. He was called 
to the parliament which met in the firſt year of Henry V. but died 
before the expiration of the year, Dec. 17, 1413. He was twice 
married, and had a train of deſcendants by both his wives: by the 
former, the famous earl of Strafford, in the reign of Charles I. 


GASPARINI, a celebrated. grammarian, was born about 1370, 
when Europe was yet in a ſtate of Gothic barbarity: but, having wit 
and taſte himſelf, he endeavoured to propagate it among others. 
He read Cicero, Virgil, Czzſar, and all the good writers of anti- 
quity ; ſeized the ſpirit of them, and communicated it to his pupils. 
The univerſity of Padua invited him to be their profetlor of belles 
lettres, and it ſeems as if he was there ior ſome time: but the 


duke of Milan took him to himſelf, loaded him with favours, and 


| honoured him with a moſt intimate friend{hip. Gaſparini died in 
1431. We have commentaries of his upon leveral parts of Cicero, 
and other works. His“ Letters and Orations“ were reprinted 
in 1723, with a curious and uſeful preface. 
| —— | 
GASSENDI (PETER), was born Jan. 22, N. S. 1592, at a 
village called Chanterſier, about three miles from Digne in Pro- 
vence, in France. His father, Anthony Gaſſendi, being a Roman- 
Catholic, took very early care to breed him with great piety in 
that religion, ſo that the firſt words he learned to pronounce were 
thoſe of his prayers. | 
He was put to ſchool at Digne, to Godfry Wendeline, under 
whoſe care he made an extraordinary quick progreſs in learning. 
In a very ſhort time he conquered not only the elements of the 
Latin tongue, but was ſo far advanced in rhetoric, as to be ſn- 
perior to all the boys in that ſchool: for which reaſon it was 
thought proper by ſome perſons, who had ſeen ſpecimens of his 
enius, to have him removed, in order to ſtudy philoſophy under 
Fefay, a very learned Minorite friar, then at Aix. The propoſal 
was not much reliſhed by his father, whoſe deſign was to brecd 
up his ſon in his own way to country bufineſs, or farming, as a 
more protitable employ than that of a ſcholar. Nor could he be 
brought to conſent to the propoſed removal, but upon this condi- 
tion, that the boy ſhould return home in two years at furtheſt. 
Young Gaſſendi, accordingly, at the end of his allotted time, re- 
paired to Chanterſier; but he did not ſtay there long, being invited 
to be a teacher of rhetoric at Digne, before he was full ſixteen 
years of age: and he had been engaged in this employ not above 
ret 
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three years, whos, his maſter Feſay dying, he was made profeſſor 
of philoſophy in his room at Aix. : 


He was ſcarcely yet paſt the bounds of childhood. However, 
he had been here but a few years, when his merit raiſed him alſo 
above this profeſſorſhip. For he had, at leiſure hours, by way of 
trial of his wit, compoſed his © Paradoxical Exercitations ;” and 
thoſe admirable eſſays coming to the hands of the famous Nicolas 
Peireſc, that great patron of learning joined with Joſeph Walter, 
prior of Valette, in a reſolution to take him out of the way of 
loſing his time in empty ſcholaſtic ſquabbles, and procure him a 
place in the church, which would afford him ſuch leiſure and quict 
as was neceſſary for cultivating more ſublime and uſeful reſearches. 
He was now of years ſufficient to receive the prieſthood ; he there- 
fore entered into holy orders; and being firſt made a canon of the 
church of Dipne, and D. D. he obtained the wardenſhip or rectory 
of the ſame church, which was carried by the intereſt of his two 
friends, though not without ſome difficulty, againſt ſeveral compe- 
titors. He held this place for the ſpace of twenty years ; and 
during that time ſeveral of thoſe pieces were written which make 
up the collection of his works. | | | | 

In 1628, he accompanied Francis Luillere, maſter of accounts 
at Paris, in his journey to the Netherlands; which was the only 
time he was ever out of France. In Holland he wrote his Exer- 
citation againit Fludd in defence of Merſennus, who, upon his 
ſetting out on this journey, had put Fludd's book into his hands 
for that purpoſe. During his ſtay in this country, he alſo became 
acquainted, among others, with Carteſius and Gerard Voilius 
againſt the former of whom he maintained a diſpute upon the ſub- 
ject of metaphyſics, and he convinced the latter of his great {kill 


and excellent knowledge in the mathematics. 


In 1640, he was fixed on for proctor of his dioceſe in the 
general ſynod of the Gallican church, but the election was carried 
for another by the intereſt of cardinal Richelieu. Long before 
this, he began to make obſervations upon the ſtars, and to digeſt 
them into a method. His reputation daily increaſing, he became ſo 
eminent in that way, that he was appointed royal profeſſor of ma- 
thematics at Paris, by the intereſt of Alphonſus Du Pleſlis, car- 
dinal of Lyons, and brother to cardinal Richelieu. This inſtitution 
being chietly deſigned for aſtronomy, our author not only attended 
his telefcope very diligently, but read lectures in that ſcience with 
great applauſe to a crowded audience. However, he did not hold 
this place long; for contracting a cold, which brought on a dan- 
gerous cough and an inflammation of his langs, he found himſelt 
under a neceſſity of quitting Paris; and being adviſed by the phy- 
ſicians to return to Digne tor the benefit of his native air, he com- 
plied therewith in 1647. 1 
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This advice had the deſired ſucceſs; which was alſo effected the 
ſooner by the kindneſs of Lewis Valais, earl of Alais and viceroy 
of Provence, who, obſerving our philoſopher's circumſtances, 
invited him to his Rouſe; where Gaſſendi's converſation upon 
points of learning gave him ſo high an idea of his talents, that he 
frequently made uſe of him as a Nan and counlellor in the affairs 
of his polt. Our author had the ſatisfaction of enjoying this 
honourable eaſe as long as the viceroy continued in Provence; and 
when that nobleman was called to court, Gaſſendi nete to 
Digne, where he ſet about writing the life of his patron, the ſamous 
Nicolas Peireſc, a taſk which had been enjoined him by the earl 

of Alais. 

He reſided at Digne till the year 1653; when in company of 
Francis Bernier, phyſician, and Anthony Poller his amanuenſis, 
he returned to Paris. Here he reſided in the houſe of the honour- 
able M. Monmor, maſter of the court of requeſts, who had 
inſiſted upon his promile to that purpoſe, before his laſt- mentioned 
departure from that city. At the requeſt of this friend, he had allo 
at the ſame time engaged to write the life of Tycho Brahe, and 
had then made ſeveral collections with that view; and this requeſt 
being now renewed, he immediately ſet about the work, and pub- 
liſhed it at Paris, with the lives of Copernicus, Purbachius, and 
Regiomontanu s, in 1054, 4to. He had no ſooner finiſhed this, 
than he ſet about completing his ſyſtem of the heavens. But while 
he was chus employed, too intenſely for the feeble ſtate of his 
health, he relapſed into his former diforder, which had been relieved 


by ohlcbutomy, which, however, fo much enfecbled him, that he 


never recovered his former {trength. Yet this, as the only — 
in his caſe, was judoed neceitary by his phylicians. He hac 
ſuffered this depletion for the ninth time, when perceiving Mimfelf 
to be too much funk thereby, he modeſiy propoled to forbear a 
repetition, as thinking himſelf not able to undergo it; and two of 
his phyſicians had yielded to this fuit, when a third, ſtrutting about 
the room with an air of ſufficiency and haughtineſs, and obltinately 
inlifing on the contrary, drew his colleagues into his opinion. 
Whereupon, Gaſſendi alſo ſubmitted, and the © peration was 
repeated even to the fourth time afterwards. The laſt of which 
being executed upon him. he preſently felt himſelf approaching to 
his lall hour, and ſent for a priett to adminiſter the viaticum; — 
which he expired about four in the afternoon, on Sunday, Oct. 2 
1655, in the 63d, or grand climacteric, of his age. 

He made his will Oct. 15 preceding, by which he appointed M. 
de Monmor his executor, and Jett him all his MSS. with leave to 
publiſh ſuch as he ſhould think fit for the preſs; in purſuance 
whereof, that gentleman, with the afliftance of another friend, 
having carefully collected and peruſed them, came to this opinion, 
that he had written nothing which was not worthy of him. Where- 
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upon, adding theſe to his pieces before printed, the whole was 
ubliſhed by the order and direction of his worthy executor, at « * 
2 1658, in ſix volumes folio. 
— Ä 
GASTREL (Francs), an Engliſh biſhop, was born about 
1662, at Slapton in Northamptonſhire ; and, being ſent to Weſt— 
minſter-School, and becoming king's-ſcholar there, was removed 
in his turn to Chriſt-Church in Oxford, where he was admitted a 
ſtudent in 1680. He took the degrees in arts at the ſtatuable 
period ; after which, entering into orders, and proceeding in divi- 
nity, he took a bachelor's degree in that faculty, June 23, 1684. 
The ſame year he was made preacher to the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln's-Inn; and this ſtation bringing him into public notice, he 
was pitched upon to preach Mr. Boyle's lecture in 1697. Having 
= finiſhed thoſe eight fermons, he drew them up in the form of a 
continued diſcourſe, which he publiſhed at that time; the ſubject 
of this piece being a defence of religion in general againſt atheiſm, 
our author proſecuted the deſign further, in \ alſerting the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion againſt "the Deilts. This he publiſhed in 
another diſcourſe in 1699, by way of continuation, or ſecond part 
of the ſame ſubject. He commenced D. D. July 13, 1700; 
= being then chaplain to Robert Harley, Eſq. ſpeaker of the Houſe 
| of Commons. The ferment that had been raiſed by the diſpute 
between South and Sherlock upon the Trinity, being ſtill Kept up, 
Dr. Gaſtrel, in 17082, publiſhed « Some Conſiderations concerning 
the ILrinity, and the Ways of managing that Controverſy :” and 
the ſame year was collated to a canonry of Chriſt-Church in 
Oxford. 
Mean while, he went on in giving public proofs of his hearty 
concern for religion ; and in that ſpirit he publiſhed, in 1707, his 
i excellent work, entitled, The Chriſtian Inſtitutes, or the ſincere 
= * Word of God, &c.” The ſame year allo, being appointed to 
| reach the ſermon at the anniverſary meeting of the charity-ſchools 
in London, he printed that diſcourſe ; wherein the peculiar advan- 
tage of theſe charities is ſet in a new light, by contraſting them 
with the Popiſh monaſteries. Mr. Collins, in his“ Effay con- 
cerning the Uſe of Reaſon,” having animadrerted on ſome things 
in the doctor's “ Conliderations concerning the Trinity,” which 
had gone through two editions; he this year put forth a third, 
ſubjoining a vindication of it, in anſwer to Collins. In 1711, he 
was choſen proctor in convocation for the chapter of Chrilt- 
Church, and appointed one of the chaplains in ordinary to the 
queen. In 1714, he publiſhed “ Remarks upon the Scripture 
Doctrine of the "Trinity, by Dr. Samuel Clarke ;”* who acknow- 
ledged, that the objections to his doctrine were ſet forth therein to 
particular advantage, by the ſkill of a very able and learned writer, 


and propoſed with a reaſonable and good ſpirit, He reſigned the 
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preacher's place at Lincoln's-Inn this year, upon his promotion to 
the ſee of Chelter; and he was allowed to hold his canonry of 
Chriſt-Church in commendam. He had for ſome time before 
been appointed one of the commiſſioners for building the go new 
churches in and about London, and a member of the ſociety for 
propagating the Goſpel in foreign parts. Eg | 
Thus his merit found all the reward and encouragement which 
he could expect, from the court and miniſtry of queen Anne; but 
this brought him under the diſpleaſure of the adminiſtration in the 
ſucceeding reign, which, being ſhewn, as he conceived, without 
any juſt or reaſonable grounds, was reſented by him. In this 
ſpirit, he became a. patron to the univerſity; and appeared warmly 
in its vindication, in the Houſe of Lords, when it was attacked 
there for a pretended riot on the birth-day of the prince of Wales 
in 1717. At the ſame time he teſtified the greatelt abhorrence of 
this and all other marks of diſloyalty ſhewn by that learned body, 
and uſed all his influence to prevent and check them. 

In the ſame ſpirit he engaged in a very remarkable conteſt with 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, about the degrees granted in virtue 
of his metropolitical power; and, in his own vindication, pub- 
Jithed, * The Biſhop of Cheſter's Caſe, with relation to the 
Wardenſhip of Mancheſter. In which is ſhewn, that no other 
Degrees, but fuch as are taken in the Univerſity, can be deemed 
legal Qualifications for any eccleſiaſtical Preferment in England.” 
This was printed at Oxford; and that univerſity, March 22, 1720, 
decreed in a full convocation, that ſolemn thanks ſhould be re- 
turned to the biſhop, for having ſo fully aflerted the rights, privi- 
leges, and dignities, belonging to the univerlity degrees in this 
book. 

This affair was ſcarcely concluded, when the proſecution com- 
menced againſt Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter. Our author never 
liked the haughty temper of that prelate, and had always oppoſed 
his arbitrary attempts while dean of. Chri{t-Church ; yet being 
ſatisfied in his conſcience, that the proceedings in parliament againſt 
him were puſhed on with too much violence, he oppoſed them with 
great reſolution ; and when the bill for inflicting pains and penal- 
ties upon Atterbury was before the Houte of Lords, he ſpoke 
againſt it with earneſtneſs and warmth, not ſparing to cenſure the 
reit of his brethren the biſhops. He ſurvived this prelate's baniſh- 
ment but a few years. The gout, with which he had been much 
aiilittcd in the latter part of his life, put a period to it, Nov. 24, 
1725. He died at his canon's lodgings in Chriſt-Church, and was 
buried in that cathedral without any monuinent. Beſides the 
pieces already mentioned, he publiſhed * A moral Proof of a 
future State,” in evo. which being printed without his name, gave 
occaſion to aſcribe tome other picces of the like nature to him, but 
without any certainty. | 
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GATAKER (THOMAS), deſcended from a family of that 
name at Gatacre-Hall in Shropſhire, was born in 1574, in the par- 
ſonage-houlſe of St. Edmund the King 1 in Lombard-Street, eee 
His ers then miniſter there; ; having taken orders againſt th 
will of his parents, Who deligned him for the law, and had = Ike 
him in the Femple. At 16 years of age he was ſent to St. John's- 
College in Cambridge; where, in toe time, he took both the 
degrees in arts. He was greatly diſtinguiſhed by his abilities, 
Jearning, and piety; inſomuch that, the foundation of Sidney- 
C 0! lege beivg laid about this time, he was, by archbiſhop W hit- 
gift, and De Goodman, dean of Weſtminſter, the truſtees of that 
foundation, appointed a fellow of that ſocie ty, even before the 


building was finithed. In the interim he went into Eſſex, tutor to 


the eldaſt fon of Mr. afterwards Sir William Avioff, of Berkſted, 
who himſelf learned Hebrew of him at the ſame time. During 
his relidence here, he uſually expounded a portion of Scripture 15 
the family every morning; wherein, aſter rendering the text 5 
Engliſh from the origin. al lanoun ge, he explained the ſenſe of 1 


and concluded with tome uſeful "obfervand ons; Dr. Stern, . 


ſuffragan bithox p of Sony heſter, being nearly related to the miltrefs 


of the ke umity, happened in a viſit to he prefent at one of theſe 
perform ances ; and, ome itruck with admiration, inf * ex- 
horte the expounder 0 enter into t! le pricſthood; and Mr. ( at 
ker was ordained by that ſuffragan. 

'i his Rep was contormadle to the ſtatutes of his new college; 
and as ſoon as the biuil ing Was hnithed, about 1599, he betook 
bimſelf there, and "RR an eminent tutor. At the ſame time, 
he engaged in a deign, then ſet on foot, of preaching in ſuch 
Places adjacent to the univerſity, as were deſtitute of miniſters. 
In per! forming this engagement he Pre hed every Sunday at Ever- 
ton, a village upon the borde rs of Cambridge hire, Be «ford, and 
Huntingdon; the vicar of which pa rh was faid to be 1 30 years 
old. Lag Us 65 not executed this charitable Office above fix months; 
when he w-uncaly in the un ver ity: and, going to London, he 
relided bs ch. plain in the fam ily of Sir VV illiam Cook at Charing- 
Crols, to whole lady he was nc = related by blood. Fhis fitua- 
tion made him known to feveral. perſons of figure and fortune, 
and, among others, to ſome principal members of Lincoln's-Inn ; 


of which » honed he was choſen preacher, about 1601. In 1603, 
he commenc D. and was alterwards often {olicited to proceed 
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in the view of keeping it out of the hands of a very unworthy 
perſon. 

He had, in ſome of his diſcourſes at Lincoln's- Inn, delivered 
his opinion concerning lots and lotteries, and ſhewn the lawfulnels 
of the luſorious and the unlawfulneſs of divinatory lots; which 
being miſrepreſented, he publiſhed “ A Diſcourſe of the Nature 
and Uſe of Lots; a Treatiſe Hiſtorical and Theological, 1619,” 
4to. « This piece made a great. noiſe, and drew him afterwards 
into a controverſy : but, before that happened, he made a tour 
through the Low- Countries, in company with two friends, and a 
nephew of his, then a young ſtudent. They ſet out July 13, 
1620, and arriving at Middleburgh in Zealand, Gataker 5 d 


O, 
in the Engliſh church there; and in his travels confuted the Englifh 


Papiſts in Flanders. 

After his arrival at Rotherhithe, ſevera] objections having been 
made to his vindication of luſorious lots, he publiſhed a detence of 
itin 162g. In 1624, he printed a picce apainſt tranſubſtantiation; 
and his ſhort catechiſm came out the ſame year. In 1640, and the 

following years, he engaged in the controverly concerning juſtifica- 
tion; and being appointed one of the aflembly of divines who met 
at Weſtminſter. ne gave his attendance there, and among other 
conferences ſupported his opinion upon the laſt- mentioned article; 
but the point being determined by the majority againſt his ſenſe, he 
ſubmitted, and ſubſcribed the covenant alſo, though he had declared 
his opinion in favour of epiſcopacy. He engaged likewiſe with 
the alſembly in writing annotations upon the Bible; and the books 
of Tfaiah, Jeremiah, and the Lamentations, fell to his ſhare, 
which are exceeded by no commentator ancient or modern on thoſe 
books. In the mean time, upon the removal of Dr. Comber, he 
was offered the maſterſhip of Trinity-College in Cambridge; but 
declined it on account of his health. Though confined to his 
chamber, he drew up his treatiſe, «© De Nomine Tetragrammato,” 
in defence of the common way of pronouncing the word Jehovah 
. England. This was printed in 1645, and was followed the 

1ext year by another diſcourſe,“ De Di phthongis five Bivocalibus;“ 
w 1 he endeavours to thew, that there are no diphthongs, and 
that two vowels can never unite in fuch a manner as to form one 
ſyllable, Mr. John Saltmarſh having publiſhed a treatiſe, the pre- 
ceding year, in defence of the Ant de doctrine, concerning 
© free grace;” our author this year, 1646, wrote an an{wer to it, 


entitled,“ A Miltake or Miſconſtruction removed, &c.? In 1647, 


he recovered in ſtrength ſo far, as to be able to go to church; and 


he ventured into the pulpit, where in preaching he burlt a vein in 
his lungs, the miſchief of which was however prevented for the 
prefent, by letting blood. He foon after reſumed his preaching ; 
dut this. threw him again into a ſpitting of bloo d, which, though 
rclieved again by opening a ve! in, made the pulpit duty too dan⸗ 
88 2 gecous. 
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gerous. Yet he 1 e to adminiſter the ſacrament, and to 
ive his uſual ſhort diſcourſes at funerals, ſuitable to the occaſion. 
. thus diſabled to preach, he ſuppli d that defect as far as 
poſſible, by publiſhing ſeveral learned wotks, among which his 
edition of“ Marcus Antoninus's Meditations; with is Prelimi- 
nary Diſcourſe of the Philoſophy of the Stoics, and Commentary,” 

is much eſteemed ; moſt of theſe, beſides others already men- 
tioned, were printed among his Opera Critica,” at Utrecht i in 
1668, folio. 

He was the firſt of the forty-ſeven miniſters, who in 1648 ſub- 
ſcribed the remonltrance to the army and the general, againſt the 
deſign of trying and executing the king. In 1653, he was drawn 
into a diſpute with Lilly the altrologer, about the certainty of his 
art, which he had maintained was revealed to mankind by the 
good angels, Our author, in his annotations upon Jeremiah, taking 
notice of this profaneneſs, had uſed the aſtrologer a little roughly, 
calling him blind buzzard, &c. in return to w hich, Lilly, in his 
« Annus Tenebroſus,” reflected upon the divine; to whom our 
author replied, in © A Vindication of the Annotations, &c. 1653,” 
ato. To this Lilly printing an anſwer, wherein he charged his 


antagoniſt with covetouſneſs, and proſtituting his function to worldly 
views, our author wrote“ A Diſcourſe Apologetical,“ vindicating 
' himſelf from thoſe calumnics. This laſt piece was publiſhed in 


1654; and the fame year he died, being in his 8oth year. His 
chrple was interred at his own church, Mr. Simon Aſhe preaching 
his funeral ſermon : this was printed in 1655, with a narrative of 
lis life. He would never ſuffer his picture to be drawn, and pro- 
bably it is owing to the fame cauſe, that no ſtone marked the 
place of his burial. He left feveral MSS, and was marricd four 
Umes, | 

GATAKRER (CrarLes), ſon of the preceding, was born 
at Rotherhithe or Redriff in Surrey, in 1614. He was firſt edu- 
cated at home by his father; then ſent to St. Paul's-School, and, 
at ſixteen years of age, removed 10 Sidney-College | in Cambridge; 
where he took the degree of B. A. A few years after becoming 
acquainted with Lucius, lord Falkland. that nobleman, pleaſed 
with his learning and open temper, made him his chaplain ; and 
his lordſhip's ſeat being near Oxford, the chaplain entered himſelf 
a member of Pemb: Wee College in that univerſity, and took the 
degree of M. A. there in 1636. This was a very Tt le fitua- 
tion; and he had a very fair proſpect of being preferred, had not 
his patron been un fortun at ely cut off in the civil wars, By that 
unlucky event, all Gataker's riling hopes were blaited at preſent; 
and he continued unpreferred tall 1647, when Charles, earl of 
Caernarvon, procu: cd To the rector ry of Haggerſton, or Haggaſton, 
near Winſlow in Buckinghamſhirc. 


O He | 
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He was now in the vigour of his age; and, beſides performing 
the duties of his pariſh, began to think of doing juſtice to the 
literary treaſures of his father, which were fallen into his hands. 
In this reſolution, he publiſhed the remainder of a miicellaneous 
collection, the two firſt books of which had been printed by his 
father, with a promiſe of other four, under the title of * Cinnus 
five Adverſaria miſcellanea, &c.” in 1659; and afterwards, in 
1670, another piece, entitled, © An Antidote againſt Error con- 
cerning Juſtification : A Diſcourſe on Rom. ili. 28. too precious 
to be buried in Obſcurity.” To this he ſubjoined a treatiſe of his 
own, on the ſame ſubject, entitled, The Way of Truth and 
Peace; or a Reconciliation of St. Paul and St. ſames, &c.” The 
ſame year was handed about in MS. ſome animadverſions on 
« Bull's Harmonia Apoſtolica,” which our author, concealing his 
name, communicated to ſeveral biſhops by letter; urging them to 
_ uſe their authority in condemning the doctrines advanced in the 
« Harmonia,” as pernicious, heretical, and contrary to the decrees 
of the church of England, and of all other reformed churches. 
Gataker was thought herein to ſhew too much heat, and Bull 
wrote an anſwer” to the animadverſions, in which he reflects 
ſevercly on the ſon, for publiſhing his father's poſthumous tracts 
juſt mentioned. Gataker publithed ſome other controverſial pieces, 
the titles of which are, 1. * An Anſwer to five captious Queſtions 
propounded by a Factor for the Papacy, &c. 1673 ;”” to which is 
added. A Letter to Mr. Fr. M. ann. 1636,” written by Lucius, 
lord Falkland. 2. The Papiſt's Bait, or their uſual Method 
in gaining Proſelytes anſwered, 1674;”” to which is added, A 
Letter of Lord Falkland to the fame Gentleman.” g.“ Exami- 
nation of the Caſe of the Quakers, concerning Oaths, &c. 1675.” 
4. Ichnographia Doctrinæ de Juſtificatione, &c.“ 

He was never removed by any preferment from Haggerſton; and 
died there in 1680. 1 | 


— | 
GAUDEN (JokN), was fon of John Gauden, vicar of May- 
field in Eſſex, where he was born in 1605. He had his grammar- 
learning at Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk, whence he was removed 
to St. John's-College in Cambridge ; and, having made a good 
proficiency in academical learning, took his degrees in arts. About 
1630, he married a daughter of Sir William Ruſſel, of Chippen- 
ham in Cambridgeihire, and was preſented to that vicarage. He 
alſo obtained the rectory of Brightwell in Berkſhire, which bring- 
ing him near Oxford, he entered himſelf of Wadham- College in 
that univerſity, and became tutor to two of his father-in-law's 
ſons ; other young gentlemen, and fome noblemen, were alſo put 
under his care. He proceeded B. D. July, 1635; and D. D. 
Jul 8, % Te 
lc had no been ſome years chaplain to Robert, earl of War- 
| WE wick, 
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wick, and that nobleman ſiding with the parliament againſt the 
king, was followed therein by his chaplain, who being appointed 
Nov. 29, 1640, to preach before the Houſe of Commons, adapted 
his diſcourſe ſo exactly to the humour of the prevailing party, that 
they made him a preſent of a large filver tankard ; and next year 
preſented him to the rich deanery of Bocking in Effex. He ac- 
cepted the nomination, but did not chooſe to depend entirely upon 
it; and therefore made friends to Land, then prifoner in the Tower, 
and procured a collation from his grace, undoubtedly the rightful 
Pp v8- 

Upon the abolition of the hierarchy, and eſtabliſhment of the 
Prefbyterian form of church government, he complied with the 
ruling ery. was choſen one of the aiſembly of divines, who 
met at Weſtminſter in 1043, and took the covenant as enjoined 
by their aut! Iprity ; which he was far from approving of, and 
offered his ſcruples and objections againſt it, both as to matter and 
authority : though 15 name was among thoſe who were to con— 
ftitute the af Tembly of divines, yet it was afterwards ſtruck off the 
ti, and Mr. Thomas Godwin put into his room. He publithed 
the ſame year a piece, entitled, * Certain Scruples and Doubts 
of: Conſcience about taking the ſolemn League and Covenant, 


5 
tended to the Conſideratiun of Sir Laurence Gromkeld and Za— 


charias Crafton, by 40. 

He was one = thoſe deines, who ſigned the proteſtation ch 
vas preſented to the army, againſt trying and deitroying the king ; 
and not content with joining : among others in that caule, he dis- 
tirputſhed himſelf above the reit by publiſhing a piece, entitled, 

The religious and loyal Proteſtation of John Gauden, Doctor 
in Divi inity. againſt the preſent declared Purpoſes and Procecdings 
of the Army, and others, about the trying and deſtroying of our 
Sovereign Lord the King; ſent to a Colonel, to be preiented to 
the 0 Fairfax, and = General Council of Officers, the 5th 
8 anpary 23648, Lond. 1648.“ gto. Nor did his zeal flop here: 
pretently after bag king's de 5 he wrote what he called, A jult 
Inveclite agaimit thoſe of the Army and. their Abettors, who mur- 
thared king Ch 55 |. on the goth of January 1648, with ſoine 
other poetic Pieces in Latin, referring to thole tragical Times, 


wynftten February 10, 1649,” 
He went fart her {til} : for, having got into his hands his majeity's 


meditations, &c write 1 by kinſelf f, he took a copy of the MS. 
and immediate ly reſolving to print it with all ſpeed, he prevailed 
with Mr. Royiton, the king's printer, to undertake the. work. 


But when about half rinted, a diſcovery was made, and all the 


15 
| 
iheets then wrought tf were d. t oyed. However, this did not 


daihp Gauden's ſpirit, He attempt c to print it again, but could 
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Bag, or, The Portraiture of his ſacred Majeſty in his Solitude 
and Sufferings.“ Upon its firſt appearance, the powers then at the 
helm were immediately ſenſible, how dangerous a book it was to 
their cauſe; and, therefore, ſet all their engines at work to diſ- 
cover the publither ; and having ſeized the MS. which had been 
{ent to the king, they appointed a Committce to examine into the 
bulineſs. Gauden, having notice of this proceeding, withdrew 
privately in the night from his own houſe to Sir John Wentworth's, 
near Yarmouth, with a deſign to convey himſelf beyond ſea: but 
Mr. Symonds, his majelty's chaplain, who had communicated the 
MS. to the doctor, and had been taken up in a diſguiſe, happen- 
ing to die before his intended examination, the committee were 
not able to find out any thing, by any means whatſoever. Upon 
this, the doctor changed his reſolution, and ſtayed in England; 
where he directed his conduct with ſo much policy, as to keep his 
referments during the ſeveral periods of the ufurpation ; although 
he publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes in vindication of the Church of E Ng- 
land and its miniſters : which are, 1.“ Hieraſpiſtes, or, An Apo- 
Jogy of the Miniſters of the Church of England, 1633.“ 2. 
„The Cale of Miniſters Maintenance by Lithes (as in England) 
plainly diſſcuſſed in Conſcience and Prudence, 16533. 
Lithes were aboliſhed about this time. 3.“ Chriſt at the Wed- 
ding, or, A Tren 15 of Chriſtian Marriages s to be lolemnly bleſſed 
by Miniſters.” B. Juſtices of the peace were empowered to 
perfor m that rite in 1 times. 4. © A Petitionary Remonſtrance 
preſented to . by John Gauden, D. D. a Son, Servant, and 
Supplicant for the Church of England, in Behalf of many Thou- 
finds, his diſtreſſed Brethren, Miniſters of the Goſpel, and other 
good Scholars, who were deprived of all public Employment, 
1659.” Abp. Uther went to the protector at the ſame time to 
intercede for them. Belides theſe, he publiſhed with the ſame 
fpirit of vindicating the doctrine * the church of England, « A 
Diſcourſe concerning public Oaths, and the Lawfulneſs of fwear- 
ing in judicial Pre ceedings in order to anſwer the Scruples of the 
Quakers, 1649.“ 

In 16 59, as foon as the firſt dawn of the Reſtoration 3 to 
ſhow Ito! the doctor printed“ Jeg Ad ypver, Eccleſiz Anglicanæ 
ſufpiriaa he 1 Sens, Complaints „and Prayers of the 
Church of England, fc tting forth her former Conſtitution, com- 
pared wi h her prefe it Condition, alſo the viſible Cauſes and pro- 
bable Cures of her Diſten nper, in four books, foliv. The ſame 
year, upon the death of biſhop Brownrigg, he fucceeded him as 


5 
preacher to the Lemple; and upon the return of Charles II. he 
d g 


ilucceeded the ſame bith wp in the les of Exeter, Nov, 1660, have" 


Ing been made Ao chaplain before. | | 
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Berith, or, The Binding of the Covenant and all the Covenanters 
to their good Behaviour, &c. With an Anſwer to that monſtrous 
Paradox of! No Sacrilege, no Sin, to alienate Church Lands, with— 
out, and againſt all Laws of God and Man.” Theſe were all 
printed before his promotion to the fee of Exeter. His zeal con- 
tinued to glow with equal ardor the two following years ;- in his 
« Life of Hooker,” prefixed to an edition of Hooker's works, 
publiſhed by him in 1661; and, again, in his“ Pillar of Gra- 
titude, humbly dedicated to the Glory of God, the Honour of his 


Majeſty, &c. for reſtoring Epiſcopacy, in 1662. He alſo wrote, 
« Conſiderations touching the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 


land, in Reference to his Majeſty's late Declaration, and in order 
to a happy Union in Church and State, 1660.” He obtained a 
removal to the fee of Worcelter, to which he was clected May 23, 
1662, But this promotion hc-was lo far from being ſatisfied with, 
that he looked upon it as an injury : he had, it feems, applied to 
the king for the rich biſhopric of Wincheſter, and flattered himſelf 
with the hopes of a tranſlation thither ; and the regret and vexa- 
tion at the diſappointment 1s thought to have haſtened his end, for 
he died in September that year. After his death, his widow, be- 
inge left with five children, in conſideration of the ſhort time he 
had enjoyed Worceſter, and the charge of removing trom Excter, 
petitioned the king for the half year's profits of the laſt biſhopric; 
but her petition was rejected as unreaſonable, on account of his 
Jarge revenues and profits at his firſt coming to Exeter, Dr. Gau- 
den was eſteemed by all who knew him, as one that had ſtrangely 
improved himſelf by unwearied labour; he was particularly reſorted 
to, for his moſt admirable and edifying way of preaching. How- 
ever, it is certain, he had too luxuriant an imagination, which 
betrayed him into an Aſiatic rankneſs of ſtyle ; and from thence, 
it may be concluded, that not he, but the king himſelf, was the 
true author of the“ Eyy Barony ;** in which there is a noble- 
nels and juſtneſs of thought, with a greatneſs of ſtyle, that made 
it be looked on as the beſt written book in the Engliſh lan- 
gunge. 

Soon after his death there came out, written by him,“ A Diſ- 
courte of artihcial Beauty in point of Conſcience between two 
Ladies, 1662,” This was followed by another tract, publiſhed, 
together with ſome on the fame ſubject by Whitgift, Hooker, and 
Saliderſon, under the title of * Prophecies concerning the Return 
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of Popery, 1663.“ Laſtly, in 1681, there appeared in 12mo. 
« The whole Duty of a Communicant, &c.” with biſhop Gauden's 
name prefixed to it. : 

GAY (JohN), an Engliſh poet, was born in 1688, near Barn- 
ſable in Devonthire ; and put to the free-ſchool there, where he 
acquired a taſte for claitical literature. This was all the education 
he had in that way : for the eltate of his family, which was ancient, 
being much reduced, his fortune was not ſufficient to ſupport him 
as a gentleman z and, therefore, his friends choſe to breed him to 


2 — 


ſome genteel trade. Accordingly, he was put apprentice to a 


ſilk-mercer in London. But this ſtep was taken without conſulting 
the youth's taſte and temper. The thop ſoon became his averſion; 
he was ſeldom ſcen in it; and in a few years his maſter, upon the 
offer of a ſmall conſideration, willingly conſented to give up his 

indentures. Having thus purchaſed the eaſe of his mind, he in- 
dulged himfelf freely and fully in that courſe of life to which he 
was irreſiſtibly drawn by nature. Genius concurred with inclina- 
tion; poetry was at once his delight and his talent; and he ſuffered 
not his Mule to be difturbed by any diſagreeable attention to the 
expence of cultivating it. 

Theſe qualities recommended him to ſuch company and acquaint- 
ance as he moſt affected; and among others to Swift and Pope, 
who were exceedingly {truck with the open hncerity, and eaſineſs 
of his temper. To this laſt gentleman he addreſſed the firſt fruits 
of his Muſe, entitled,“ Rural Sports, a Georgic, printed in 1711.“ 
This piece diſcovered a rich poetical vein, peculiar to himſelf, 
and met with ſome agreeable atteſtations of its merit, that would 
have been enjoyed with a higher reliſh, had not the pleaſure been 


Interrupted by the ill ſtate of his finances; which, by an uncom- 


mon degree of thoughtleſſneſs and cullibility, were reduced now 
to a low ebb. Our poet's purſe was an.unerring barometer of his 
ſpirits; which, ſinking with it, left him in the apprehenſion of a 
ſervile dependance, a condition he dreaded above any thing that 
could befall him. However, the clouds were ſhortly diſpelled by 
the kindneſs of the ducheſs of Monmouth, who appointed him 
her ſecretary in 1712, with a handſome ſalary. This ſeaſonable 
favour ſeating him in a coach, though not his own, kindled his 
Muſe into a new pregnancy. He firſt produced his celebrated 
poem, called.“ Trivia, or, the Art of walking the Streets ;** and 
the following year, at the inftance of Pope, he formed the plan of 
his © Paſtorals.” This exquiſite piece came out in 1714, with 2 
dedication to lord Bolingbroke. e | 

The moſt promiſing views now opened to him at court; he 
was careſſed by ſome leading perſons in the miniſtry 3 and his pa- 
troneſs rejoiced to ſee him taken from her houſe to attend the carl 
of Clarendon, as fecretary in his embaily to the court of Hanover 
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the ſame year. But, whatever were his hopes from this new ad- 

vancement, it is certain, they began and ended almoſt together; 
for queen Anne died in fiſtcen days after their arrival at Hanover. 
However, this did not prove an irreparable loſs; his preſent ſituation 
made him perfonally ee to the ſucceeding royal family; and 
returning home he made a proper uſe of it, in a handſome compli- 
ment on the princeſs of Wales, at her arrival in England. This 
addreſs procured him a favourable admittance at the new court; 
and, that railing a new flow of ſpirits, he wrote his farce, © The 
What d'ye call it,” which appeared upon the {tage before the end 
of the ſeaſon, and was honoured with their royal highneſſes pre- 
ſence. The profits, likewiſe, brought ſome uſeful recruits to his 
fortune; and his poetical merit, being endeared by the ſweetneſs 
and ſincerity of his nature, procured him an eaſy acceſs to perſons 
of the firſt diſtinction, In 1716, he made a viſit to his native 
county at the expence of lord Burlington, and repaid his lordſhip 
with an humourous account of the journey, The like return was 
made for Mr. Pulteney's favour, who took him in his company 


the following year to Aix in France. 


This jaunting about with ſome decent appointments was one of 
the higheſt reliſhed pleaſures of Gay's life, and never failed of 
calling forth his Muſe. Soon after his return from France, he 
introduced to the age, «I he Three Hours after Marriage.” His 


friends Pope and Arbuthnot had both a hand in this performance, 


and the two principal characters were acted by two of the belt 
comedians at that time: yet, with all theſe helps and advantages, 
it was very ill received, if not condemned, the firſt night. Gay 
withſtood this with an unuſual degree of magnanimity, which ſeems 
to be inſpired by a hearty regard for his partners ; eſpecially Pope, 
who was greatly affected with it. In 1718, he accompanied Pope 
to lord Harcourt's ſeat in Oxfordſhire, where they clubbed wits 
in conſecrating to poſterity the death of two ruſtical lovers, un- 
fortunately killed in the neighbouring helds by a ſtroke of lightning. 
In 1720, he recruited his purſe again by a handſome ſubſcription 
to his poems, which he collected and printed in 2 vols. 4to. but 
falling into the general infatuation of that remarkable year, he 
loſt all his fortune in the South-Sea ſcheme, and conſequently all 
his ſpirits. In reality, this ſtroke had almoſt proved fatal to him; 
he was ſeized with a violent cholic; and, after languiſhing ſome 
time, removed in 1722 to Hampſtead, for the benefit of the air 
and waters; but, by the aſſiſtance of Dr. Arbuthnot, who con- 
ſtantly attended him, at length he recovered. He then fet about 
writing his tragedy called, © The Captives ; which, when finiſhed, 
he had the honour of reading from the MS. to the princeſs of 
Wales, in 1724. Her royal highneſs alſo promiſed him further 
marks of her favour, if he would write ſome fables in verſe for 
the uſe of the duke of Cumberland; which taſk he accordingly 

undertook , 
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undertook, and publiſhed them in 1726, with a dedication to that 
prince. All this was done againſt the advice of Pope, the duke 
being then only an infant. 

Upon the acceſſion of George II. to the throne, he was offered 
the place of gentleman-uſher to the then youngeſt princeſs Louiſa; 
a poſt which he thought beneath his acceptance: and, reſenting 
the offer as an affront, in that ill- humour with the court, he wrote 
the * Beggar's Opera ;”* which, being brought upon the ſtage Nov. 
1727, was received with greater applauſe than had ever been 
known on any occaſion. There is ſcarcely to be found in hiſtory 
2n 3 where a private ſubject, undiſtinguiſhed either 0 
birth or fortune, had it in his power to feaſt his reſentment ſo 
richly at the expence of his ſovereign. But this was not all; he 
went on in the ſame humour, and caſt a ſecond part in the like- 
falhioned mould ; which, being excluded from the ſtage by the 
lord chamberlain, he was encouraged to print with the title of 
© Polly,” by fubſcription; and this too, conſidering the powers 
employed againſt it, was incredibly large. Neither did it end 
here. The duke and ducheſs of Queenſbury took part in reſenting 
the indignity put upon him by this laſt act of power; reſigned 
their reſpective places at court; took our author into their houſe 
and family ; and treated him with all the endearing kindneſs of an 
intimate and much beloved friend. 


Theſe noble additions to his fame, his fork and his friend- 


ſhips, inſpired him with freſh vigour, raiſed him to a degree of confi- 
dence and aſſurance, and he was even prompted to think that 
The Wife of Bath,” deſpiſed and rejected as it had been, might, 


with {ome improvements which he could now give it, be made to 


taſte the ſweets of this happy change in his fortune. In this 
temper he reviled and altered it, and brought it again new dreſſed 
upon the ſtage in 1729, but had the mortification to ſee all his ſan- 
guine hopes of its ſucceſs blaſted; it met with the ſame fate in the 
play-houſe as formerly. This rebuff happened in March 1729-30, 
and thereupon, the evil ſpirit of melancholy entered into him; 
which, with the return of his conſtitutional diſtemper the cholicz 
gave a new edge to the ſenſe of his diſappointments at court, with 
reſpe& to the Beggars Opera.” In that fatire, he had it ſeems 
flattered himſelf with the hopes of awing the court into a diſpoſition 
ta take him into favour, in order to keep ſo powerful a pen in good 


humour, and engage on their ſide. This laſt rehnement upon his 


miſery, added to former indignities, threw him into a dejection, 
which he in vain endeavoured to remove, by another tour into 
Somerſetſhire, in 1731. In ſhort, he grew incurable. 

However, in the delightful retirement of Ameſbury, a ſeat of 
his noble patron the duke of Queenſbury, near Stonehenge upon 
Saliſbury-Plain, he found lucid intervals enough to finiſh his opera 
Called“ Achilles ;” and coming with the family to his prace's 
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houſe in er Gardens, to paſs the winter ſeaſon, he gave 
that piece to the play-houſe. The week after, he was ſuddenly 
ſeized with a violent inflammatory tever; which, ending in a mor- 
tification of his bowels, in three days put a period to his lite, Dec, 
11. 1732. 

The corpſe was brought from his grace” s houſe to Exeter- 
Change in the Strand ; where, atter lying in a very decent ſtate, it 
was removed to Weltminiter- Abbey, and interred in the South 


croſs-iſle, againſt the tomb of Chaucer, near the place where 


ſtands his monument (with an epitaph written by himſelf) erected 
by the duke and duchels of Queenſbury. 

The opera of * Achilles” was brought upon the ſtage ſoon after 
his death, and met with a very good reception. The profits of the 
repreſentation were given by the managers of the play-houſe to 
our author's two widow filters, Katharine and Joanna, relicts of Mr. 
Ballet and Mr. Forteſcue, who, as heirs at law, ſhared his fortune 
(about 20001.) equally between them; which diſpoſition was apree- 
able to his own defire, and therefore he made no will. He left 
ſeveral MSS. behind him, ſome of which came into the hands of 
Pope, who took care to ſuppreſs ſuch as he judged unworthy of 
him. A few. years after his death, there was publithed under his 
name a comedy, called, The Diſtreſſed Wife,“ the ſecond edi- 
tion of which was printed in 1750; and in 1754, a humourous 
piece, with the title of * Ihe Rehearial at Goatham.“ | 

| 1 

GAZ A (TnroDoRE), a very eminent man at the time of the 
reſurrection of letters in Europe, was born at "Theffalonica in 
Greece, in 1498. His country being invaded by the Turks, he 


was obliged to quit it; and, in 1430, he went into Italy, to ſeek 


that tranquillity abroad, which was denied him at home. He ap- 


plied himſelf immediately, on his arrival there, to learn the Latin 


tongue; and for that purpoſe, put himſelf under the tuition of 
V Rorinus del Feltre, who taught it at Mantua. He was, indeed, 
alt the age when languages are more ealily attained, yet he made 
himſelf ſuch a maſter of the Latin, that he ſpoke and wrote it 
with the ſame facility and elegance, as if it had been his native 
tongue : though Eraſmus is of opinion, that he could never fairly 
diveſt himſelf of his Greek idiom. His uncommon parts and 
learning ſoon recommended him to public notice; and particularly 
to the patronage of cardinal Beſſarion. | 
About 1450, he went to Rome, being called thither by Nicholas 
V. with many other profeilors of the Greek tongue, ſcattered 
about Italy, in order to traiiflate the Greek authors into Latin. 
Great jealoulics and diſfenſions araſe among theſe learned thus 
atſembled ; and an actual quarrel broke out between Gaza and 
Georgius 1 rapezuntius in particular. 
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Nicholas V. dying in 1456, Gaza went to Naples, where he 
was honourably received by king Alphonſus, to whom he had been 
well recommended; but this prince dying in 1438, he returned to 
his patron the cardinal at Rome, who ſoon after gave him a beneſice | 
at Calabria. Towards the latter end of his life he went to Rome, | 
with one of his performances finely written upon vellum, which 
he preſented to Sixtus IV. expecting to receive from his holineſs an 
immenſe reward for fo curious and valuable a preſent. But the 
pope, it is ſaid, having coolly alked him the expence he had been 
at; gave him but juſt what was ſufficient to defray it Gaza flung 
the money into the Tiber, and died ſoon after at Rome, in 1478, 
of diſappointment and grief, being about 80 years of age. | 
His works may be divided into original pieces and tranflations. a 
Of the former are, 1. Grammatice Græcæ Libri quatuor.“ iT 
Written in Greek, and printed firſt at Venice in 1495 : hw 
at Baſil in 1322, with a Latin tranilation by Eraſinus. 2. © Liber * 
de Atticis Manlibus, Grzce.**. By way of ſupplement to his gram- ip 
mar, with which it was printed with a Latin verſton, g.“ Epiſtola | 
ad Franciſcum Philelphum de origine Turcarum, Græcè, cum 
Verſione Leonis Allatii.“ Printed in the Symmicta of the tranſla- 
tor at Cologne in 1633. His tranſlations are allo of two forts ; 
from Greek into Latin, and from Latin into Greek. Of the latter 
ſort are Cicero's pieces, De Senectute,“ and © De Somnio Sci- 
pionis:“ both printed in Aldus's edition: of Cicero's works in 
1523, 8vo. Of the former fort are, © Ariſtotelis Libri novem 
Hiſtoriæ Animalium: de Partibus Animalium Libri quatuor: & de 
Generatione Animalium Libri quinque. Latine verſ, Venet. 1476.” 
Alfo, „ Ariſtotelis Problemata, “ Theophraſti Hiſtoriæ Plantarum 
Libri decem,“ Alexandri Problematum Libri duo,“ „ Aliani 
Liber de Inſtruendis Acicbus,” “ J. Chryſoſtomi Homiliæ quinque 
de incomprehenſibili Dei Natura.” I here is allo a piece or two 
which has never been publithed. 1 
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GED (WiIrIIAu), an ingenious though unſucceſsful artiſt, 
who was a gold{mith in Edinburgh, deſerves to be recorded for his 
attempt to Introduce an improvement in the art of printing. The 
invention, firſt practiſed by Ged in 1725, was ſimply this. From 
any types of Greek or Roman, or any other character, he formed 
a plate for every page, or ſheet, of a book, from which he printed, 
inſtead of uſing a type for every letter, as is done in the common 
way. This was firſt practiſed, but on blocks of wood, by the 
Chineſe and Japaneſe, and purſued in the firſt eſſays of Coſter, the 
European inventor of the preſent art. This improvement,” ſays 
James Ged, the inventors ſon, is principally conſiderable in three 
moſt important articles, viz. expence, correCt:i1efs, beauty and 
uniformity.“ But theſe improtements are controverted by Mr. 
Mores and others. 
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In July 1729, William Ged entered into partnerſhip with Wil. 
liam Fenner, a London {tationer, who was to have half the profits, 
in conſideration of his advancing all the money requiſite. To 
ſupply this, Mr. John James, then an architect at Greenwich 
(who built Sir Gregory Page's houſe, Bloomſbury-Church, &c.) 
was taken into the {cheme, and afterwards his brother, Mr. Tho— 
mas James, a letter-founder, and James Ged, the inventor's fon, 
In 1730, theſe partners applied to the univerſity of Cambridge for 
printing Bibles and Common-Prayer Books by blocks inſtead of 
{ingle types, and, in conſequence, a leaſe was fealed to them April 
23, 1731. In their attempt they funk a large ſum of money, and 
finiſhed only two Prayer-Books, fo that it was forced to be relin- 
quiſhed, and the leaſe was given up in 1738. Ged imputed his 
diſappointment to the villany of the preſs-men and the ill- treatment 
of his partners (which he ſpecifies at large) particularly Fenner, 
whom John James and he were adviſed to proſecute, but declined 
it. He returned to Scotland in 1733, and had no redreſs. He 
there, however, had friends who were anxious to fee a ſpecimen 
of his performance; which he gave them in 1734, by an edition 
of Salluſt, Fenner died inſolvent in or before the year 1735, and 
his widow married Mr. Waugh, an apothecary, whom the ſut- 
vired. Her effects were ſold in 1708. James'Ged, the ſon, wea- 
ried with diſappointments, engaged in the rebellion of 1745, as a 
captain in Perth's regiment; and being taken at Carliſle, was 
condemned; but, on his father's account, by Dr. Smith's intereſt 
with the duke of Newcaſtle, was pardoned, and releafed in 1748. 
He aſterwards worked for ſome time, as a journeyman, with Mr. 
Bettenham, and then commenced maiter ; but being unſucceſsful, 
he went privately to Jamaica, where his younger brother William 
was ſettled as a reputable printer. His tools, &c. he Jeft to be 
ſhipped by a falſe friend, who molt ungenerouſly detained them to 
try his {kill himfelt. James died the year after he left England; as 
did his brother in 1767. In the above purſuit Mr. Thomas James, 
who died in 1738, expended much of his fortune, and ſuffered in 
his proper bulieſs. Mr. William Ged died, in very indifferent 
circumſtances, Oct. 19, 1749. b 


GEDDES (James), the eldeſt fon of an old and refpeQed 
family in the ſhire of T weedale in Scotland, born about 1710, 
received the firſt rudiments of learning in his father's family, under 
the direction of private tutors. His genius was quick, and he 
took great pleaſure in reading, ſo that he ſoon mide conſiderable 
progreſs in the learned languages, and the elements of philoſophy. 
As ſoon as he underſtood Latin and Greek, he entered with re- 
markable ſpirit into the ſentiments of the ancient writers, and dif- 
covered an ardent deſire for a more intimate acquaintance with 
them, He afterwards ſtudied the different branches of philoſophy 

. — ; at 


"A 
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at the univerſity of Edinburgh, and particularly applied to mathe- 
matical learning, in which he made uncommon proficiency, under 
the tuition of the late learned M*Laurin. After he had acquired a 
competent knowledge of philofophy, his thoughts were turned to 
the law, which he propoſed to make the pecular ſtudy and profeſ- 
ſion of his life. After the uſual courſe of preparatory ſtudy for this 
employment, he was admitted advocate, and practiſed at the bar 
for ſeveral years with growing reputation; but he did not arrive to 
the ns eminence in his profeſſion, as he was cut off by a 
lingering conſumption before he was forty your of age. {His 
character was amiable and worthy in all reſpects. He retained 
through his whole life that keen reliſh for ancieut literature, which 
he had imbibed in his youth: and what time he could {pare from 


the duties of his profeſſion, and the neceſſary affairs of his family, 


was devoted to the ſtudy of the ancients, poets, philoſophers, and 
hiſtorians. The fruit of theſe ſtudies was“ An Effay on the 
Compoſition and Manner of Writing of the Ancients,” particularly 
Plato, Glaſgow, 1748,” 8vo. He left papers ſufficient to make 
another volume, but whether they have tince been publiſhed or 
not, we are uncertain. | 5 


GEDOYN (NicnorLas), a French writer, born at Orleans in 
1667,- came to ſtudy at Paris, and was a Jeſuit for ten years ; but, 
returning back to the world, he became one of the friends of the 
celebrated Ninon Lenclos, and figured as a man of wit and letters. 
In 1711, he was received into the Academy of Belles-Lettres; in 
1719, into the French academy ; and, 1732, he was named to the 
abbey of Notre-Dame. He died in 1744. He is greatly diſtin- 
guithed by two French tranſlations of Quintilian and Pauſanias. 
There were alſo publithed, in 1745, Oeuvres diverſes,“ or a 
collection of little eſſays by him upon ſubjects of morality and 
literature, 


— BR - 


GELDENHAUR (Gerard), a learned German, was born 


at Nimeguen in 1482. He ſtudied claſſical learning at Deventer, 


and went through his courſe of philolophy at Louvain with ſuch 


ſucceſs, that he was choſen to teach that ſcience there. It was in 
this univerſity that he contracted a itrict friendihip with ſeveral 
learned men, and in particular with Eraſmus, who afterwards 
quarrelled with him for changing his religion. He made ſome ſtay 
at Antwerp, whence he. was invited to the court of Charles of 
Auſtria, to be reader and hiſtorian to that prince: but, not loving 
to change his abode often, he did not think proper to attend him 
into Spain, but diſengaged himſelf from his ſervice, and entered 
into that of Philip of burgundy, biſhop of Utrecht. He was his 
reader and ſecretary 12 years, that was, to 1324; after which, he 
executed the fame functions at the court of Maximilian of Bur- 


LS | gundy. 
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gundy. He was ſent to Wittemburgh in 1526, in order to inquire 
into the ſtate of the ſchools and of the church there. He faith- 
fully reported what he had obſerved in that city, and confefled he 
could not diſapprove of a doctrine ſo conformable to the Scriptures, 
as that which he heard there : and upon this he forſook the Popith 
religion, and retired towards the Upper Rhine. He married at 
Worms, and taught youth there for ſome time. Afterwards he 
was Invited to Augſburg, to undertake the ſame employment ; and 
at length, in 1534, he went thence to Marpurg, where he taught 
hiſtory for two years, and then divinity to his death. He died of 
the plague in 1542. He was a man well {killed in poetry, rhetoric, 


5 and hiſtory. The molt conſiderable of his works are, “ Hiſtoria 
| Batavica ;** De Batavorum Infula ;** „ Germaniæ Inferioris 

Hiſtoria ;” «© Epiſtola de Zelandi;“ and“ Satiræ Octo.“ 

. — — 0 | 
| GELENIUS (S161$MUND), a learned and excellent man, was 

| born of a good family at Prague about 1498. He began very 


early to travel through Germany, France, and Italy; and eaſily 
made himſelf maſter of the languages of thoſe countries. In Italy, 
he confirmed himſelf in the knowledge of the Latin tongue, and 
learned the Greek under Marcus Muſurus. In his return to Ger— 
many, he went through Baſil; and became acquainted with Eral- 
mus, who conceived an-efteem for him, and recommended him to 
John Frobenius for corrector of his printing-houſe. Gelenius ac- 
cepted of that charge, laborious as it was; for he had a great 
number of Greck, Hebrew, and Latin books, which Frobenius 
was printing, to correct. He acquitted himſelf well in this em- 
ployment till his death, which happened at Bafil about 1555. He 
had married in that city, and left behind him two ſons and a daugh- 
ter. He was a tall man, and very corpulent. He had an excellent 
memory, and a realy ſharp wit. He was wonderfully mild and 
g00d-natured, ſo that he could ſcarce ever be put into a paſſion, 

He was particularly reſpected for his Latin tranflations, beſides 
which he publiſhed a dictionary in four languages, the Greek, 
Latin, German, and Sclavonian : after which, he wrote annota- 
tions on Livy and Pliny, &c. He is ſaid to have ſtruggled all his 
life with poverty. | 


GELLIBRAND (Hewxy), profeſſor of aſtronomy at Greſham- 
College, was the fon of Henry Gellibrand, M. A. and ſome time 
fellow of All-Souls-College in Oxford; and born, in 1597, 
in the pariſh of St. Botolph, Alderſgate, in London: but 
his father ſettling upon a paternal eſtate at St. Paul's-Cray in 
Kent, he had the rudiments of his education probably in thoſe 

parts. He was ſent to Trinity-College, Oxford, in 1615; and 
taok his firit degree in arts, 1619. He then entered into orders, 
and became curate of Chiddingſtone in Kent; but, having taken 
- 2 | a fancy 
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a fancy for mathematics, by hearing one of Sir Henry Savile's 
lectures in that ſcience, he grew fo deeply enamoured with it, 
that though he was not without good views in the church, he 
reſolved to forego every thing in that way. He contented im 
with his private patrimony, which was now come into his hands 
on the death of his father; and the ſame year, becoming a ſtudent 
at Oxford, made his beloved mathematics his ſole employment. 
In this Icifure, he proſecuted his ſtudies with fo much diligence 
and ſucceſs, that, before he proceeded M. A. which was in 1623, 
he excelled in that icience, and was admitted to a familiarity with 
the moſt eminent maſters. Among others, Mr. Henry Briggs, 
then lately appointed Saviltan profeilor of geometry at Oxford by 
the founder, ithewed him particular countenance and favour. This, 
in a few years, was improved to a degree of intimate friendſhip, 
inſomuch, that the profeſſor communicated to him all his notions 
and diſcoveries; and, upon the death of Mr. Edmund Gunter, 
recommended him to the truſtees of Greiham-College, where he 
once held the geometric lecture, for the aſtronomy profeſſorſhip 
there. He was elected, Jan. 22, 1626. 7. His friend, Mr. Briggs 
dying | in 1630, before he had finiſhed his © I rigonometria Bras 
nica, recommended the completing and publiſhing of that capital 
vor to our author. 

As Gellibrand was pa inclined, while he was engaged 
in this work, his ſervant William Beale, by his encouragement, 
publiſhed an almanac for the year 1631, wherein the Popith ſaints 
uſually put into our calendar, were omitted ; and the names of 
other ſaints and martyrs, mentioned in the book of martyrs, were 
placed in their room as they ſtand in Mr. Fox's calendar. This 
gave offence to Dr. Laud, who, being then biſhop of London, 
cited them both into the High- Commiilion-Court. But when the 
cauſe came to a hearing, 1t "appeared, that other almanacs of the 
ſame kind had formerly been printed ; whereupon, both maſter and 
man were acquitted by archbiſhop Abbot and the whole court, 
Laud only excepted ; which was afterwards one of the arte 
againſt him at his own trial. This profecnti 'n did not hinder 
Gellibrand from procecding in his friend's work, which he com- 
pleted in 1632; and procured it to be printed by the famous 
Ulacque Adrian, at Gouda in Holland, in 1623, fol. with a pre- 
face, containing an encomium oft Mr. Briggs, expreſſed in ſuch 
lapguage, as thews him to have been a good maiter of the Latin 
tongue. He wrote leveral things after this, chietly tending to the 
improvement of navigation, which would probably have been 
further advanced by him, had his life been continued longer; but 
he was untimely carried off by a fever in his 40th year. 

3 
GELLI (Jon x BayTisT), an eminent Italian writer, and very 
extraordinary perſon, was born of mean parents at Florence, in 
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1498. His condition was ſuch, that recourſe was had to a trade 
for his hvelihood ; and, accordingly. ne was brought up a taylor, 
Such, however, Was the acutenels and preatnets of his genius, that 
this did not hinder him from acquiring more languages than his 
own, and maki an uncommon progrets in the Belles Lettres. He 
was acquainted with all the wits and learned of Florence; and his 
merit was univerfaliy known. He was choſen a member of the 
academy there; and the city, to do him all the honour they could, 
made him one of their burgeiles. Nevertheleſs, he continued the. 
exerciſe of his profciſion to the end of his life; he devoted work- 
ing-days to the care of his body, and Sundays and feſtivals to the 
culture of his underffanding. He died in 1563, in his 65th year. 

In 1546, he publithed at Florence, 1. „Dialoghi,“ in to. which 
he afterwards called “ J. Capricci del Bottaio.— La Circe, 1549 
and 1559,” 6yvo, This work conſiſts of ten dialogues, written 
after Lucian's matner. 2. © Le Lezioni fatte da lui nell' Acade- 
mia Fiorentina, 1451,” 8vo. He publiſhed ſeveral letters upon 
Dante's © Inferno.“ alfo © Ragionamento ſopra le Difficulta del 
mettre in Regale la noſtra lingua,” without date. He was the 
ain hör of two comedies, “ La Sporta” and “ Lo Errore;” and 
of {ome trantlations. 


— Wy ; O 
GELLIUS {AvuLus), or, as ſome have called him, Agellius, a 
| celebrated prammarian of antiquity, who lived in the ſecond cen- 
| tury under Marcus Aurelius, and ſome ſucceeding emperors, and is 
now known by his“ Notes Atticæ.“ This work is divided into 
books and chapters, and 1s nothing but a collection of obſervations 
on authors, which he gathered up from reading or converfation, 
and put together for the uſe of his children. Out of 20 books the 
eighth is entirely loſt; nothing but the heads of the chapters 
1 remaining. He called it“ Noctes Atticæ,“ becauſe it was com- 
9 poſed in the evenings of a winter which he ſpent at Athens. The 
crities and grammarians have beltowed much pains upon this 
author; and have in general agreed to ſpeak well of him. The 
time of his death is unknown. 
| — 


GEMINIANI(FRANCES co), a fine performer on the violin, 
and compoſer for that inſtrument, was born at Lucca in Italy, 
abt 1680. He received his firſt inſtructions in muſic from 
Scarlatti, but finithed his {tudies under Correlli. In 1714, he 
came to England; and, two years after, publiſhed 12 ſonatas, 
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« a Violino Violine e Cembalo.“ Theſe, together with his ex- 
quilite manner of performing, had ſuch an effed, that he was at 
length introduced to George I. who had expreſſed a defire to hear 
ſomch of the pieces contained in this work, performed by himſelf. 

 Gengmant wiſhed, however, that he might be accompauted on the 

harpgcord By Liahucl ; and both accordingly attended at St. James's. 
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The earl of Eſſex, being a lover of muſic, became a batron of 
Geminiani; and, in 1727, procured him the offer of the place of 

mater and compoſer of the ſtate muſic in Ireland: but this, not 
being tenable by one of the Romith communion, he declined ; 
ſaying, that, though he had never made great pretenſions to reli 
gion, yet the renouncing that faith in which he had been baptized, 
tor the | ſake of worldly advantage, was what he couid not an{wer , 
to his conſcience, He afterwards compoſed Corelli's folos into 
concertos ; he publiſhed fix concertos of his own compolition, and 
many other things. The life of this muſician was a very unſettled 
one ; he ſpent foveral years in different co unt ries,! for he was fond of 
making excurſions; and employed in purſuits which had no con- 
nettion with his art, He was, particularly, a downright enthufialt 
in painting; and, t » pratity his hum: mr in this u vay, he bought 
pictures ; which, to Tuphs iy his wants, he fold again. The conte- 
quence of this kind of traffic was lots, and its concomitant, diitreſs: 
which diſtreſs was fo extreme, that he actuaily did go to, and would 
have remained in, priſon, if a protection from his patron the earl 
of Kitex had not delivered him. And yet his fpirit was ſuch, that 
when the prince of Wales, who admired his compotitions, would 
have {ſettled upon him a penſion of 1co]. a year, he deni the 
offer, affecting an averſion to a life of depe -ndence. 

In 1761, he went over to Ireland, and was kindly entertained 
there by Mr. Matthew Dubourg, who had been his pupil, and had 
been made malter of the king's band in Ireland upon his refufipg 
it. Geminiani, it feems, had ſpent many years in compiling an 
claborate treatiſe on mulic, which he intended for publication 
but, foon after his arrival in Dublin, by the treachery of a ems 
ſervant, who is ſuppoſcd to have been recommended to him for no 
other purpoſe, it was conveyed ont of his chamber, and could 
never after be recovered. "The greatneſs of this loſs, and his ina- 
bility to repair it, made a deep impreſſion upon his ſpirits, and is 
conjectured to "Gs haſtened his diflolution ;, at leaſt, he ſurvived 
it but a ihort time, dying Sept. 17, 1702. 

g — — 

GEMIST US (GEORGE), ſurnamed Pletho, originally of Con- 
ſtantinaple retired to Florence, at that time the: aſylum of the 
litèrati, atter the taking of his country by the Turks. He was at 
the council of ores in 1438. and greatly ditlinguiſbeg by his 
wildom as well as learning. He lived to be above 160. He was the 
author of, 1.4% Co ment upon the Magic Oracles of Joroaſter;“ 
a book of profound erudition. 2.“ Hiftorical Treatiles * thele 
diſcover a great knowledge of Grecian hillory. g. * A Com pa- 
riſon between Plato and Ariſtotle; * in which, however, he ew 
10 thc f former, 
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GENNADIUS, an eccleſiaſtical writer, was a prieſt, not a 
bithop, as ſome have imagined, of Marſeilles ; and died about the 
year 492 or 493. There are two 


«6 De 


Dogmatibus Eccleſiaſticis,“ 


works of his remaining ;® one, 
which was falſely attributed to 


St. Auguliin, and has been printed in ſome editions of his works; 


another, „De Illuſtribus Eccleſiæ Scriptoribus.“ 
— — 


Piſa. in 1563. 


GENTILESCHI {HoraT10), an Italian painter, was born at 


After having made himſelf famous at Florence, 


Rome, Genoa, and other parts of Italy, he removed to Savoy; 
from whence he went to France, and at laſt, upon the invitation 
of Charles I. came over to England. He was well received by 
that king, who appointed him lodgings I in his court, topether with 
a conſiderable ſalary ; No employed him in his palace at Green- 
and other public places. The molt remarkable of his per- 
formances in England, were the ceilings of Greenwich and York- 


wich, 


Houle. 


He did alſo a Madona, a Mapdalen, and Lot with his 


two daughters, for king Charles; all which he performed admira- 


bly well. 


His molt elteemed piece abroad, was the portico of 


cardinal Bentivoglio's palace at Rome. He made ſeveral attempts 
in face painting, but with little ſucceſs; his talent lying altogether 


in hiſtories, with figures as large as life. He was much in favour 


with the duke of Buckingham, and many others of the nobility. 


After 12 years continuance in ngland,” he died here at 84 years of 
age, and was buried in the queen' $ chapel at Somerſet-Houle. 
ile left behind him a daugh ter, Artemiſia Gentileſchi, who was 


Hut little inferior to her- father in hiſtory-painting 
She lived the oreatelt part of her time at Naples 
and was as. famous all over Europe for her 


him in portraits. 
in much {pientor ; 


g, and excelled 


ga Uantry ant 140 c-intriguc s, as for her talents in painting. She 


drew m any hiſtory-pieces as big as the life; among which, the 
moſt celebrated was that of David with the head of Goliah in his 
hand. She drew allo the portraits of ſome of the royal family, 
and many of the nobility of England, 
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GERARD (BALTHASAR), the aTzflin of William the firft 
drihce of Orange, was a native of Villefans in Franche-Compté. 
Tins villain {oundameans to infinuate hünfelf into the good graces 
Of the b rince, by a Hecting an outrageous zeal for the 1 Proteſtant 
relipion. and a furious hatred of the Roman-Catholics. He was a 
conttant atiendant at prayers and ſermons, and ſcarcely ever feen 
ta Platter or New Teſtament in his hands. One 7h 
the pringe of Orange was og: ing out of his palace at Delft 
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project; and plumed himſelf as a noble champion of the church 
of Rome. He avowed, that if the prince had lived, he would: 
have killed him again, although they made him ſuffer a thouſand 
tortures. c 5 

His ſentence was the fame as thoſe of Ravaillac, Clement, Da- 
mien, &c. and this fanatic died, in his own conceit, a martyr off 
the church of Rome, July 1584. | 

| — 

GERBELIUS (Nicol Aus), an eminent lawyer, was a native 
of Pforzheim. He was a profeſſor of law at Strathurg, where he 
died very old in 15090. He was greatly diſtinguiſhed and refpetted 
in his day. His principal work 1s an excellenr deſcription of 
Greece, under the title of © Ifagoge in tabulam Græciæ Nicolai 
Sophiani. Baſil, 1550.” in folio. There are beſides of Gerbe- 
lius, 1.“ Vita Joh. Cuſpiniani.“ 2. De Anabaptiſtarum artu 
& progreſſu -” a curious work. | 

— — 

GERBIER (Sir BAL THASAR), a painter of Antwerp, born 
in 1392. He painted ſmall figures in diſtemper; and Charles I. 
was ſo pleaſed with his performances, that he invited him to his 
court. The duke of Buckingham, perceiving that he was a man 
of very good ſenſe, as well as a good painter, recommended him 
zealoully to his majeſty; who knighted him, and ſent him to 
Bruſſels, where he relided a long time in quality of agent for the 
king of Great-Britain. He died in 1661. 

 GERSON {Jonx), by ſome called Charlier, an illuftrious 
Frenchman, and uſually ſtyled, «© Doctor Chriſtianiſſimus,““ was 
born in 1363. He became canon and chancellor of the church of 
Paris; and, when John Petit had the baſeneſs to juſtify the mur- 
der of Lewis, duke of Orleans, which was committed in 1408, 
by order of the duke of Burgundy, Gerſon cauſed the doctrine of 
this tyrannicide to be cenſured by the doctors and biſhops of Paris. 
His zeal ſhone forth no leſs illuſtriouſly at the council of Con- 
ſtance, at which he aſſiſted as ambaſſador from France; and where 
he diſtinguiſhed himfelf by many ſpeeches, and by one particu- 
larly, in which he enforced the ſuperiority of the council over the 
pope. He cauſed alſo the doctrinè of the above John Petit to be 
condemned at this council. Not venturing to return to Paris, 
where the duke of Burgundy would have perſecuted him, he retired 
into Germany, and aficrwards got into a convent at Lyon, of 
which his brother was prior. He died in 1429. A collection of 
his writings have been publiſhed ſeveral times; but they came out 
in Holland in 1706, under the care of Dupin, in hve volumes, 
tolio. In this edition there is a © Gerſonania,” which is repre- 
ſented to be curious. 
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GESNER (Cox k APD). an eminent phyſician and natural phi- 
loſopher, was born at Zurich in Switzerland in 1516, and received 
the firſt rudiments of the Latin and Greek languages there. He 
diſcovered a happy genius, and made a very quick progreſs in 
theſe elements of learning; but his father, being in e ee 
not ſufficient to breed him a ſcholar, was determined to eaſe him- 
Fac from any further expence in that way, when Ammien, pro- 
feilor of the Latin tongue and eloquence at Zurich, took him to 
his own houſe, and charged himſelf with the care of his education. 
Geſner continued three years with this patron, and followed his 
ſtudies with admirable diligence. He was not above fiftcen years 
of age when he loſt. his . who was killed in the civil. wars 
of Switzerland; and his mother not having wherewithal to main— 
tain him, he was reduced. to the Tait extremity, eſpecially as he 
fell at the fame time into a dropiical diſorder. However, as ſoon 
| as he recovered his health, being deititute of friends, he reſolved to 
| | ſeek his fortune, young as he was, in foreign countries. In this 
diſpolition he went to Straſburg, and entering into the ſervice of ; 
Wolfgang Fabricius Capito, he reſumed the ſtudy of the Hebrew 5 
language, of which he had learned ſomething at Zurich. After 
ſome months ſlay at Straſburg, he returned to Switzerland, where, 
the public tranquillity being reftored, he procured a penſion from | | 
the academy of Zurich, w hich enabled him to make the tour of | 
France. Thither he travelled, together with John Friſius, who 
had from the beginning been the companion of his ſtudies, and 
Whom he always called [11s brother. He paſſed a year at Bourges, | 
applying with great attention to the Greek and Latin claflics ; and | 
as his penſion was not Infficient to maintain him, he helped it out | 


by teaching ſchool. The following ycar he went to Paris. He 
vas now eighicen years of age, Liege very capable of making all 
poliible advantages in every kind of ſcience ; but though that city 
abounded with good mailers in every way, yet Geſner mil-{pent 
| his time there, and did not m Jake that progreſs as might be ex- 
| pected. From Paris he returned to St raſburg! in hopes of « getting 
ſome empioy by the friends w Eh he had made there: but in this 
project he was happily Preve nted by the univerſity of Zurich, who 
recalled him thence, in order to {et him at the head of a ſchool 
in that town. Ie was no ſooner ſettled in this pott, than he began 
to think of a wite; and mectins with a PE rlon to his mind he 
married her: but was quickly made ſenfible of his indifcretion, 
having neither years nor fe. blian ce enough to conduct or fupport 
that ſtate with decency. In fliort, his preſent appointments were 
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| net} ſufficient to maintain a couple; and he was obliged to leck 1 
1 
| out ſome other refource. 

He had tram 4 his infancy a great inclination to p byte and he 
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reading books in that faculty. By this means, the ſchool became 
diſtaſteful; he grew tired of it; and at length obtained leave to 
quit it, and to go to Baſil to proſecute the ſtudy of phyſic, being 
allowed his penſion to ſupport him there. At Baſil, in order to 
qualify himſelf for reading the Greek phyſicians, he employ ed ſome 
part of his time in perfecting the ſtudy of their language; by this 
means, he became ſo much maſter of it, that he left that univer- 
ſity in a year's time, being made profeſſor of Greek at Lauſanne, 
where an univerſity had juſt been founded by the ſenate of Berne. 
As this poſt was endowed with a conſiderable falary, he was now 
ſet more at large, and found himſelf not only in a condition to 
maintain his family, but alſo to gratity his inclination in proceed- 
ing with the ſtudy of phyſic; ſince he was now fo much maſter 
of "the Greek, that he could diſpatch his ordinary lectures without 
any extraordinary preparation. Having paſt three years in this 
poit, he thought it high time to finith his ſtudies in medicine. Ac- 
cen i with that view he went to Montpelier; where at his firſt 
arrival, being ſenſible of the advantage of converſing with perſons 
learned in the faculty, he tried to procure a lodoing i in ſome phy- 
ciſian's houſe; and finding that favour not to be obtained, he made 
no long ſtay, but ſatisfying himſelf with ſtudying anatomy and 
botany "for {ome time, he returned to Baſil, and was admitted to 
a. doctor's degree. Thus qualified he Wee to Zurich, imme— 
diately entered upon the practice of his profeſſion, and in a little 
time after was made profeſſor of philoſophy; a charge which he 
filled with great reputation for the ſpace of twenty- four years; that 
IS, AS long as he lived, which was till 1565, when, the plague 
ſpreading its infection in that country, our doctor was ſeized there- 
with, and died Dec. 9, In that year. 

He left no iſſue, except thoſe of his pen, which are very nu- 
merous. Of a his chef d'auvre, or maſter piece, is his ** Bibli- 
othe ca Univerſalis:“ wherein.-he makes this frank confeſſion, that 


his ae are not finiſhed with that care and exactneſs that might 


be wiſhed, ſince he bad been obliged to compole them tor a live- 
lihood. 
3 

GESNER {SoLOMON), was born in the year 1730, at Tusche 
in Switzerland. He was the fon of John Conrad Geſner, a book- 
ſeller of that city, and member of the great „ who died in 
1775. With reſpect to the education of our poet, there is ſome 
variation in the accounts of his biographers. M. de Mayer ob- 
ſerves that when Geſner was born, poetry was quite neglected in 
Germany. It was thought, that poetical compoſitions © were de- 
rogatory to the dignity. of religion, and that no wiſe man could 
condeſcend to read them. Prejudices, thus calculated to blaſt the 
tender buds of genius, had been imbibed by the PreCepaps of Geſner. 
A pucin, how ediſyins fueyer, inevitably colt the young pupil { me 
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tears : he paid dearly for the tranſient pleaſure of peruſing the 
molt beautiful verſes. An education, ſo contrary to his genius 
and inclination, had an unfortune influence on the charatter of 


young Gefner, who choſe rather not to ſtudy at all, than to engage 


in ſtudies that were diſguſting. Hence proceeded that ſupineneſs, 
and even indolence, for which he was remarkable. | 

Arrived at an age in which it became neceſſary to chooſe a 
proteiſion, he gave the preference to the trade of his father, which 
was, indeed, in ſome meaſure, that of his family. Of five houſes 
in Zurich, in the booklelling buſineſs (to which alſo that of print- 
ing is united) two were occupied by the Geſners: one of theſe. 
belonged to two brothers of that name ; and the latter (in which 
our poet was a partner) was under the firm of Orell, Geſner, and 
Fuſeli. 2 

Geſner's engagements in trade did not prevent the exertions of 
his genius. He indulged his favourite purſuits with freedom; and 
his partners had too much good ſenſe to murmur at the time which 
he devoted to his writings. In 1752, he made the tour of Germany ; 
not ſo much with the view of extending his commercial connec- 
tions, as to ſee, and be acquainted with, thoſe authors who had 
done honour to their country. At Berlin, he was introduced by 
Gleim and Weiſs to a literary ſociety, each member of which, in 
his turn, read ſome piece of his own compoſition. On being told 
that ſome effuſions of his genius would, in like manner, be re- 
quired to be read before the ſociety, Gelner ſeemed deſirous, that 
the merits of his firſt production ſhould be offered to their impar— 
tial criticiſm. As ſoon as the members had finiſhed their reſpec— 
tive readings, he was ſcen to put his hand, trembling, into his 
pocket, to feel for his manuſcript, which, after all, he wanted re- 
jolution to produce. 

This piece was © Night,” in poetical proſe, which he pub- 
liſhed on his return to Zurich, in 175%, and of which there are 
now three different tranſlations in French. The ſucceſs of this 
firſt eſſay encouraged the timid mule of our young book ſeller, and 
he publiſhed, almolt at the ſame time, a paſtoral romance, called, 
« Daphnis,” and a continuation of the celebrated ſtory of Inkle 
and Yarico. 95 

Of this affecting tale, which originally appeared in “ The 
Spectator,” Gellert had written a poctical verſion, in the German 
language. Bodmer too had finiſhed a tale on the fame ſubject, 
und had formed a plan for the continuation of it, in which, in- 
dignant as he was to fee innocence ſacrificed to avarice, and vil- 
lany unpunifhed, he intended to bring the ſtory to a concluſion, 
conformable to the rules of ſtrict poctical juſtice. Our poet pur- 
fued the plan of Bodmer in his poem of © Inkle and Yarico.” 
this, indeed, is only a ſecond part, in which he deſcribes the 
peiience of Inble, and the happy deliverance of Tarico. Vo 
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His © Daphnis” appeared in 1755, a year before the continua- 
tion of Inkle and Yarico, but with the initials only of his name. 


His celebrated “ Death of Abel” was firſt publiſhed in 1758. 
This is an epic poem in five books, which unites, in the moſt 
affecting manner, a kind of religious majeſty with the ſimplicity 
of paſtoral life. It is impoſlible for a young mind, uncontaminated 
by the world, to read this excellent work, without being inſpired 
with a more fervent ſenſe of picty, and a more animating love of 
virtue. It mult be confeſſed, that the chief excellence of this poem 
conſiſts in the paltoral ſcenes; for, with reſpect to the epic part, 
it will ever ſuffer by a compariſon with Milton, of whole ſublime 
poem it is but a feeble imitation. 

Mr. Geſner publiſhed next The Firſt Navigator,“ a poem in 
three books ; which blends the moſt charming philoſophy with the 
molt pictureſque ſplendor of fairy-land. He likewiſe attempted 
the paſtoral drama, in which it has been generally ſuppoſed, that 
he has not been ſo ſucceſsful as in his other rural poems. His pro- 
ductions of this kind are, Evander and Alcyimne,” in three acts, 
and © Eraſtus,” in one act. They are both very inſtructive and 
affecting pieces, from the contraſt which they exhibit between the 
world and nature; and they were performed with ſucceſs by ſome 
theatrical companies at Leipſic and Vienna. 

Poetry was not the only art in which Gefner arrived at excel- 


lence. By degrees, he aſpired to higher efforts. In 1765, he pub. 


liſhed ten landſcapes etched and engraved by himſelf ; and twelve 
more appeared in 1769. From his earlieſt attempts in engraving, 
he continued to deſign and engrave the decorations to the various 
editions both of his own works and thoſe of other authors. A 
ſplendid edition of his Idyls and Tales, with engravings deſigned 
and executed by himſelf, was publiſhed in 1773 : another edition, 
{ill more ſplendid, ſucceeded in 1777. Two landſcapes, called 
Leda and Ganymede, appeared in 1771; and ten more were pub- 
liſhed in 1772. | 

In 1761, Mr. Geſner married Judith, the daughter of Mr. Henry 
Heidegger, a gentleman of an ancient family, and one of the brit 
magiſtrates in Zurich. To uncommon beauty, this lady {the 
charming Phillis of his Daphnis) united the ſweeteſt manners and 
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molt engaging en He had five children, of Whom two 
ſons and a daughter ſurvived him. 

The empreſs of Ruſſia, Catharine II. honoured our poet with a 
mark of her eſteem, by preſenting him with a gold medal. When 
his works firſt became known in France by the tranſlations of M. 
| Huber, the ducheſs de Chartres (afterwards duchels of Orleans) 
| | offered him an eltabliſhment in the regiment of Swiſs guards at 
| Paris; which, however, he declined. 
| A paralytic itroke deprived this, excellent poet of life, on the 
| 2d of March 1788. The citizens of Zurich reſolved Immediately 


to erect a marble monument to his memory. 


| GETHIN (Lady Genc), an Engliſh lady of uncommon parts, 
was the daughter of Sir George Norton, of Abbots-Leith in Somer- 
3 ſetſhire, and born in 1676. She had all the advantages of a liberal 
| education, and became the Wife of Sir Richard Gethin, of Gethin- 
Grott in Ireland, She was milireſs of great accompliſhments, 
natural and acquired, but did not live long enough to diſplay them 
to the world: for the dicd in her twenty- -firit year. She was buried 
in Weliminiter-Abbey, where a beautiful monument with an in- 
ſcxiption is erected over her: and moreover, for perpetuating her 
memory, provition was made for a ſerinon to be preached in Welt- 
minſter-Abbey, yearly, on Ath-Wedneſday for ever. She wrote 
and left behind her in looſe papers, a work, which, Won after her 
death, was methodized and publiſhed under the title of,“ Reliquiæ 
Gethininz : or, ſome Remains of the moſt ingenious and excel— 
Jent Lady, Grace Lady Gethin, lately deceaſed. Being a Collec- 
tion of choice Diſcourles, pleaſant Apophthegms, and witty Sen- 
tences. Written by her for the moſt Part, by Way of Effay, and — 
at ſpare Hours, 1500,” 4to. with her picture before it. | 
— — 
GEVAR TIUS JohN GaseaR), a learned critic, was the fon 
of an eminent lawyer, and born at Antwerp in 1393. Many 
authors have called him ſimply John Gaſpar, and ſometimes he 
himſelf was content with doing this; fo that, perhaps, he is better 
known by the name of Gaſpar than Gevartius. His firſt appli— 
cation to letters was in the college of Jefuits at Antwerp, from 
whence he removed to Lonvain, and then to Doway. He went 
to Paris in 2617, and fpent fome years there in the converſation of 
the learned. Returning to the Low-Countries in 1621, he took 
the degree of LL. D. in the anive: tity ot Doway, and afterward 
went to Antwerp, where he was made town-clerk : a polt, he held 
to the end of his life. He married in 1625, and died in 1666, 
aged ſeventy-two. In 1616, he publitſhed at Leyden, in Fro. 
« Lectionum P epintanarum LA 11 quinque in Statii Papinii Sylvas;“ 
and at Paris in 1619, 40. “ Electorum Libri tres, in quibus 
plutima Veterum Scriptorum eee & controverſa ex 1 
z ultrantun 
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illuſtrantur, & emendantur.“ Theſe, though publiſhed when he 
was young, have eſtablitned his reputation as a critic : but he was 
alſo: a poet, and gave many ſpecimens of his {kill in verſifying; 
witneſs among others a Latin poem, publiſhed at Paris in 1618, 
upon the death of Thuanus, ““ Hiſtoriz ſui temporis ſeriptoris in- 
comparabilis.“ He kept a conſtant correſpondence with the learned 
of his time, and ſome of his letters have been printed : there are 
twelve to Nicholas Heinſius, in the“ Sylloge Epiſtolarum,“ by 
Burman. Our Bentley mentions Gaſpar Gevartius as a man famous 
in his day; and tells us, that“ he undertook an edition of the 
poct Manilius, but was prevented by death' from executing it. 
— — — 
GHILINI (Jerome), an Italian writer, born at Monza, in 
Milan in 1389, was trained under the Jeſuits at Milan in polite 
literature and philoſophy. He went afterwards to Parma, where 
he began to apply himſelf to the civil and canon law; but was 
obliged to deſiſt on account of ill health. He returned home, and 
upon the death of his father married: but loling his wite, he be- 
came an eccleſiaſtic, and reſumed the ſtudy of the canon law, of 
which he was made doctor. He lived to be eighty years of age, 
and was the author of ſeveral works ; the molt conſiderable of 
which, and for which he is at preſent chiefly known, is his ** The- 
atro d' Huomini Letterati.“ The firſt part of this was printed 
at Milan, 1633, in 8vo. but it was enlarged and reprinted in 2 vols. 


4to. at Venice in 1647. 
——ÄE—1 — 


GHIRLANDAIO [Dom dico), a Florentine painter, born 
in 1449, was at firſt intended for the profeflion of a galdimith, but 
followed his more prevailing inclinations to painting with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that he js ranked among the prime maſters of his time. 
Nevertheles, his manner was Gothic and very dry; and his re- 
putation 1s not fo much fixed by his own works, as by his having 
had Michael Angelo for his diſciple. He died at forty- four years 
of age, and left three ſons, David, Benedict, and Rhe .dolph, who 
were all of them painters. 

GIPBS Ja Mrs), was the fon of Peter Gibbs, of Footdeeſmire, 
merchant in Aberdeen, and label F quhar, his ſecond wiſe; and 
was bofn about the year N in his father's houſe of Footdeelmire 
in the Links of Aberdeen, which is now the Maſon's Lodge; 
the houſe, and the croft of land, of about 121. ſterling yearly rent, 
having been foun thereafter purchaſed by the members of that 
lodge. | 
James had his education at the grammar- ſchool and the Mariſchal- 
College of Aberdeen; and here he took the degreg of malter of 
arts. Before his education was completed, an incident happened, 
which, it is preſumed, obliged his father to felt his mall property. 
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At the Revolution in 1688, party-ſpirit running high between 
Whig and Tory, old Mr. Gibbs, who was a Roman- Catholic, 
named two puppies Whig and Tory, in deriſion of both the parties. 
For this the magiſtrates of Aberdeen ſummoned him to appear be- 
fore them, and they ordered the two dogs to be hanged at the Croſs; 
which ſentence was accordingly executed. The old gentleman 
lived ſome years after on the School-Hill of Aberdeen, and edu— 
cated his children in the beſt manner he could, upon the price of 
his {mall eſtate. On his dying, William, a ſon which he had by 
his ficlt wife, went abroad, md never returned to Aberdeen. Mr. 
James ſtaycd ſome time with his aunt Elſpeth Farquhar, and Peter 
Moriton, merchant in Aberdeen, her huſhand, proſecuting his 
eclucation. 

Mr. Gibbs having no ſtock, and but few friends, ord to 
ſeek his fortune abroad; and about the year 1694 left Aberdeen, 
whither he never returned. As he had always diſcovered a {trong 
inclination to the mathematics, he ſpent ſome years in the fervice 
of an architect and maſter-builder in Holland. The earl of Mar 


happening to be in that country, about the year 1700, Mr. Gibbs 


was introduced to him. This noble lord was himſelf a great archi- 
tect ; and finding his countryman Mr. Gibbs to be a man of genius, 
he bt only * him with his countenance and advice, 501 2 ge- 
nerouſly alliſted him with money and recommendatory letters, in 
order, by travelling, to complete himſelf as an architect. Thus 
furniſhed, Mr. Gibbs went from Holland to Italy, and there ap— 
plied himſelf aſliduouſly to the ſtudy of architecture, under the 
beſt maſters. About the year 1710, he came to England ; where 


he found his noble patron in the miniſtry, and highly 1 in favour 


with the queen. An act of parliament having been patled about 


this time for building fifty new churches, Mr. Gibbs was em- 
ployed by the truſtees named in the act, and g gave a ſpecimen of 
his abilities, in Planning and executing dt. Martin's-Church in 
the Fields, St. Mary's in the Strand, and ſeveral others. Being 
now. entered on bufineſs, he ſoon became diſtinguiſhed ; and Ti 
though his generous patron had the misfortune to be exiled from 
his native country, Mr. Gibbs's merit fupporicd him among perions 
of ail denominations. © 
To mention all the ſtately ediftices that were planned by Mr. 
Gibbs, and built by his direction, would {well this account to too 
Treat a length; ſuffice it to ſay, that he was employed by perſons 
of the beſt Halte and greateſt eminence, The Radcliffe- Library at 
Oxford, begun June 10, 1737, and finiſhed in the year 1747 ; the 
Ning's-College, Royal-Library, and Senate-IHouſe, at Cambridge; 
and te {umptuous and elegant monument tor John Holles, duke: of 
Newcaſtle, done by order and at the expence of his grace's only 
CAiid, the cot untels af Ox ford and Mortimer, are Läting evidences of 


this great mau's ſuperior ab lities as an architect. Somc years belore 
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his death, he ſent to the magiſtrates of Aberdeen, as a teſtimony 
of his regard for the place of his nativity, a plan of St. Nicholas 
church, lately rebuilt, which was probably among the laſt of his 
performances. 

Being advanced to a great age, he ſet about making his will in 
the beginning of 1754, "which he wrote with his own hand, and 
ſigned it on the gth of May that year. As he was a bachelor, and 
Had but few relations, and was unknown to theſe, he bequeathed 
the bulk of his fortune, amounting to about 14 or 15,000.. ſterling, 
to thoſe he eſteemed his friends. He died, full of days and of 
honour, on the gth of Auguit 1754. 

—— 

GIBSON (EDMUND), biſhop of London, ſon of Edward 
Gibſon of Knipe in Welſtmorcland, was born there in 1669; and 
having laid the toundation of claflical learning at a ſchool in that 
county, became a ſervitor of Queen's-College, Oxford, in 1686. 
The itudy of the Northern languages being then particularly culti- 

vated in this univerlity, Gibſon came early into the liſt ; and applied 
himſelf vigoroutly to that branch of literature, wherein he was 
aſfiited by Dr. Hickes, a great maſter of thoſe languages. The 
quick proficiency that he made, appeared to the public in a new 
edition of William Drummond's “ Polemo-Middiana,”” and James 
V. of Scotland's “ Cantilena Ruſtica:“ theſe he publiſhed at 
Oxtord, 1691, in 4to. with notes. But his inclination led him to 
more ſolid {tudies ; and in a ſhort time after, he tranſlated into Latin 
the Chronicon Saxonicum,”” and publiſhed it, together with the 
Saxon original, and his own notes, at Oxford, 1692, in q4to. The 
{ame year appeared a treatiſe, entitled,“ Librorum Manuſcripto- 
rum in duabus inſignibus Bibliothecis, alter Teniſonia Londini, 
altera Dugdaliana Oxomi, Catalogus. Edidit E. G. Oxon. 1692,” 
4to. He had a natural inclination to ſearch into the antiquities of 
his country ; and, having laid a neceſſary foundation in the know- 


ledge of the original languages of it, he applied himſelf to them 


for ſome years with preat 0 ligence. He publiſhed Camden's 
Britannia,“ and other works, which may be ſeen in a note p. 
953 and concluded, in this branch of learning, with © Reliquiæ 
Spelmannian, or the Poſthumous Works of Sir Henry Spelman, 
relating to the Laws and Antiquities of England,” which, with his 
own life of the author, he publiſhed at Oxtord, 1698, folio. 
Being thus become a member of the convocation, he engaged 
in defence of his patron's rights, as preſident thereof. This con- 
troverſy, Which was chiefly carricd on by the members of both 
houſes among themſelves, about the forms and extent of their 
reſpective powers, grew very warm; and our author, now become 
DH diltinguiſhed his zeal above others, by writing on the occa- 
ſion, in the {pace of three years, no leſs than ten pamphlets, to 
which he added another in 1707, His patron, the archbiithop, 
could 
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could not but be well pleaſed with the ſpirit and learning he had 
it ſhewn in regard to the rights and privileges of the clergy 1 in their 
[ legillative capacity; and, no doubt, it was by his grace's encou— 
ragement, that he formed and carried on his more comprehenlive 
icheme of ail the legal duties and rights of the clergy in general, 
which was publiſhed under the title of“ Codex Juris Eccleſiaſtici 
Anglicani, 1711,” folio. 

Jeniſon dying Dec. 14, 1715, Wake, biſhop of Linas. ſuc- 
ceeded him; and Gibſon fucceeded him in the ſee of Lincoln. 
After this advancement, he went on indefatigably, in defence of 
the government and dilcipline of the church of England: and on 
the death of Robinſon in 1720, was promoted to the biſhopric of 
London. | 

He publithed ſeveral other picces, and having made free with his 
conſtitution by incredible induſtry, died Sept. 6, 1748, aged 79. 
His 3 was married, and left ſeveral children of each lex, 


who were all handlomely provided for by him. 
3 


GIBSON (RIcuARp), commonly called the Dwarf, was an 
eminent Englich painter, in the time of Sir Peter Lely, to hefe 
manner he devoted himſelf, and whoſe pictures he copied to admi- 
ration. Ile was origin: ally ſervant to a lady at Mortlake, who 
obſerving, that his genius led him to painting, put him to De 
Cleyn to be inſtructed in the rudiments of that art. De Cleyn 
was maſter of the tapeſtry-works at Mortlake, and famous for the 
cuts which he deſigned for ſome of Ogilby's things, and for Sandys's 
tranſlation of Ovid. Gibſon's paintings in water- colours were well | 
eltcemed ; but the copies he made ot Lely's portraits, gained him 1 
the greateſt reputation. He was greatly in favour with Charles J. | 
to whom he was page of the T ; and he alſo drew Oliver 
Cromwell ſeveral times. He had the honour to inſtruct in drawing 
queen Mary and queen Anne, when they were princeſſes; and he 
went over to Holland to wait on the former for that purpoſe. He 
was himſelf a dwarf; and he married one Mrs. Anne Shepherd, 
who was alſo a dwarf. Charles I. was pleaſed, out of curiolity 
or pleaſantry, to honour their marriage with his preſence, and to 
give the bride. They had, however, nine children, five of which 
attained to maturity, and were well⸗ 25 portioned to the uſual 
ſtandard of mankind. To recompente the thortnels of their 
ſtature, nature gave them an equ!z jvalcnt in length of days; for 
Gibſon died in Covent. 3 in his 75th year; and his wile, 


ſurviving him almoſt 20 years, died in 1709, aged 89. 
—_—  — —— ———— — 


GIBSON (WirTlau), nephew to Richard, was e in 
the art of painting both by hin and Sir Peter Lely, and became 
alſo eminent. His excellence, like his uncle's, lay in copying 
alter Sir Peter Lely; although he was a good limner, and drew 

portrait 8 
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ortraits for perſons of the firſt rank, His great induſtry was 
much to be commended, not only for purchaſing Sir Pgter Lely's 
collection after his death, but likewiſe for procuring from beyond 
ſea a great variety of valuable things 1 in their kind ; infomuch, that 
his collection of prints and drawings, was not inferior to any 
perſon's of his time. He died of a lethargy | in 1702, aged 58. 
— — 

GIBSON (Enward), kinſman to Richard, was inſtructed by 
him, and firſt painted portraits in oil; but afterwards finding more 
_ encouragement in crayons, and his genius lying that way, he applied 
himſelf to them. He was in the way of becoming a maſter, but 


dicd when he was young. 
—— — 


 GIFANIUS (HusBtRTus, or OBERTUS), a learned critic and 
great civilian, was born at Buren in Guelderland in 1534. He 
{tudied at Louvain and at Paris, and was the firſt who erected the 
library of the German nation at Orleans. He took the degree of 
doctor of civil law there, in 1367; and went from thence to Italy 
in the retinue of the French ambaſſador. Afterwards he removed 
to Germany, where he taught the civil law with high repute. He 
taught it firſt at Straſburg, where he was likewiſe profeſſor of 
philoſophy ; then in the univerſity of Altdorf, and at laſt at Ingold- 
ſtadt. He forſook the Proteſtant religion to embrace the Roman- 
Catholic. He was invited to the imperial court, and honoured 
with the office of counſellor to the emperor Rodolph. He died at 
Prague in 1604 or 1609. Belides notes and comments upon 
authors of antiquity, he wrote ſeveral pieces relating to civil law; 
and was on all hands allowed to be a very great, though, as it 
ſhould ſeem, not a very good man. 

He was a very avaricious man, and he has been accuſed of a 
notorious breach of truſt, with regard to the MSS. of Fruterius. 
Fruterius was a great genius, and had collected a quantity of 
critical obſervations ; but died at Paris in 1566, when he was only 
2:. Heleft them to Gifanius to be publiſhed, who atted fraudu- 
lently, and ſuppreſſed them as far as he was able. He was charged 
with plagiariſm, and had quarrels with Lambin upon this head. 


GIFFORD (ANDREW), D. D. be of Emanuel, and grandſon 
of Andrew Gifford, was born Augult 17, 1700; and educated at 
Tewkſbury in Glouceſterſhire, under the Rev. Mr. Jones, author 
of the © Hiſtory of the Canon of Scripture.” He finiſhed his 
ſtudies under the famous Dr. Ward. Mr. Gifford was baptized, 
joined to his father's church at Bril tol, and diſmilled thence to the 
Baptiſt Church mecting in Devonſhire-Square, London, fome time 
e Fab 23, 1723. In 1723, the people at Nottingham en- 
Joyed his labours, perhaps the very firlt of them; being at this 
time very popular, Afterwards he was invited to London, and 
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was ordained, Feb. 5, 1729-30. In the firſt parts of his miniſtry, 
it was his practice to write, and (it is believed) to read, a conſidera- 
ble part of his ſermons; but afterwards, when his abilities were 
enlarged, and his ſphere of action became more extenſive, he 
delivered his previous meditations without notes; and, upon the 
whole, thought, aiter many years experience, that this was the belt 
method of preaching, His intimacy with Sir Richard Ellys, bart. 
the learned author of Fortuita Sacra,” conſiſting of critical notes 
upon certain texts of ſcripture, commenced about 1731, when he 
became his chaplain, taking the lead in family worſhip, eſpecially 
in morning and evening prayer. Sir Richard, who was one of the 


heartieſt friends Mr. Gifford ever had amongſt the Proteſtant Dil. 


ſenters, continued him in his office till his death, and his lady did 
fo afterwards, making han an annual preſent of forty guincas, till 
about the year 1745, when ſhe was married again. A ſermon of 
his, preached and printed in the year 1734, occaſioned by the 
high wind in 1703, 1s very reſpectfully dedicated to this great and 

ood man. In 1754, he was preſented with a diploma, creating 
fim D. D. (from the Mariſchal- College at Aberdeen, whence Dr. 
Gill recei ved his about fix ycars before). He had a particular 
delight in antiquitics. He was a member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and was appointed aſlitiant librarian at the Britiſh Muſeum 
in 1757. 

As a miniſter of the Goſpel, he was lively and evangelical. He 
was maſter of the pathetic, and perſuaſion dwelt on his lips. The 
Jaſt time he adminiſtered the Lord's-Supper, June 6, 1784, he 
went to the table very weak and low, and was not able to pour out 
the wine. On the next-evening, June 7, he preached a ſermon to 


the Friendly-Soctety winch met at Hagle-Street; converſed very 


freely with ſome of the members of the lociety, and then parted 
from them, ſaying with a cheerful voice, “ Farewell.” This was 
the laſt time he was ever in the meeting. Affectionately addreſſing 
himfelt to thoſe who were around him, he placidly departed this 
life, June 19, in the 84th year of his age. He had two ſons by 
his firlt wife, Martha Ware, and one by his ſecond wife, Grace 
Paynter; all thele died in their infancy; and in the doctor's death, 
aſter a very long line of reſpectable deſcent, the name of Gifford 
{in his family) died; but he hived in the affectionate remembrance 
of his congregation, and in the Baptiſt Academy at Briſtol, after- 
wards under the care of the rev. Mears. Evans and Newton, where 
the doctor cauſed an elegant room to be erected, called Gifford's 
Mufeum, in which were depofited his books, pictures, and manu— 
ſcripts, with a vait variety of Saria &c. He was buried, 
agreenble to his own detiie, very carly in che morning, in the 


buria] ground of Bunhill-Fictds, 
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GILBERT (WILLIAM), a learned phyſician, who firſt diſco- 
vered feveral of the properties of the loadſtone, was born at 
Colcheſter, where his father was recorder, in 1540; and, after an 

education at the grammar-ſchool, was ſent to Cambridge. Having 
ſtudied phyſic there for ſome time, he travelled abroad for his 
further improvement ; and, in one of the foreign univerſities, had 
the degree conferred upon him of M. D. He returned to England 
with a conſiderable reputation for his learning in general, and had 
eſpecially the character of being deeply {killed in philoſophy and 
chemiltry; and refolving to make his knowledge uſeful to his 
country by practiling in his faculty, he preſented himſelf a candi- 
date to the college of phyſicians in London, and was elected a 
fellow of that ſociety about 1373. Thus every way qualified for 
it, he prattiſed in this metropolis with great ſucceſs and applauſe ;_ 
which being obſerved by queen Elizabeth, whoſe talent it was to 
diſtinguiſh perſons of ſuperior merit, ſhe ſent for him to court, 
and appointed him her phyſician in ordinary ; and gave him, befides, 
an annual penſion to encourage him in his ſtudies. In theſe, as 
much as his extenſive buſineſs in his profeſſion would give him 
leave, he applied himſelf chiefly to conlider and examine the 
various properties of the loadſtone; and proceeding in the experi- 
mental way, a method not much uſed at that time, he diſcovered 
and eſtabliſhed ſeveral qualities of it not obſerved before. This 
occaſioned much diſcourſe ; and ſpreading his fame into foreign 
countries, great expectations were raiſed from his treatiſe on that 
ſubject, which were abundantly fulfilled when it appeared in public 
in 1600, under the following title, De Magnete, magneticiſque 
Corporibus & de Magno Magnete tellure, Phyſiologia nova.“ In 
this piece our author thews the uſe of the declination of the magnet, 
which had been diſcovered by Norman in finding out the Jatitude, 
for which purpoſe alſo he contrived two inſtruments for the fea. 
This invention was publiſhed by "Thomas Blondeville in a book 

entitled. Theoriques of the Planets, together with the making 
of two Inſtruments for Scamen, for finding ont the Latitude with- 
out Sun, Moon, or Stars, invented by Dr. Gilbert, 1624.” But 
the hopes from this property, however promiſing at firſt, have by a 
longer experience been found to be deceitful. 

After the demiſe of Elizabeth, the doctor was continued as 
chief phyſician to James I. but he enjoyed that honour only a ſhort 
time, paying his lait debt to nature, Nov. go, 1603. His corpſe 
was interred in Trinity-Church at Colcheſter, where he was born, 
and where there is a handſome monument raiſed to his memory. 

Beſides his principal work printed in his lite-time, he left another 
treatiſe in MS. which coming into the hands of Sir William 
Boſwell, was from that copy printed at Amſterdam, iu 1651, 4to. 
under this title, „De mundt noftro ſablunari Philoſophia nova.“ 
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GILDON (CHARLES), an Engliſh critic, was born at Gilling- 
ham in Dorſetthire, about 1666: his father was a member of 
Gray's-Inn, and had ſuffered much by his adherence to Charles I. 
Gildon had the firſt rudiments of his education at the place of his 
nativity, whence his relations, who were Roman- Catholics, ſent him 
to the Engliſh college at Doway, with a deſign to make him a prieſt : 
but, after ſome time, he found his inclinations tending another way. 
He returned to England in 1685 ; and as foon as he was grown up, 
and capable of enjoying the pleaſures of life, falſely ſo called, he 
came to London. Here he ſpent the greateſt part of his paternal 
eſtate; and, to crown his other imprudences, married a woman 
with no fortune at the age of 29. Burig the reign of James II. 
he employed himſelf in reading the controverſies of thoſe times; 
and declared, that it coſt him above ſeven years ſtudy, before he 
could overcome the prejudices of his education. Neceſſity con- 
ſtraining him, as he himſelf owns, he made his firſt attempt in the 
dramatic way in his 23d year; and, at Jength; produced three 
plays; none of which, however, had any ſucceſs. He was the 
author of many other things, as Letters, Eilays, Poems, &c. and, 
as he affected criticiſin above all things, publiſhed ſeveral works 
in that way. Among the reſt, were“ The Complete Art of 
Poetry,” and «The Laws of Poetry, as laid down by the Duke 
of Buckingham in his Eflay on Poetry, by the Earl of Roſcom- 
mon in his Effay on Tranflated Veiſe, aud by Lord Landidown 
on unnatural Flights in Poetry, illuttrated and explained.” He 
Was alſo an author in the religious or philoſophical way, and pub- 
. liſhed in 1705, © The Deiſt's Manual, or Rational Inquiry into 
the Chriſtian Religion, with ſome Animadverſions on Hobbes, 
Spinoza, The Oracles of Reaſon, Second Thoughts, &c.“ as he 
had in 1695, publiihed, « The Miſcellaneous Works of Charles 
Blount, Eſq. to which he had preiixed the Lite of that Gentleman, 
together with an Account. and Vindication of his Death.” He 
alſo wrote an Englith Grammar. Gildon died Jan. 12, 1723; he 
had been concerned in ſome plot againſt Pope, which procured him 
a place in the Dunciad. 


. 


GILPIN (BERNARD), an Engliſh divine, was deſcended from 
an ancient family in Weſtmoreland, and born at Kentmire in that 
county, 1517. After paſling through a grammar-ſchool, he was 
ſent to Ox ford, and admitted a ſcholar on the foundation of Queen's- 
College in 1333. Here he ſtuck cloſe to his ſtudy, and made 
himſelf maſter of logic, philoſophy, the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
tongues; in which laſt he was inſtructed by Thomas Neale, then 
fellow of New-College, who afterwards became Hebrew profeſſor. 
March 1541, he proceeded M. A, having taken his degree of B. A. 
at the uſual term before. He was now alſo choſen fellow of his 
college, being much beloved for ſwectneſs of diſpoſition and 3 

155 tecte 
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fected ſincerity of manners. At the ſame time, his eminence for 

learning was ſuch, that he was choſen one of the firſt maſters to 

ſupply Chriſt-Church-College, after the deren of its founda- 
tion by Henry VIII. 

As he had been bred in the Roman-Catholic religion, fo he had 
continued hitherto ſteady to that church; and in defence thereof, 
while he reſided at Oxford, held a diſputation againſt Hooper, 
afterwards biſhop of Worceſter, and martyr for the Proteſtant 
faith. But in Edward VT's time being prevailed upon to diſpute 
with Peter Martyr, againſt ſome poſitions maintained by him in 
his divinity lecture at Oxford, and being ſtaggered a little therein, 
he began more ſeriouſly to read over the Scriptures and writings of 
the fathers, expecting to confirm himſelf in his opinions by ſtronger 
arguments: on the contrary, the reſult of his inquiries was the 
cooling of his zeal for Popery, and kindling a deſire towards the 
new religion: in which temper he applied for further inſtruction 
to Tonftall, biſhop of Durham, who was his mother's uncle. 
After this he conſulted other private friends, and at the ſame time, 
continuing his diligence in ſearching the Scriptures and the fathers, 
he began to obſerve many abuſes and ſome enormities in Popery, 
and to think reformation neceſſary. 

Whilſt he was going on in this courſe, having taken orders, he 
was over-ruled.by his friends to accept, againſt his will, the vica- 
rage of Norton in the dioceſe of Durham. This was in 1552 
and being a grant from Edward VI. before he went to reſide, he 
was appointed to preach before his majeſty, who was then at 
Greenwich. His ſermon was greatly approved, and recommended 
him to the notice of Sir Francis Ruſſel and Sir Robert Dudley, 
afterwards earls of Bedford and Leiceſter, and to ſecretary Cecil, 
afterwards lord-treaſurer Burleigh, who obtained for him the king's 
licence for a general preacher during his majeſty's life, which, 
however, happened to be not much above half a year after. 
Thus honoured, he repaired to his parith, but he ſoon grew un- 
ealy here: the, however reſolved he was againſt Popery, he was 
ſcarcely ſettled in ſome of his religious opinions; and he found 
the country overfpread with Popiſh doctrines, the errors of which 
he was unable to oppoſe. In this unhappy ſtate he applied to 
biſhop Tonſtall, then in the Tower; who adviſe him to provide 
a truſty curate for his pariſh, and ſpend a year or two abroad, in 
converſing with ſome of the moſt eminent prefeitors on both ſides 
the queſtion. The propoſal to travel was quite agreeable to Gilpin ; 
who, after reſigning his living, from a ſcruple of conſcience, ſet 
out for London, to receive the bithop's laſt orders, and cinbark. 
The biſhop promiſed to ſupport him abroad ; and at Parting put 
into his hands a treatiſe upon the Euchariſt, which the times not 
ſuiting to be printed here, he delired m' ight be done under his in- 
ſpection at Paris. With this charge he embarked for Holland, 
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and on landing, went immediately to Malin to viſit his brother 
George, who was then a {tudent there. After a few weeks he 
| went to Louvain, which he pitched on for his reſidence; pro- 
| poling to make occaſional excurſions to Antwerp, Ghent, Bruſſels, 
and other places in the Netherlands. Gilpin made the beſt uſe 
| of his time, and ſoon began to have juſter notions of, and greater 
| ſatisfaction in, the doctrine of the Reformed, when he was alarmed 
with the news of Edward's death, and the acceſſion of Mary to 
the throne. However, this bad news came attended with an agree- 
able account of biſhop Tonſtall's releaſe from the Tower, and re- 
c{tabliſhment in his biſhopric : but the conſequence of this was 
| not ſo agreeable ; for afterwards hg received a letter from his bro- ' 
| ther George, inviting him to Antwerp upon a matter of great im- 
 -- portance. Coming thither, he found that the buſineſs was a 
| requeſt of the biſhop's, to perſuade him to accept of a living of 
| conſiderable value, which was become vacant in his diocefe, 
George uſcd all his endeavours for the purpoſe, but in vain; Ber- 
nard was too well pleaſed with his preſent ſituation to think of a 
change, and excuſed himſelf to his patron on the ſame ſcruple of 
conſcience as before, againit taking the profits while another did 
the duty. Meanwhile, he was greatly affected with the misfor- 
tune of the Englith exiles from queen Mary's perſecution; and 
not a little pleaſed to find, that though unable perſonally to alliſt 
them, yet his large acquaintance in the country furniſhed him with 
the means of ſerving many of them by recommendations. He had 
been now two years in Flanders, and made himſelf maiter of the 
' controverly, as it was there handled. He left Louvain, therefore, 
and went to Paris, where his firit care was to print his patron's 
book; which he performed entirely to his Jordthip's ſatisfaction 
this ſame year 1554, and received his thanks for it. 
Aſter three years abſence, Gilpin returned to England in 1556, 
a little before the death of queen Mary; and ſoon after received 
| from his uncle the archdeaconry of Durham, to which the rect:ry 
' | of Ealington was annexed, He immediately repaired to his pariſh; 
where, notwithitanding the perſecution, which was then in its 
height, he preached boldy againſt the vices, errors, and corruptions 
of the times, eſpecially in the clergy. This was infallibly to draw 
vengence upon himſelf; and, accordingly, a charge conſiſting of 
thuricen articles was drawn up agaiu{t him, and preſented in form 
to the biſhop; but Tonſtall found a method of diſmiſſing the cauſe 
in ſuch a manner, as to protect his nephew, without endangering 
himfelf. The malice of his enemies could not, however, reſt: 
his character, at leait, was in their power; and they created him 
ſo much trouble, that not able to undergo the fatigue of both his 
places, he begged leave of the biſhop to reſign either the archdea- 
conry or his pariſh ; and the rich living of Houghton le Spring be- 
coming vacant, the billkop preſented him to it, on his reſignation 
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of the archdeaconry. He now lived retired, and gave no imme- 
diate offence to the clergy ; the experience he had of their temper, 
made him more cautious not to-provoke them. Notwithſtanding, 
he was ſoon formally accuſed to the biſhop a ſecond time; and 
again protected by him. His enemies enraged at this ſecond defeat, 
delated him to Bonner, biſhop of London, who being the reverſe 
of Tonltall, immediately gave orders to apprehend him. Gilpin 
hack no ſooner notice of it, but, being no ſtranger to this prelate's 
BURNING zeal, he prepared for martyrdom ; and commanding his 
houſe-{teward to provide him a long garment, that he might go the 
more comely to the ſtake, he ſet out tor London. It is faid, that 
he happened to break his leg in the journcy, which delayed him; 


be that as it may, it is certain, that the news of queen Mary's 


death met him on the road, which proved his delivery. 
Upon his return to Houghton, he was received by his pariſhioners 
with the {incerelt joy; and though he ſoon after loſt his patron, 


biſhop Tonſtall, yet he quickly experienced, that worth like his 


could never be left friendleſs. When the Popiſh bithops were de- 
prived, the earl of Bedford recommended him to the queen for the 
biſhopric of Carliſle; and took care, that a conge d' elire ſhould 
be ſent down to the dean and chapter for that purpoſe : but Mr. 
Gilpin declined this promotion. He retuſed allo an offer the fol- 
lowing year, which ſcems to have been more to his taſte. Queen 
Elizabeth, at her acceſſion to the throne, had procured one Dr. 
Francis, a Proteſtant phylician, to be choſen provoſt of Queen's- 
College. Francis was received with great reluctance by the fel- 
lows, who were attached to Popery ; and, finding his ſituation 
uneaſy among them, determined to reſign, and made an offer of 
the place to Gilpin. But though he loved the univerſity well, and 
this college in particular, of Which he had been fellow, and was 
aſſured likewiſe, that the preſent fellows had a very great eſteem 
for him; yet all was not able to move him from his parſonape. 
Here he ſpent the remainder of, his days; abounding in hoſpi- 
tality, charity, and all good works. Towards the latter part of 
his lite, his health was much impaired; and there happened a very 
unfortunate affair, which entirely deſtroyed it. As he was croſſing 
the market place at Durham, an ox ran at him, and threw him 
down with ſuch violence, that it was imagined he had received his 
death's wofind, He lay long confined ; and though he got abroad 
again, he never recovered even the little ſtrength he had before, 
and continued lame as long as lived. He died in 1563, in his 
| both year. | 
: £ — — 
 GIORGIONE, fo called from his noble and comely aſpect, 
was an illuſtrious painter, and born at Caſtel Franco in i reviiano, 
a province in the ſtate of Venice, in 1478. Though he was but 
ot an indifferent parentage, yet he had a fine genius and a large 
| lout. 
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ſoul. | He was bred up in Venice, and firſt applied himſelf to 
muſic ; in which he had ſo excellent a talent, that he became 
famous tor ſinging and playing on the Jute, After this, he devoted 
hunſelf to painting, and received his firſt inſtructions from Gio- 
vannt Bellino ; but having afterwards ſtudied the works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, he ſoon arrived at a manner of painting ſuperior to them 
both. Giorgione exceiled both in hiſtory and portraits. The 
greateſt of his performances is at Venice; but he worked much out 
of Venice, at Caſtel Franco and Trevifino-: and many of his 
eces were bought up and carried to foreign parts, to ſhew that 
Hola alohe had not the mo of painting. Some ſculptors in 
his time took occaſion to praiſe ſculpture beyond painting, becauſe 
one might walk round a picce of ſculpture, and view it on all 
ſides; whereas a piece of painting could never repreſent but one 


fide of a body at once. Giorgione hearing this, ſaid, that they were 


extremely miltaken ; for that he would undertake to do a piece of 
painting, which ſhould ſhew the fore and hind parts, and the two 
lides, without putting ſpectators to the trouble of going round it, 


as ſculptors are to view a ſtatue: OE he drew the picture of 


a young man naked, ſhewing his back and ſhoulders, with a 
fountain of clear water at his feet, in which there appeared by 
reflection all his fore parts : : on the left fide of him, he placed a 
bright ſhining armour, which he ſeemed to have put off, and in 
the luſtre of that all the left ſide was ſeen in profile: and on his 
right he placed a large Jooking-glals, which reflected his right tide 
to view. 2) 

It being too common for men who excel in the fine arts to be 
fubjc# to the amorous paltion, Giorgione was not exempt from 
it. He tell extremely in love with a young beauty at Venice, who 
was no leſs charmed with him, and ſubmitted to be his ares. 


She fell ill of the Pe] _ not oy. it to be ſo, admitted 


GIOSE PPINO, an eminent painter, ſo called by contraction 
from Gioſeppe d' Arhino, a town of Naples, where he was born 
in 1560. His father was an ordinary painter, who did buſineſs 
for the country people : : but he, being carried to Rome very young, 
and employed by fome painters then at work in the Vatican to 


grind their colours, toon made himſelf maſter of the elements of 


defign, and by degrees grew very famous. Having a great deal 
of wit and genius, he became a favourite with the popes and car- 
dinals, who found him buſineſs enough. He has the character 
of a flonid invention, a ready hand, and a good ſpirit, in all his 
works; but yet, having no {ure foundation in the ſtudy of nature, 
or the rules ot art, ol: building only upon fantaſtical ideas formed 


in his own head, he has run himſelf into a multitude of errors, 
and 
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and been guilty of many extravagances neceſſarily attending thoſe 
who have no better a guide than their own capricious fancy. He 
died at Rome in 1640, aged Qo, | 
— | 
GIOTTO, an eminent painter, ſculptor, and architect, was 
born in 1276, at a little village near Florence, of parents who 
were plain country people. When a boy, he was ſent out to keep 
theep in the fields; and, having a natural inclination for deſign, he 
uſed to amuſe himſelf with drawing them after the life upon 
ſand, in the beſt manner he could. Cimabue travelling once that 
way, found him at this work, and thence conceived fo good an 
opinion of his genius for painting, that he prevailed with his father 
to let him go to Florence, and be brought up under him. He 
had not applied himſelf long to deſigning, before he began to ſhake 
off the ſtiffneſs of the Grecian maſters. He attempted likewiſe to 
draw after the liſe, and to expreſs the different paſſions of the 
mind; but could not come up to the livelineſs of the eyes, the 
_ tenderneſs of the fleſh, or the ſtrength of the muſcles in naked 
figures. What he did, however, had not been done in 200 years 
before, at leaſt with any ſkill equal to his. Giotto's reputation 
was extended far and near, inſomuch, that pope Benedict IX. lent 
a gentleman of his court into "Luſcany, to ſee what fort of a man 
he was; and withal to bring him a deſign from each of the Floren- 
tine painters, being deſirous to have ſome notion of their ſkill and 
capacities. When he came to Giotto, he told him of the pope's 
intentions, which were to employ him in St. Peter's-Church at 
Rome; and delired him to fend fome piece of deſign by him to his 
holineſs. Giotto, who was a pleaſant ready man, took a ſheet of 
white paper, and ſetting his arm cloſe to his hip to keep it ſteady, 
he drew with one ſtroke of the pencil a circle ſo round and ſo equal, 
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that „round as Giotto's O,“ afterwards became proverbial. 1 hen 4 
preſenting it to the gentleman, he told him ſmiling, that © there 1 5 
was a piece of deſign, which he might carry to his holineſs.“ an 
The pope, who underſtood ſomething of painting, eaſily compre- ni 
hended by this, how much Giotto in ſtrength of deſign excelled 1 
all the other painters of his time; and accordingly ſent for him to 133 
Rome, and employed him. Pope Benedict being dead, Clement a 


— — 


V. ſucceeded him, and transferred the papal court to Avignon; 
whither, likewiſe, Giotto was obliged to go. After ſome ſtay 
there, having perfectly ſatisfied the pope by many fine ſpecimens of 
his art. he was by him largely rewarded, and returned to Florence 
full of riches and honour in 1316. He was ſoon called to Padua, 
where he painted a new-built chapel very curiouſly; went from 
thence to Verona, and then to Ferrara. At the tame time the 
poct Dante, hearing that Giotto was at Ferrara, and being himſelf 
then in exile at Ravenna, got him over to Ravenna, where he 
wrought ſeveral things; and perhaps it might be here _ he 
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drew Dante's picture, though the friendſhip between the poet and 
the painter was previous to this. In 1322, he was again invited 


abroad by Caſtruccio Caſtrucani, lord of Luca; and, after that, 


by Robert king of Naples. Giotto painted many things at Naples, 
and chiefly the chapel, where the king was fo pleaſed with him, 
that he uſed very often to go and fit by him while he was at 
work : for Giotto was a man of pleaſant converſation and wit, as 
well as ready with his pencil. He returned from Naples to Rome, 
and from Rome to Florence, leaving monuments of his art in 
almoſt every place he paſſed through. The number of his works is 
ſo great, that it would be en: dlels to recount them. His death 
happened in 1336: and the city of Florence erected a ſtatue in 


marble over his tomb. 
— — 


GIRALDI (Lit10 GrrGoORIO), in Latin Ge an inge- 
nious critic, and one of the moſt learned men modern Italy has 
produces, was born at Ferrara in 1479, of an ancient and reputa- 
ble family. He learned the Latin tongue and polite literature 
under Baptiſt Guarini ; and aſterwards the Greek at Milan under 
Demetrius Chalcondyles. He retired into the neighbourhood of 


Albert Picus, prince of Carpi, and of John Francis Picus, prince 


of Nirandula; and, having by their means acceſs to a large and 
well-furnithed library, he applied himſelf intenſely to ſtudy. Then 
he went to Modena, and thence to Rome: in which city he was, 
when it was plundered by the ſoldiers of Charles V. in 1327. He 
loſt all he had in the gencral ruin; and, what was worſe even than 


this, he loſt ſoon after his patron cardinal Rangont, with whom he 


had lived ſome time. He was then obliged to ſheiter himſelf in 


the houſe of the prince of Mirandula, not the great Picus, but a 
relation of the ſame name; but he had the misfortune to loſe this 
friend and protector in 1533, when he was aſſaſſinated by a cabal, 
which his nephew was at the head of, Giraldi was at that time 
ſo afflicted with the gout, that he had great difficulty to ſave hiinſelf 
from the hands of the conſpirators ; after having loſt all which he 
had acquired, fince the facking of Rome. He then returned to his 
own country, and lived at Ferrara. The gout tormented him ſo 
for the {ix or feven laſt years of his life, that, as he ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf, he might be ſaid rather to breathe than to live. He was ſuch 

a ctipple i in his hands and feet, that he was incapable of doing the 
common neceſſaries of life, or even moving himſelf. Add o this 
dreadful ſtate and condition, that he fuffered extreme poverty. All 
this did not affect him fo, but that he made what uſe he could of 
intervals of caſe, to read, and even write: and many of his books 
were compoled in 1 thoſe intervals. le died at length of this dread- 
ful malady in 1532 ; and was interred in the cathedral of Ferrara; 
an epitaph, comp zoſed by himſclt, was neden upon his tomb. 
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His works conſiſt of ſeventeen productions, which were firſt 
printed ſeparately ; but afterwards collected and publiſhed in 2 
vols. folio, at Baſil in 1580, and at Leyden in 1696. The moit 
valued pieces among them are. Hiltoria de Deis Gentium,” — 
« Hiſtoriz Poetarum tam Græcorum quam Latinorum Dialogi 
decem, —and, “ Dialogi duo de Poetis noſtrorum temporum.” 

There is a work alſo by Giraldus, “ de annis & menſibus, 
cæteriſque temporis partibus, una cum Kalendario Romano & 
Græco, written with a view to the reformation of the calendar, 
which was afterwards effected by Pope Gregory XIII. about 1582. 
There are likewiſe among his works a few poems, the principal 
of which is entitled, © Epiſtola in qua agitur de incommodis, que 
in direptione Urbana paſſus eſt; ubi item ett quaſi catalogus ſuorum, 
amicorum Poetarum, & defleatur interitus Herculis Cardinalis 
Rangonis.” The higheſt elogies have been beſtowed upon Giraldus, 
by authors of the firſt name. 


2 
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GIRALDI (Joan BAPTIST CinT10), an Italian poet, of the 
ſame family with Lilio Giraldi, was born at Ferrara in 1504. His 
father, being a man of letters, took great care of his education; 
and placed him under Cælio Calcagnini, to ſtudy the languages and 
philoſophy. He made an uncommon progreſs,” and then applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of phylic : in which faculty he was afterwards 
a doctor. He mult have been a very ſurpriling perſon; for he was 
pitched upon, at twenty-one years of age, to read public lectures 
at Ferrara upon phyſic and polite literature. In 1542, the duke 
of Ferrara made him his ſecretary ; which office he held till the 
death of that prince in 1558. He was continued in 1t by his ſuc- 
ceſſor: but envy having done him ſome ill offices with his maſter, 

be was obliged to quit the court. He left the city at the fame time, 
and removed with his family to Mondovi in Piedmont ; where 
he taught the Belles Lettres publicly for three years. Then he went 
to Turin; but the air there not agreeing with his conſtitution, he 
accepted the proteflorſhip of rhetoric at Pavia; which the ſenate 
of Milan, hearing of his being about to remove, and apprized of 
his great merit, freely offered him. This poſt he filled with great 
repute; and afterwards obtained a place in the academy of that 
town. [t was here he got the name of Cintio, which he retained 
ever after, and put in the title-page of his books. "The gout, 
which was hereditary in his family, beginning to attack him 
. ſeverely, he returned to Ferrara; thinking that his native air might 
afford him ſome relicf, But he was hardly ſettled here, when he 
grew extremely ill; and, after languiſhing about three months, 
died in 1573. | | 
His works are all written in Italian, except ſome orations, ſpoken 
upon extraordinary occaſione, in Latin. They conſiſt chiefly of 
tragedies: a collection of which was publithed at Venice in 1383, 
Vor. V. No. go. 21 | in 
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in 8 vo. by his ſon Celſo Giraldi; who, in his dedication to the 
duke of Ferrara, takes occaſion to obſerve, that he was the 
oungeſt of five ſons, and the only one who ſurvived his father. 
here are alſo ſome proſe works of Giraldi : one particularly upon 
comedy, tragedy, and other kinds of poetry, which was printed 
at Venice by himſelf in 1554, 4to. 
— — 
GIRALDUS (SILVESTER), a very learned and very eloquent 
man in his time, was born of noble parents, at the caſtle of Mai- 
narpir, near Pembroke in South-Wales, in 1145- Diſcovering 
an early inclination for the ſervice of the church, he was put to 
books; and his uncle, who was biſhop of St. David's, took ſpecial 
care of his education. When he had made a proper advancement, 
he was ſent to France, and ſtudied theology at Faris under Peter 
Comeſtor; for theology, it ſeems, was then in its moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate in that city. Having finiſhed his own purſuits, he thought 
himſelf capable of reading lectures to others; and accordingly did 
fo, upon the Belles Lettres and rhetoric in the Engliſh college there. 
He returned to England about 1172, and brought with him ſo high 
a reputation for learning and zeal for the church, that Richard, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the pope's legate, pitched upon him 
in 1175, to collect ſome neglected tithes, and foi ſome abuſes, 
in the principality of Wales. He was inveſted with an extraor- 
dinary commiſſion; and he exerted himſelf ſo vigorouſly, that, 
in the courſe of his progreſs, he ſuſpended an archdeacon for 
keeping a concubine. In 1176, the biſhop of St. David's dying, 
he was named with three others, to be preſented to the king, but 
declined it. The ſame year he went to Paris, in order to ſtudy 
the canon law. He ſpent three years upon it; and with ſo much 
ſucceſs, that he was offered the profeſſorſhip in the univerſity there: 
but refuſed to accept it, as deſigning to go to Bologna to perfect 
himſelf in that ſcience. He returned to England in 1180; and, in 
1184, became known to Henry II. who, moved with his great 
merit and abilities, ſent him the year after, as ſecretary, with his 
ſon, prince John, into Ireland. John returned with his army the 
ſame year; but Giraldus ſtayed ſome months longer in Ireland, to 
ſearch for antiquities, and to make a topography or deſcription of 
the iſle; for which purpoſe he travelled all over it, and did not paſs 
over to Wales till 1186. He afterwards ſpent ſome time in com- 
poling his own memoirs, and then went to Oxford ; where he 
employed three whole days in reciting them publicly. The 
biſhopric of St. David's becoming vacant in 1198, he was elected 
a ſecond time; but a diſpute aroſe about it, for the ſettling of 
which he himſelf went to Rome in 1200. He did not ſucceed, - 
having a rich competitor to vie with: for all things were then 
venal at Rome; as they were before, and have been ever ſince. 
He lived avore ſeventy years, and was the author of many works; 
| f e lome 
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ſome of which have been printed by Camden at Frankfort in 
16002, in folio, alſo by Wharton, and ſome remain in MS. 
: h 

GLAIN (N. SAINT), was born at Limoges about 1620, and 
retired into Holland for the ſake of profeſſing the Proteſtant religion. 
Arms and letters ſeem to have occupied him by turns ; for, after 
having ſerved the republic as a military captain, he worked for 
ſome, time at the Holland Gazette. The reading of Spinoza's 
book changed this zealous Proteſtant into as zealous an Atheiſt. 
He was ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed in favour of Spinoſiſm, that he thought 
he ſhould do a 3 to the public if he made it more acceſſible. 
With this view he tranſlated into French the famous © Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus”” of Spinoza; and publiſhed it, at firſt, under 
the title of“ La Clef du Sanctuaire, “ The Key of the Sanc- 
tuary,” The work making a great noiſe, he publiſhed it a ſecond 
time, in order to ſpread it further, with the title of““ Traité des 
Ceremonies ſuperſtiticuſes des Juifs.” And laſtly, in a third pub- 
lication, he entitled it,“ Reflexions curieuſes d'un efprit deſinte- 
reſſe ſur les matieres les plus importantes du Salut.“ This was 
printed at Cologne in 1678, 12mo. | 


GLANDORP (MaTTHI1As), a German phyſician, was born 
in 1595, at Cologne, where his father was a ſurgeon. His 
firſt application to letters was at Bremen ; whence he returned to 
Cologne, and devoted himſelf to ei phyſic, and ſur- 
gery. He ſtudied four years under Peter Holtzem, who was the 
elector's phyſician, and profeſſor in this city; and he learned the 
practical part of ſurgery from his father. To perfect himſelf 
in theſe ſciences, he went afterwards into Italy, and made ſome 
ſtay at Padua; where he greatly benefited himſelf by attending the 
lectures of Jerome Fabricius ab aquapendente, Adrian Spigelius, 
and Sanctorius. He was here made M. D. After having vilited 
the principal towns of Italy, he Teturned to his country in 1618, 
and ſettled at Bremen; where he practiſed phyſic and ſurgery 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that the archbithop of this place made him 
his phyſician in 1628. He was alſo made phyſician of the re- 
public of Bremen. The time of his death is not preciſely known; 
but the dedication. of his laſt work is dated Oct. 8, 162, fo that 
he could not be dead before, as ſome Journaliſts have aſſerted, 
though it is probable he was ſoon after. He publiſhed at Bremen, 
« Speculum Chirurgorum,“ in 1619; * Methodus Medendæ 
Paronychiæ, in 162g; Tractatus de Polypo Narium affectu 
raviſſimo, in 1628; and Gazophylacium Polypuſium Fon- 


8 


ticulorum & Setonum Reſeratum,” in 1633. It muſt needs ſug- 


geſt an high opinion of this young phyſician, that though he died 
a young man, yet his works thould be thought worthy of a repub- 
lication 100 years after in London, in 1729, 4to. when ſuch pro- 
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digious improvements have been made in philoſophy, phyſic, and 
ſciences of all kinds, of which he had not the benelit. 1 

GLANVIL (Joszyn), a diſtinguiſhed writer, was born in 
1636, at Plymouth in Devonſhire, where he probably received the 
firſt rudiments of his education, and was entered a batler of Exeter- 
College, Oxford, April 19, 1652 ; he was placed under Samuel 
Conant, an eminent tutor, and having made a good proficiency in 
his ſtudies, he proceeded B. A. Oct. 11, 16:5. The following 
year, he removed to Lincoln-College, probably upon ſome view 
of preferment. Taking the degree of M. A. June 29, 1658, he 
aſſumed the prieſtly office, and became chaplain to Francis Rouſe, 
Eſq. then made provoſt of Eton-College by Oliver Cromwell, and 
deſigned for one of his upper houſe [of Lords]. Had this patron 
lived a little longer, Glanvil's expectations would, no doubt, have 
been fully anſwered ; ſince he entirely complied with the principles 
of the then prevailing party, to whom his very prompt pen muſt 
needs have been ſerviceable. But Rouſe dying the ſame year, he 
returned to his college in Oxford, and purſued his ſtudies there 
during the ſubſequent diſtractions in the ſtate. About this time, 
he became acquainted with Mr. Richard Baxter, who entertained 
a great opinion of his genius, and continued his reſpect for him 
after the Reſtoration, when he renounced his principles. 


In 1661, he publiſhed, * The Vanity of Dogmatizing, or Con- 
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fidence in Opinions manifeſted, in a Diſcourſe of the Shortneſs 


and Uncertainty of our Knowledge and its Cauſes, with ſome Re- 
flections on Peripateticiſm, and an Apology for Philoſophy, 1661 


' Bvo. Thoſe meetings, which gave riſe to the Royal- Society, were 


much frequented at this time, and encouraged by learned men of 
all perſuaſions; fo that this ſmall diſcourſe introduced him to the 
knowledge of the literary world in a very favourable light. He had 
an opportunity of improving it by the weakneſs of an antagoniſt, 
whom he anfwered in an appendix to a piece called, © Scepſis 
Scientifica, or conſeſſed Ignorance the Way to Science, in an Eſſay 
on the Vanity of Dogmatizing, and confident Opinion, 1665,” 
4to. Our author dedicated this piece to the Royal-Society, in 
terms of the highelt reſpect for that inſtitution ; and the Society 
being then in a ſtate of infancy, and having many enemies, as 
might be expected in a new delign, which ſeemed to threaten the 
ruin of the old notional way of philoſophizing in the ſchools, the 
„ Scepſis'“ was preſented to the council by lord Brereton, at a 
meeting Dec. 7, 1664; when his lordſhip alſo propoſed the author 
for a member, and he was elected accordingly in that month. 

His orginal plan was firſt formed in the view of conforming to 
the re-eſtabl:i{ſhment of the church at the Reſtoration, in which 
ſpirit it was levelled againſt the dominant enthuſiaſm of the pre- 


ceding times; but that delign being rendered leſs neceſſary, by his 


majelty's 
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majeſty's much wiſhed- for return, was conſequently changed; and 
accordingly, he took orders in the church of England, and obtained 
the rectory of Winbuſh in Effex that year. The act of confor- 
mity taking place in 1662, by virtue of which the 5 of 
Frome-Selwood in Somerſetſhire became vacant, he was preſented 
to that living by Sir James Thynne. The ſame year, in defence 
of the doctrine of pre-exiſtence, he publiſhed his“ Lux Orien- 
taliss &c.”? 55 | 

In 1663, the houſe of John Mumpeſſon, of Tedworth in Wilt- 
ſhire, being diſturbed by the beating of a drum inviſibly every night, 
our author turned his. thoughts to that ſubject, and, in 1666, 


printed, in 3to. “ Some philoſophical Conſiderations, touching 
the Being of Witches and Witchcraft.” In this piece he defended 


the poſſibility of witchcraft, which drew him into a controverſy 
that ended only with his life : during the courſe of it, he propoſed 
to confirm his opinion by a collection of ſeveral narratives relating 


to it. He picked out no leſs than twenty-ſix modern relations, 


beſides that of Mr. Mumpeſſon's drummer. 

His defence of the Royal-Society procured him many friends, 
ſome of whom obtained for him the rectory of the Abbey-Church 
at Bath, into which he was inducted June the ſame year, 1666. 
From this time he fixed his reſidence in that city; and, continuing 
on all occaſions to teſtify his zeal for the new philoſophy, by ex- 
ploding Ariſtotle, he was defired to make a viſit to Mr. Robert 
Croſſe, vicar of Chew, near Pensford in Somerſetſhire, a great 
zealot for the old eſtabliſhed way of teaching in the ſchools. Our 
author accepted the invitation, and going to Pensford in 1077, 
happened to come into the room jult as the vicar was entertaining 
his company with the praiſes of Ariltotle and his philoſophy. After 
their frlt civilities were paid, he went on with his diſcourſe, and 
applying himſelf to Mr. Glanvil, treated the Royal-Society and 
modern philoſophers with ſome contempt. Glanvil, not expecting 
To ſudden an attack, was in ſome meaſure ſurpriſed, and did not 


anſwer with that quickneſs and facility as he otherwiſe might 


probably have done. But afterwards, both in converſation and 
by letters, he attacked his antagonilt's atſertion, that Ariſtotle had 
more advantages for knowledge than the Royal-Society, or all 
the preſent age had or could have, becauſe he did travel over all 
Alia. , 


Neither did Glanvil reſt the matter ſo, but laid the plan of a 


further defence of the Royal-Society; but bithop Sprat's hiſtory 
of it being then in the preſs, he waited to ſee how far that treatiſe 
ſhould anti-ipate his deſign. Upon its publication in 1067, finding 
there was room left for him, he purſued his reſolution; and printed 
his piece the following year, with this title, expreſſing both the 
motives of writing it, © Plus Ultra, or the Progreſs and Advance- 
ment of Knowledge lince the Days of Arittotle, in an Account 
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of ſome of the moſt remarkable late Improvements of practical 
uſcful Learning, to encourage Philoſophical Endeavours, occa- 
ſioned by a Conference with one of the notional Way, 1668,” 
12mo, In ſome parts of this piece he treated the Somerſetſhire 
vicar with rough raillery, which in return brought him into a very 
rude and ſcurrilous difpute with Henry Stubbs, phyſician at War— 
wick. Tn this petulant way, however, of managing the contro- 
verſy, Glanvil appeared equal, if not ſuperior to his opponents; 
at leaſt he had the laſt blow in it. But when Dr. Meric Caſaubon 
entered the liſts, and managed the argument with more candor and 
greater knowledge, he choſe to be filent; becauſe, not willing to 
appear in a controverſy with a perſon, as he ſays, of fame and 
learning, who had treated him with ſo much civility, and in a way 
fo different from that of his other affailantss While he was thus 
pleading the cauſe of the inſtitution in general, he ſhewed himſelf 
no unulefu] member in reſpect to the particular buſineſs of it. The 
ſociety having given out fome queries to be made about mines, our 
author communicated a paper in relation to thoſe: of Mendip- 
Hills, and fuch as reſpect the Bath, which was well received, 
ordered to be ropittered, and aiterwards printed in their tranſ- 
actions. | 

In the mean time he was far from neglecting the duties of his 
miniſterial function: he diſtingutthed himſelf ſo remarkably by his 
diſcourſes from the pulpit, that he was frequently deſired to preach 
upon public and extraordinary occaſtons, and ſeveral of theſe ſer- 
mons were printed in a collection after his death. He alſo wrote 
an * FEflay concerning Preaching,” tor the uſe of a young divine; 
to which he added, © A jcatonable Defence of Preaching, and the 

lain Way of it,” publithed in 1678, and the fame year he was 
collated by his majeſty to a prebend in the church of Worceſter. 
This promotion was procured by. the marquis of Worceſter, to 
whom his wife was ſomething related; and it was the eaſier ob- 
tained as he had been chaplain to the king ever ſince 1672: in 
which year he exchanged the vicarage of Frome for the rectory of 
Street, with the chapel of Walton annexed, in Somerſetſhire. 
This commodions exchange was ealtly compailed, ſince both the 
livings were in the patronage of Sir James Thynne. 

He publiched a great number of [ racts belides what have been 
mentioned. Fe died at Bath, Nov. 4, of the ſame year, about 
the age of 44- Mr. Joſeph Pleydal, archdeacon of Chicheſter, 
preached his funeral ſermon, when his corpſe was interred in his 
own parith church, where a decent monument and inſcription was 
afterwards dedicated to his memory by Margaret his widow, ſprung 
from the Selwins of Glouceſterthire. She was his ſecond wife; 
but he had no iſſue by either. | | 

Soon after his deceale, {eyeral of his fermons, and other pieces, 
were collected and publiſhed with the title of“ Some Diſcourſes, 

Sermons, 
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Sermons, and Remains, 1681,” 4to. by Dr. Henry Horneck, 


who tells us, that death ſnatched him away, when the learned 
World expected ſome of his greateſt attempts and enterprizes. 


GLISSON (Francis), an Engliſh phyſician, was ſon of 


William Gliſſon of Rampiſham in Dorſetſhire, and grandſon of 


Walter Gliſſon, of the city of Briſtol, Where he learned the firſt 
rudiments of his grammar is not known; but he was ſent after- 
wards to Caius-College in Cambridge, apparently with a view to 
phyſic. However, as the beſt foundation for it, he went through 
the academical courſes of logic and philoſophy, and proceeded in 
arts, wherein he took both degrees; and, being choſen fellow of 
his college, was incorporated M. A. at Oxford, Oct. 25, 1627. 
From this time, applying himſelf particularly to the ſtudy of 
medicine, he took his doctor's degree in that faculty at Cambridge, 
and was appointed regius profeſſor of phyſic there in the room of 
Dr. Ralph Winterton ; he held this poſt 30 years, that is, probably 
as long as he lived. But not chooſing to reſide conſtantly at Cam- 
bridge, he offered himſelf, and was admitted, candidate of the 
college of phyſicians, in 1634, and was ciected fellow Sept. 30, the 
enſuing year. | 

In the ſtudy of his art, he had always ſet the immortal Harvey 
before him as a pattern; and treading in his ſteps, he was diligent 
to improve phyſic, by anatomical diſſections and obſervations. 
The ſucceſs was anſwerable; he was appointed to read Dr. Edward 
Walls lecture, in 1639 3 and, in executing that office, made ſeveral 
new diſcoveries of principal nſe towards eſtabliſhing a rational 
practice of phyſic. He continued to diſcharge the duties of this 
place, till the breaking out of the civil wars, when he retired to 
Colcheſter, and followed the buſineſs of his profeſſion, with great 
repute in thoſe times of public confuſion, He was thus employed 
during the memorable ſiege and ſurrender of that city to the rebels, 
1648; and reſided there ſome time after. 

Amidſt his practice he ſtil] proſecuted the improvement of it, by 
anatomical reſearches: and in ihis way publiſh.d an account of the 


Tickets in 1630, wherein he ſhewed, how the viſcera of ſuch as 


had died of that diſorder were effected. This was the more 
curious, as the rickets had but then lately appeared; in England; 
being firſt diſcovered in the counties of Dorſet and Somerſet, about 
15 years before. In this treatiſe he had the affiſtance of two of 
his colleagues; and theſe, with other fellows of the college, join- 
ing in a requeſt to him to communicate to the public fome of his 
anatomical lectures which had been read before them, he drew 
thoſe up in a continued diſcourſe, and printed it with this title, 

« Anatomia Hepatis, Lond. 1654.“ | 
This brought him into the higheit eſteem among the faculty, 
and he was choſen one of the cletts of the college the year follow- 
SE Ing, 
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ing, and was afterwards preſident for ſeveral years. He publiſhed 
other pieces beſides thoſe already mentioned. The laſt of which 
was a *Treatife of the Stomach and Inteſtines,” printed at Am- 
{terdam in 1677, not long before his death, which happened that 
year, in the pariſh of St. Bride, London. He died much lamented, 
as a perſon to whoſe learned lucubrations and deep diſquiſitions in 
phyſic, not only Great-Britain, but remoter kingdoms, owe a par- 


ticular reſpect and veneration. 
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GLOVER (RIichAR D), was the ſon of Richard Glover, a 
Hamburgh merchant, in London, and was born in7St. Martin's- 
Lane, Cannon- Street, in the year 1712. He received the whole 
of his education under the Rev. Mr. Daniel Sanxay, at}Cheam- 
School, a place which he afterwards delighted to vilit ; and ſome- 
times attended at the anniverſary,. held of late years in London, 
where he ſeemed happy in relating his juvenile adventures. At 
this ſeminary he early diſtinguiſhed himſelf, particularly in the 


poetical line; and, amongſt other pieces, wrote a poem to the 


memory of Sir Iſaac Newton, prefixed to the view of that incom- 
parable author's philoſophy, publiſhed in 4t0. in 1728, by his 
intimate friend Dr. Pemberton. Conſidering this as the work of 
a ſchool-boy, it will excite no ſmall degree of ſurpriſe, as it poſ- 
ſeſſes more claims to applauſe, and requires fewer allowances for 
faults than productions of ſuch an age are always allowed. 
Though poſſeſſed of talents which were calculated to excel in 
the literary world, he was content to devote his attention to com- 
merce, and at a proper period commenced a Hamburgh merchant 
but though he acknowledged trade to be entitled to the principal, 
et he did not admit it to be the ſole object of his attention. He 
fl cultivated literature, and aſſociated with thoſe who were emi— 
nent in ſcience. One of his carlieſt friends was Matthew Green, 
the ingenious but obſcure author of ſome admirable poems, which, 
in 1737, after his death, were collected and publiſhed by Mr. 


Glover. | a ; 
On the 21ſt of May 1737, Mr, Glover married Miſs Nunn, 


with whom he received an handſome fortune; and in the ſame 


month publiſhed “ Leonidas, a poem, in 4to. which in this and 
the next year paſſed through three editions. In 1739, Mr. Glover 
publiſhed London: or, The Progreſs of Commerce,” 4to. and 
a ballad entitled“ Hoſier's Ghoſt.” Both theſe pieces ſeem to 
have been written with a view to incite the public to reſent the 
miſbehaviour of the Spaniards, and the latter had a very conſidera- 
ble effect. : | | 

The political diſſentions at this period raged with great violence, 
and more eſpecially in the metropolis. In the year 1739, Sir 
George Champion, who was next in rotation for the chief magiſ- 


tracy, had offended a majority of his conſtituents, by voting with 
the 
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the court party in the buſineſs of the Spaniſh Convention. U his 
determined them to ſet him aſide, and chooſe the next to him in 
ſeniority; accordingly Sir John Salter was choſen on Michaelmas- 
Day, and on this occalion Mr. Glover took a very active part. 
On the ſucceeding year the ſame refolution of the majority con- 
tinuing, Mr. Glover preſided at Vintners-Hall, Sept. 25, at a 
meeting of the Livery, to conſider of two proper perſons to be 
recommended to the Court of Aldermen, when it was reſolved to 
ſupport the nomination of Sir Robert Godſchall and George Heath- 
cote, Eſq. who being returned to the Court of Aldermen, the 
latter gentleman was choſen ; but he declining the office, another 
meeting of the Livery was held at Vintners-Hall, Oct. 13, when 
Mc. Glover again was called to the chair, and the aſſembly came 
to a reſolution to return Humphrey Parſons, Eſq. and Sir Robert 
Godſchall to the Court of Aldermen, who made choice of the 
former to fill the oftice. On the 19th of November, another 
meeting was held at Vintners-Hall, when Mr Glover pronounced 
an eulogium on Sir John Barnard, and adviſed the Livery to chooſe 
bim one of their repreſentatives, notwithſtanding his intention to 
reſign. On all theſe occaſions he acquitted himſelf in a very able 
manner. | | 

His talents for public ſpeaking, his knowledge of political 
affairs, and his information concerning trade and 6ommerce ſoon 
afterwards pointed him out to the merchants of London as a proper 
perſon to conduct their application to Parliament on the ſubject of the 
neglect of their trade. He accepted the office, and in ſumming up 
the evidence gave very {triking proofs of his oratorical powers. 
This ſpeech was pronounced ſan. 27, 1742, and was afterwards 
publiſhed under the title f A ſhort Account of the late Appli- 
cation to Parliament made by the Merchants of London upon the 
Neglect of their Trade; with the Subſlance of the Evidence 
thereupon, as ſummed up by Mr. Glover.” SVO. 1742. 

In the year 1744 died the ducheſs of Marlborough, and by her 
will left to Mr. Glover and Mr. Mallet, ;ool. each, to write the 
Hiſtory of the Duke of Marlborough's Lite. This bequelt never 
took place. It is ſuppoſed that Mr. Glover very early renounced 
his ſhare of it. 

About this period Mr. Glover withdrew a good deal from public 
notice, and lived a life of retirement. He had been unſucceſsful 
in his bulineſs, and with a very laudable delicacy had preferred an 
obſcure retreat to popular obſervation, until his affairs ſhould pus 
on a more proſperous appearance. - He had been honoured with the 
attention of Frederick prince of Wales, who once preſented him 
with a complete {et of the Claſſics, elegantly bound: and on his 
abſenting himſelf for ſome time on account of the embarraſſment 
in his circumſtances, ſent him, it is ſaid, 5ool. The prince died 
ic March 1751, and in May following Mr, Glover was once more 
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drawn from his retreat by the importunity of his friends, and ſtood 
candidate for the place of Chamberlain of London. It unfortu- 
nately happened that he did not declare himſelf until moſt of the 
Livery had engaged their votes. After a few days, finding that 
his antagoniſt gained ground upon the poll, he gave up the conteſt, 
on the 7th of May 1751, and on this occaſion made a ſpeech, 
which exhibited the feclings of a manly reſigned philoſophical 
mind, in unproſperous circumſtances, 

In 1753, Mr. Glover produced at Drury-Lane his tragedy of 
Boadicea, which was acted nine nights in the month of Decem- 
ber. Tt had the advantage of the performance of Mr. Garrick, 
Mr. Moſſop, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Pritchard. , : | 
In 1761, Mr. Glover publiſhed Medea, a tragedy, written on 
the Greek model, but it was not acted until 1767, when it ap- 
xeared for the firſt time on the {tage at Drury-Lane, for Mrs. 
Yatel's benefit, At the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, fortune, 
which had for many years neglected Mr. Glover, appears to have 
altered her condutt. In the parliament which was then called, he 
was choſen member for Weymouth, and continued to fit as ſuch 
until the diſſolution of it. He, about this time. intereſted himſelf 
about India affairs, at one of Mr. Sullivan's elections. 

The calamities ariſing from the wounds given to public credit, 

in June 1772, by the failure of the bank of Douglas, Heron, and 
Co. in Scotland, occaſioned Mr. Glover's taking a very active part 
in the ſettling thoſe complicated concerns, and in ſtopping the 
diſtreſs then ſo univerſally felt. : 
In 1773, he engaged on behalf of the Weſt-India merchants, in 
their application to parliament, and examined the witneſſes, and 
ſummed up the evidence, in the ſame maſterly manner he had done 
on former occaſions, For the aſſiſtance he afforded the merchants 
in this buſineſs, he was complimented by them with a ſervice of 
plate, of the value of gool. The {peech which he delivered in 
the houſe was in the ſame year printed. | 

After this, Mr. Glover retired to eaſe and independence, and 
wore out the remainder of his lite with dignity and honour. It is 
probable that he ſtill continued his attention to his muſe, as he left 
ſome tragedies and comedies behind him in manuſcript, After 
experiencing for ſome time the infirmities of age, he departed this 
life the 25th of November 1785. 

— — f 
- CMELIN (Dr. Samveri), profeſſor at Tubingen, and after- 
wards member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Peterſ- 
burg, commenced his travels in June 1768; and having traverſed 
the provinces of Moſcow, Voronetz, New Ruſſia, Azof, Calan, 
and Aſtracan, he viſited in 1770 and 1771, the different harbours 
of the Caſpian ; and examined with peculiar attention thoſe parts 
of the Perſian provinces which border upon that fea, of which he 


has 
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has given a circumſtantial account in the three volumes of his 
travels already publiſhed. Actuated by a zeal for extending his 
obſervations, he attempted to paſs through the Weſtern provinces 
of Perſia, which are in a perpetual ſtate of warfare, and infeſted 


fatigues of his long journey. Some of his papers had been ſent to 
Kiſlar during his impriſonment ; and the others were not without 
great difficulty reſcued from the hands of the barbarian who had 
detained him in captivity, The arrangement of theſe papers, 
which will form a fourth volume of his travels, was at firſt con- 
ſigned to the care of Guldenſtaedt, but upon his death has been 
transferred to the learned Pallas. | 

GNOSTICS, certain heretics of the ſecond century, fo called, 
from their pretending to extraordinary knowledge and illuminatioh, 
Their principles led them to a licentious and diflolute way of liv- 
ing : for they maintained, that it was not only lawful but com- 
mendable to give themſelves up to their appetites ; and accordingly, 
their practice was remarkably ſcandalous. The Gnoſtics are ſub- 
divided into ſeveral diſtinctions. They went alſo by ſeveral names. 
They had many apocryphal books, in which their principles were 
contained, as, The Revelations of Adam;“ „ The Hiſtory of 
| Noriah, Noah's Wite ;”” a great many books pretended to be writ- 
ten by Seth; “ The Prophecy of Batſuba; © The Goſpel of 
Perfection,“ which was ſtuffed with ſcandalous indecencies; © Eve's 
Goſpel;” * Philip's Goſpel ;”* © Mary's Queſtions and Lying- in; 
from which Epiphanius reports ſeveral ridiculous and flagitious 
things ; and many other goſpels, which they imputed to the N 
| 3A 2 | "of 
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It was ſuppoſed that this hereſy begun in the times of the Apoſtles, 
and that St. Paul alludes to them in 1 Tim. vi 20. and in leveral 
other places. They ſpread through a great part of Chrittendom, 
and laſted to almoſt the end of e tourth century. | 

GOADBY -(RoBeRT), carried on a very large and extenſive 
buſineſs as a printer and bookſeller, at Sherborne, in Dorſetſhire. 
Few men have been more generally known in the Weſt than he 
was, and few had more friends or more enemies His knowledge 
was conliderable, and he was well verſed in ſeveral languages. 
The Illuſtration of the Holy Sc:iptures”” is a bonk that has 
been very generally read, and widely c rculated. Netwithitanding 
its large ſize, three bulky volumes in folio, it has been perufed by 
many thouſands with great attention, and with real pleaſure and 
improvement. Mr. Goadby was the author and compiler of le- 
veral other uſeful publications. In particular, he publiſhed, both 
in folio and duodecimo, A Rational Catechiſm : or, The Prin- 
ciples of Religion drawn from the Mind itfclf.” He alſo compiled 
and printed an uſeful book, which ill health prevented his com— 
pleting, entitled.“ The Chriſtian's Inſtructor and Pocket- Com- 
panion, extracted from the Holy Scriptures ”” This had the good 
fortune to meet with the ayprobation of biſhop Sherlock, and was 
very well received by the public. In 1777, when the execution of 
Dr. Dodd made a great noiſe, he publiſhed a pamphlet, in which 
he endeavoured to prove, that the notion too generally entertained, 
that his fate was hard, on account of the character he bore, and 
tue many good qualities he poſſeſſed, was erroneous. 

Mr. Goadby was alfo the conduttor of ſeveral miſcellaneous and 
periodical publications, which, being fold extremely cheap, and 
very widely circulated, had a coniiderable good effect, and proved 
the means of diſſeminating a great deal ef uſeful knowledge among 
perſons whole opportunities of gaining information were few and 
ſcanty. His attachment to political liberty and the Engliſh conſti— 
tution was very conſpicuous on many occaſions. His weekly paper, 
entitled, © The Sherborne Mercury,” was uniformly conducted 

in a manner friendly to the liberties of Engliſhmen. Po the poor 
he was a conſtant and generous friend. Their diſtreſſes frequently 
engaged his attention, and were ſure to meet with a liberal relief. 
On ſome occaſions he brought upon himſelf a great deal of trouble 
by the zeal with which he pleaded their cauic. He died of an 
atrophy, Augult 12, 1778, aged fifty-ſeven, and was buried 1n 

the chnrch-yard of Oſborne, a ſmall village, ſituated about a mile 
from Sherborne, with an inſcription over his torabltone. 


— 
GODDARD (JON ATHAN), an Engliſh phyſician and chymiſt, 
and promoter of the Royal-Society, was the ſon of a rich ſhip- 
builder at Deptford, and born at Greenwich about 1617. Being 
| | induſtrious 
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induſtrious and of good parts, he made a quick progreſs in grammar- 
learning; and, at fifteen years of age was entered a commoner at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1632. He ſtaid at the univerſity about 
tour years, applying himſelf to phyſic; and then left it, without 
taking a degree, to travel abroad, as was then the cuſtom, for 
further improvement in his faculty. At his return, not being 
qualified, according to the ſtatutes, to proceed in phyſic at Oxford, 
he went to Cambridge, and took the degree of bachelor in that 
faculty, as a member of Chriſt— College; after which, intending 
to ſettle in London, without waiting for another degree, he en- 
gaged in a formal promiſe to obey the laws and ſtatutes of the 
College of Phyſicians there, Nov. 1640. Having by this means 
obtained a proper permiſſion, he entered into practice; but, however, 
being ſenſible of the advantage of being elected into the college, 
he took the firſt opportunity of ſuing for his doctor's degree at 
Cambridge, which he obtained as a member of Catharine-Hall, in 
1642: and was choſen fellow of the College of Phyſicians in 
1646. In the mean time, he had the prec ceding year engaged in 
another ſociety, for improving and cultivating experimental philo- 
ſophy. This ſociety uſually met at or near luis lodgings in Wood- 
Street, for the convenience of making experiments ; in which the 
doctor was very aſſiduous, as the reformation and improvement of 
phyſic was one principal branch of this deſign. In 1647, he was 
appointed lecturer in anatomy at the college: and it was from theſe 
lectures, that his reputation took its riſe. As he, with the reit of 
the aſſembly which met at his lodgings, had all along lided with 


the parliament, he was made head phyſician | in the army, and was 


taken, in that ſtation, by Cromwell, firſt to Ireland in 1649, aud 
then to Scotland the following year; and returned thence with 
his maſter, who after the battle of Worcelter, rode into London 
in trrumph, Sept. 12, 1651. He was appointed warden of Mer- 
ton-College, Oxon, Dec. gth following, and was incorporated 
M. D. of the nniverlity, Jan. 14th the ſame year. Cromwell was 
the chancellor; and returning to Scotland, in order to incorporate 
that kingdom into one commonwealth with England, he appointed 
our warden, together with four others, to act as his delegates in all 
matters relating to grants or diſpenſations that required. his alſent. 
This inſt rument bore date, Oct. 16, 1652. His powerful patron 
difſolving the long parliament, called a new one, named the little 
parliament, in 1653 ; wherein the warden of Merton fat fole re- 
preſentative of the univerſity, and was appointed one of the council 
of ſtate the ſame year. 

A ſeries of honours and favours beſtowed by the uſurper, whoſe 
intereſt he conſtantly promoted, could not fail of bringing him 
under the diſpleaſure ok Charles II who, preſently after his return, 
removed him from his wardenſhip, by a letter bearing date July , 
3660 and claiming the right of nomination, during the vacat 
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of the ſee of Canterbury, appointed another warden in a manner 
the moſt diſgraceful to our author. The new warden was Dr. Edw. 
Reynolds, then king's chaplain, and ſoon after biſhop of Norwich; 
who was appointed expreſsly as ſucceſſor to Sir Nathaniel Brent, 
no notice being taken of Dr. Goddard. Thus driven from Ox- 
ford, he removed to Greſham-College, where he had been choſen 
profeſſor of phyſic on Nov. 7, 1655. Here he continued to fre- 
quent thoſe meetings, which gave birth to the Royal-Socicty ; and, 
upon their eſtabliſhment by the Royal-Charter in 1669, was therein 
nominated one of the firſt council. At the ſame time he carried 
on his buſineſs as a phyſician, being continued a fellow of the 
college by their new charter in 1663. Upon the conflagration in 
1666, which conſumed the Old Exchange, our profeſſor with the 
reft of his brethen removed from Greſham, to make room for the 
merchants to carry on the public affairs of the city: which, how- 
ever, did not hinder him from going on with his ſervices both to 
natural philoſophy and phyſic. In this laſt, he was not only an 
able but a conſcientious practitioner ; for which reafon he con- 
tinuech ill to prepare his own medicines. He was fo fully per- 
ſuaded that this, no leſs than preſcribing them, was the phyſician's 
duty, that in 1668, whatever offence it might give the apothe- 
caries, he was not afraid to publith a treatiſe, recommending it to 
general uſe, which was received with applauſe : but as he found 
the propolal in it, attended with ſuch difficulties and diſconrage- 
ments as were likely to defeat it, he purſued that ſubject the follow- 
ing year, in“ A Diſcourſe ſetting forth the. unhappy Condition 
of the Practice of Phyſic in London, 1669, 4to. But this availed 
nothing, and when an attempt was made by the College of Phyſi— 
cans, in the fame view, thirty years afterwards, it met with no better 
ſucceſs. In 1671, he returned to his lodgings at Greſham-College, 
where he continued proſecuting improvements in philoſophy, till 
. his death, which was very ſudden. He uſed to mect a ſelect num- 
ber of friends at the Crown-Tavern in Bloomſbury, where they 
diſcourſed on philoſophic ſubjects, and in his return from thence 

in the evening of March 24, 1674, he was ſeized with an apo- 
plectic fit in Cheaptide, and dropped down dead. He was famous 


for feveral inventions. 
— —_— 


GODYAU (AxTtroxy), a French biſhop, was deſcended from 

2 good family at Dreux, and born in 1605. Being inclined to 
poetry from his youth, he applied himſelf to it ; and cultivated his 
genius in ſuch fort, that he made his fortune by it. He was but 
twenty-four when he became a member of that ſociety which met at 
the houſe of Mr. Conrart, to confer upon ſubjects of polite learn- 
ing, and to communicate their performances in that way. From 
this fociety cardinal Richelieu took the hint, and formed the refo- 
Juuon of eſtabliſhing the French academy for Belles Lettres; and 
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our author in a few years obtained the patronage of that powerful 
eccleſiaſtic. In bud, he was advanced to the biſhopric of Graſſe, 
which he afterwards relinquiſhed for that of Venice. He aſſiſted 
in ſeveral general aſſemblies of the clergy, held in the years 1645 
and 1655 ; wherein he vigorouſly maintained the _— of the 
_ epiſcopal order, and the ſyſtem of pure morality, againſt thoſe who 
oppoſed both. Theſe neceſſary abſences excepted, he conſtantly 
relidegl upon his diocefe, where he was perpetually employed in 
viſitations, preaching, reading, writing, or attending upon the ec- 
cleſiaſtical or temporal affairs of his biſhopric, till Eaſter-Day, 
April 17, 1671; when he was ſeized with a fit of an apoplexy, 
of which he died the 2 iſt. 

He was a very voluminous author, both in proſe and verſe; but 
it may ſuffice to mention one in each way, as only worth any notice. 
His « Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory,” g vols. folio. The firſt of which 
appeared in 16593, containing the « Hiſtory of the firſt eight 
. Centuries ;*”” but as he did not finiſh the other two, nothing of 
them was printed, Hereby, however, he obtained this merit, that 
he was the firſt perſon who gave a Church Hiſtory” in the 
French language. His other performance is a © Tranſlation of 
the Pſalms into French Verſe.” Theſe were ſo well approved, 
that thoſe of the Reformed Religion have not ſcrupled to uſe them 
at home in their families, inſtead of the verſion of Marot, which 
is adapted and conſecrated to the public ſervice, 

| — 

 GODOLPHIN (JoRN), an eminent civilian of England, 
third ſon of John Godolphin, Eſq. was deſcended from an ancient 
family of his name in Cornwall, and born in 1617, at Godolphin 
in the iſland of Scilly. He was ſent to Oxford, and entered a com- 
moner of Glouceſter-Hall, in 1632; and, having laid a good foun- 
dation of logic and philoſophy, he applied himſelf particularly to 
the ſtudy of the civil law. He cholc this for his profeſſion ; and 
| accordingly took his degrees in that faculty, that of bachelor in 
1636, and of doctor in 1642-3. He was then obſerved to be in- 
clined to Puritaniſm, which afterwards plainly appeared in two 
treatifes of divinity, publiſhed by him in 1630 and 1651. Going 
to London afterwards, he ſided with the anti-monarchical party; 
and taking the oath called the Engagement, was by an act palled 
in Cromwell's convention, or ſhort parliament, July 163g, con- 
ſtituted judge of the Admiralty jointly with William Clarke, LL. D. 
and Charles George Cock, Eſq. July 1659, upon the death of 
Clarke, he and Cock received a new commiſlion to the ſame place, 
to continue in force no longer than December following. 

Notwithitanding theſe compliances with the powers then in being, 
he was much eſteemed for his knowledge in the civil Jaw, which 
obtained him the poſt of king's advocate ai the Reſtoration: after 
which, he publiſhed ſeveral books in.his own facuity then in good 
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eſteem, as © A View of the Admiral's Juriſdiction, 1661,” 8vo. 
wherein is printed a tranſlation by him, of Graſias, or Ferrand's 
Extract of the ancient Laws of Oleron ;”* The Orphan's Legacy, 
- &c. treating of laſt Wills and Teſtaments, 1674,” 4to. And 
% Repertorium Canonicum, &c. 1678,” 4to. He died in 1678. 


_ GODWIN (THnomas), an Engliſh biſhop, was born in 1517, 
at Ockingham in Berkſhire; and, being put to the grammar-ſchool 
there, quickly made ſuch a progreſs, as diſcovered him to be en- 
dowed with exccllent parts. But his parents being low in circum-— 
| ſtances, he loſt the advantage of improving them by a ſuitable 
education, However, Dr. Richard Layton, archdeacon of Bucks, 
taking him into his houſe, inſtructed him in claſlical learning, and 
ſent him to Oxford, where he was entered of Magdalen-College 
about 1538. Not long after, he loſt his worthy patron, Dr. 
Layton; but his merit procured him other friends; ſo that he 
was enabled to take the degree of B. A. Which he did July 12, 
1543. The ſame merit releaſed his friends from any further ex- 
pence, by obtaining him, the year enſuing, a fellowthip of his 
college; and he proceeded M. A. in 1547. But he did not long 
enjoy the fruits of his merit in a college life: his patron, the arch- 
deacon, being a zealous reformer, had taken care to breed up God- 
win in the ſame principles. This brought him into the diſpleaſure 
of ſome fellows of his college, who, being zealous for the old re- 
ligion, made him fo uneaſy, that, the free-{chool at Brackley in 
Northamptonſhire becoming vacant in 1549, and being in the 
gift of the college, he reſigned his fellow!hip, and accepted it. In 
this ſtation, he married, and lived without any new diſturbance as 
long as Edward VI. was at the helm: but, upon the acceſſion of 
Mary, his religion expoſed him to a freſh perſecution, and he was 
obliged to quit his ſchool. In this exigence he applied himſelf to 
the [ſtudy of phylic ; and being admitted to his bachelor's degree 
in that faculty, at Oxford, July 1555, he practiſed in it for a ſup- 
port, till Elizabeth ſucceeded to the throne. 5 

Fron the time of his being of Magdalen-College he had fixed 
upon divinity for his profeſſion; and the times now favouring his 
original detign, he was reſolved to enter into the church. In this 
he was encouraged by Bullingham, biſhop of Lincoln, who gave 
him orders, and made him his chaplain: his lordthip alſo intro- 
duced hin to the queen, and obtained him the favour of preaching 
before her majeſty; who was fo much pleated with the propriety 
of his manner, and the grave turn of his oratory, that ſhe ap— 
pointed him one of her Leat-Preachers. He had diſcharged this 
duty by an annual appointment, with much ſatisfaction to her 
majeſty, ſome years; when he was made dean of Chriſt-Church, 

Oxford, in 1565, and had allo a prebend conferred on him, by 
his patron, bithop Bullingham. This year allo he took his degree 
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of D. D. at Oxford. In 1366, he was promoted to the deanery 
of Canterbury, being the ſecond dean of that church: and queen 
Elizabeth making a viſit to Oxford the ſame year, he attended her 
majeſty, and among others kept an exerciſe in divinity againſt Dr. 
Lawrence Humphries, the profeſſor; wherein the famous Dr. 
Jewel, biſhop of Saliſbury, was moderator. | 
He continued eighteen years at Canterbury, and was then, in 
1584, advanced to the biſhopric of Bath and Wells; but ſoon after 
fell under his ſovereign's diſpleaſure, by entering a ſecond, if not 
a third time, into matrimony. This, and its conſequences, made 
the reit of his life uneaſy : ſo that, gradually loling his ſtrength 
and ſpirits, he ſunk at length into a quartan ague, and died in 


1590. 
_— — 

GODWIN 8 ſon of the preceding, was born at 
Havington in Northamptonſhire in 1361; and, after a good foun- 
dation "of grammar-learning, was ſent to Chriſt-Church-College, 
Oxford, where he was elected a ſtudent in 1578. He proceeded 
B. A. in 1380, and M. A. in 1583; about which time he wrote 
an entertaining piece upon a philoſephical ſubject, where imagina- 
tion, judgment, and knowledge, keep an equal pace ; but this, 
contraditling certain received notions of his times, he never pub- 
liſhed. It came out about five years after his death, under the title 
of“ The Man in the Moon; or, a Diſcourſe of a Voyage thither. 
By Domingo Gonſales, 1638,” 8 Vo. He ſuppreſſed allo another 
of his inventions at that time, which was the ſecret of carrying 
on a correſpondence by lignals, and in a much quicker way than 
by letters. He had probably not been long M. A. when he en- 
tered into orders : ; and became in a ſhort time rector of Samford 
Orcais, in Somerſctſhire, a prebendary in the church of Wilts, 
canon relidentiary there, and vicar of Welton in Zoyland, in the 
fame county; he was alſo collated to the ſubdeanery of Exeter, 
in 1587. In the mean time, turning his ſtudies to the ſubject of 
the antiquities of his own country, he became acquainted with 
Camden; and accompanied him in his travels to Wales in 1590, 
in the ſearch of ſuch curioſities. 

He became B. D. in 1593, and D. D. in 1395; which year, 
reſigning the vicarage of Welton, he was appointed re&or of 
Biſhop' s-Liddiard, in the ſame county. He ſtill continued aſſi- 
duous in purſuing the hiſtory of eccleſiaſtical perſons; and, Having 
made an handſome addition to his former collections of 1594, pub- 
lithed the whole in i601, 4to. under the following title:“ A 
Catalogue of the Biſhops of England, ſince the firſt planting of 
the Chriitian Religion in this Iſland ; together with a brief Hiltory 
of their Lives and memorable Actions, {5 near as can be gathered 
of Antiquity.” It appears, by the dedication to lord Buckhurſt, 
that our author was at this time chaplain to this nobleman, who, 
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being in high place and credit under queen Elizabeth, immediately 
procured him the biſhopric of Landaff. This was ſaid to be a 
royal reward for his Catalogue, and this ſucceſs of it encouraged 
bim to proceed. The deſign was ſo much approved, that after- 
wards he found a patron of it in James I. inſomuch, that Sir John 
Harrington, a favourite of prince Henry, wrote a treatiſe, by way 
of ſupplement to it, for that prince's uſe. Our author therefore 
devoted all the time he could {pare from the duties of his function, 
towards completing and perfecting this Catalogue; and publiſhed 
another edition in 1615, with great additions and alterations. But, 
this being very erroncoully printed, by reafon of his diſtance from 
the preſs, he reſolved to turn that misfortune into an advantage 
and accordingly ſent it abroad the year after, in a new elegant 
Latin drefs ; partly for the uſe of foreigners, but more perhaps to 
pleaſe the king, to whom it was dedicated, and who in return gave 
him the biſhopric of Hereford, 'to which he was tranſlated in 


1617. In the mean time, various reports having been fpread to 


his diſadvantage, about his ſecret of correſponding already men- 
tioned, and the thing coming at length to the cars of king James, 
he was careful to communicate the ſecret to: his majeſty ; and, to 
convince him that it was a fact and not a fiction, he publiſhed his 
treatiſe under the title of“ Nuncius Inanimatus Utopiæ, 1629,” 
8vo0. In 1630, came ont the third edition of his“ Annals of the 
Reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. and Oueen Mary,” in Latin, 
to. as did alſo a tranſlation of them into Engliſh, by his ſon Mor- 
gan Godwin : alſo, the ſame year, his ſmall treatiſe, entitled, A 
Computation of the Value of the Roman Sefterce and Attic Ta— 
lent.” After this he fell into a low and languithing diforder, and 
died in April 1633. His character is differently repreſented by 
different authors. He married, when a young man, the daughter 

of Wollton, bithop of Exeter; by whom he had many children. 

| —— | 
GODWIN (Dr. Thomas), a learned Engliſh writer, and an 
excellent ſchool-malter, was born in Somerſetthire in 1387; and, 
after a ſuitable education in grammar-learning, was ſent to Oxford. 
He was entered of Magdalen-Hall in 1602; and took the two de- 
rees in arts in 1606 and 1609. This laſt year, he removed to 
Abingdon in Berkſhire, having obtained the place of chief maſter 
of the ſree-{chool there; and in this employ diſtinguithed himſelf 
by his induſtry and abilities ſo much, that he brought the {chool 
into a very flouriſhing condition; and bred up many youths who 
proved ornaments to their country, both in church and ſtate. To 
attain this commendabie end, he wrote his © Romanæ Hiſtoriæ 
Anthologia,” printed at Oxford in 1613, 4to. However, his in- 
citations leading him to divinity, he entered into orders, and bé— 
came Chaplain to Montague, biſhop of Bath and Wells. He pro- 
ceeded B. D. in 1616, which year he publiſhed at Oxford, ““ Sy- 
| | : nopus 
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nopſis Antiquitatum Hebraicarum, Ke. in three books, 4to. This 
he dedicated to his patron; and obtaining ſome time after from 
him the rectory of Brightwell in Berk ſhire, he reſigned his ſchool, 
the fatigue of which had been long a ſubject of his complaint. 


 Amidit his parochial duties, he proſecuted the ſubject of the 


Jewith antiquities ; and, in 1625, printed in 4to. “ Moſes and 
Aaron, &c.” He took his degree of D. D. in 1636, but did not 
enjoy that honour many years; dying upon his parfonage in 1642-3, 
and leaving a wife, whom he had married while he taught ſchool 
at Abingdon. 

Beſides the pieces already mentioned, he publiſhed “ Three 
Arguments to prove Election upon Forefight by Faith 3” which 
coming into the hands of Dr. William Twiſe, of Newbury i in 
Berkſhire, occaſioned a controverſy between them; wherein our 
author is ſaid not to have appeared to advantage. 

GOEZ {DamraN DE), a Portugueſe writer, was born at Alan- 
quar near Liſbon, of a noble family, we know not what year ; 


and brought up at the court of king Emanuel, whoſe valet de 


chambre he was. Having a ſtrong pattion tor travelling, he con- 
trived to get a public commitlion ; ; and travelled through almoſt all 


the countries of Europe, contracting as he went an acquaintance 


with all the learned. Thus at Damzic, he was familiar with the 
brothers, John and Olaus Magnus ; and he ſpent five months at 
Friburg with Eraſmus. He afterwards went to Italy, and was at 
Padua in 1534. He continued four years in this city, fludying 
under Lazarus Bonamicus; not, however, without making frequent 
excurſions into different parts of Italy. Here he got into the good 
graces of Peter, afterwards cardinal, Bembus, of Chriſtopher Ma- 
drucius, cardinal of Trent, and of James * adoſet. On his return 
to Louvain in 1538, he had recourſe to Conrad Glocenius and 
Peter Nannius, whoſe inſtructions were of great uſe to him. Here 
he applied himfelf to muſic and poetry; in the former of which 
he made ſo happy a progreſs, that he was qualihed to compoſe for 
the churches. He married at Louvain, and his deſign was to 
ſettle in this city; in order to enjoy a little repoſe atter fourteen 
years travelling. He did continue here ſome tune, and compoled 
ſome works; but a war breaking out between Chartes V. and 
Henry II. of France, Louvain was beſieged in 1542. Coez has 
written the hiſtory of this Fege, in which he bore a conliderable 
part; for he put himſelt at the head of the foldiers, and contri- 
vuted much to the defence of the town. When he was old, John 


FH: of Portugal, recalled him into his country, in order to write 


the hiſtory of it; but the favours this monarch loaded bim with, 
created him ſo much envy, that his tranquillity was at an end, 
through falſe accuſations ; and, though he fully vindicatec himſelt, 


he was confined to the town of Liſbon. Here he was one day found 
zB 2 dead 
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dead in his own houſe; and in ſuch a manner, as to make it 
doubted whether he was ſtrangled by his enemies, or, died of an 
apoplexy. He wrote, “ Fides, Religio, Moreſque /Erhiopium. ry 
« De Imperio & Rebus Luſitanorum.”—* Hiſpania.“—“ Urbis 
Oliſſiponenſis Deſcriptio.“ —“ Chronica do Rey Dom Emanuel.” 
« Hiſtoria do Prencipe Dom Joam ;”” and other works, which 
have been often printed, and are much eſteemed, _ | 
— — | 

GOFF (Tuomas). an Englith writer, was born in Eſſex in 

1592, and received his firſt learning at Weſtminſter-School. From 
thence he removed to Chriſt- Church. College in Oxford, and took 
the degree of B. D. beſore he left that univerſity. In 1623, he 
was preferred to the living of Eaſt-Clandon in Surrey; where, ac- 
cording to Langbaine, he met with a Xantippe of a wite, whoſe 
intolerable tongue and temper ſhortened his days ſo, that he died 
in 1627 He wrote ſeveral pieces on different ſubjects, among 
which are five tragedics ; none of which were publiſhed till ſome 
years aſter his death. Phil! ps and Winſtanley have aſcribed a co- 
medy to this author, called, “ Cupid's Whirligig 3”? but with no 
appearance of probability; ; ſince the gravity of his temper was 
ſuch, that he docs not ieem to have been capable of a performance 
ſo ludicrous. In the latter part of his lite he forſook the ſtage for 
the pulpit, and inſtead of plays wrote ſermons; fome of which 
appeared the year he died. Jo theſe works ma be added, his 
« Latin Oration at the Funeral of Sir Henry Savile,” ſpoken n and 
printed at Oxford in 1622; another in Chriſt-Church-Cathedral, 
at the funeral of Dr. in canon of that church, printed at 
London in 1627. | 

; — — 

GOGUET (AxToxy-Yves), a French writer, and author of 
a celebrated work, entitled, RL 'Origine des Loix, des Arts, des 
Sciences, & de leur Progres chez les anciens Peuples, 1758,” 3 vols. 
4to. His father was an advocate, and he was born at Paris in 
1716. He was very uppromiſing as to abilities, and reckoned 
even a dull fellow, in his early years; but his underſtanding de- 
veloping itſelf, he applied to letters, and at length produced ihe 
above work. The reputation he gained by it was great, but he 
enjoyed it a very fmall time; dying the fame year of the ſmall. pox, 
which diſorder, it feces, he always miſerably dreaded. Cad 
Fugere, to whom he left his library and his MSS. was ſo deeply 
affected with the death of his friend, that he died himſelf three 
days afterwards. 


— 2 — 

GOLDAST (Merehflox HATIMINSPIE ILD), a famous civilian 
and hiltorian, was born at Biſchoffscl in Switzerland in 1570, and 
was a Proteſtant of the confeſſion of Geneva. He {tudied the 
civil law at Altorf under Conrade Ritterſhullus, with whom be 

| boarded ; 
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boarded; and returned in 1698 to Biſchoffsel, without paying Ritter- 
ſhuſius, which occaſioned ſeveral letters to be written on both ſides. 
Goldaſt pretended to be a gentleman, and pollibly might be fo; 
yet he was not able, ſome fay, nor willing, to pay his debts. In 
truth, he was always poor; and had no other ſubſiſtence but what 
he acquired by the publication of books. His way was, when 
he publiſhed any work, to ſend copies of it to the magiſtrates and 
great people, from whom he uſually received ſomething more than 
the real value; and his condition was ſuch, that his friends ima- 
gined they did him vaſt ſervice, in helping him to carry on this 
miſerable trafic. In 1599, he lived at St. Gal, in the houſe of a 
gentleman, who declared himſelf his patron, and whoſe name was 
Schobinger. The ſame year he went to Geneva, and lived there 
at the houſe of profeſſor Lectius, with the ſons of Vaſſan, whoſe 

preceptor he was. In 1602, he went to Lauſanne, becauſe he 
could live cheaper there than at Geneva. He returned ſoon after 
to Geneva; and upon the recommendation of Lechus, was ap- 
pointed ſecretary to the duke of Bouillon. This place he did 
not keep long; for he was at Frankfort in 160g, and had a ſettle- 
ment at Foriteg in 1604. In 1603, he lived at Biſchoffsel; where 
he complained of not being ſafe on the ſcore of his religion, which 
rendered him odious even to his relations. He was at Frankfort 
in 1606, where he married and continued till 1610, in very bad 
circumitances. We do not know what became of him afterwards; 
only that he loſt his wife in 1630, and died himſelf in 1633. He 
Was a man of capricious temper, and his want of integrity has 
been much complained of. The preateſt part of the writings 
(which are very numerous) publithed by Goldaſt are not his own 
productions, but only reduced by him into a body, or publiſhed 


from MSS. in libraries; and by this it appears, that he was one 


of the molt indetatigable men in the world. 
| — 

GOLDSMITH (Or1vetr), a poet, and one of thoſe genii, 
whoſe wit, inſtead of diminiſhing, ſerved rather to increaſe his 
misfortunes. He was born at Roſcommon in Ireland, in 1729; 
and, being a third fon of four, was intended by his father for the 
church. With this view he was trained in the clafjics, and ſent to 
Trinity-College, Dublin, in June 1744; Where he obtained the 
degree of B. A. in 1749, but afterwards turned his thoughts to 
phyſic, and went to Edinburgh in 1751. Here his beneſicent dif- 
polition, as we are told, ſoon involved him in difficulties ; and he 
was obliged precipitately to leave Scotland, in conſequence of hav- 
ing engaged himſelf to pay a conſiderable ſum of money for a tel- 
low-ſ{tudent. | 

In 1754, he arrived at Sunderland near Newcaſtle, where he 
was arreſted at the ſuit of a taylor in Edinburgh, to whom he 
had given ſecurity for his friend; but, by the favour of _ gen- 

tlemen 
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tlemen in the college, who probably admired his wit, as much as 
they pitied his want of wiſdom, he was ſoon delivered from the 
bailift's clutches, and palled over in a Dutch {hip to Rotterdam. 
He proceeded to Brillels, then viſited a great part of Flanders; 
and, after ſpcnding tome time at Straſhurg and Louvain, where he 
obtained the degree of M. B. he accompanied an Eugliſh gentle- 
man to Geneva. 
On his arrival at Geneva, he became a travelling 

young man, who was articled to an attorney ; but, unexpectedly 
receiving a fortune, was determined to ſee the world, This wary 
youth, in the contract with his preceptor, made a proviſo, that te 
' ſhould be permitted to govern himſelf ; and he was a man: ager of 


his money to a parſimonious extreme. During Goldſmith's con- 


tinuance in Switzerland, he alſiduouſly cultivated his poetical ta- 


lent; and thence ſent the tirit ſketch of his epiſtle, called The 
Traveller,” to his brother, a clergy man in Ireland ; who, piving 
up fame and fortune, had retired early to happinets and obſcurity, 
on an income of gol. a year. From Geneva the preceptor and 
pupil viſited the ſouth of France, where diſagreeing (for Gold- 
{mith had probably too many humours of his own, to attend to 
thoſe of other people) they ſeparated from each other; and our 
poet was left once more upon the world at large. He traverſed, 
however, through many difhcultics, the greatcit part of I rance; 
and, bending his courſe at length to England, arrived at Dover in 


His finances were ſo low on his return to England, that 


with difficulty got to London ; where, though a bachelor of phy- 
ſic, he applied to ſeveral apothec aries to be received into their ſhops 
as a journeyman. IIIs broad Iriſh accent, and the uncoothneſs of 
his appearance, occaſioned him to be treated by thele gentry with 
contempt and inſult ; but at length, a chymiſt near Fiſh-Street, 
ruck with the limplicity of his manner, joined to his forlorn con- 
dition, took him into his laboratory; where he continued, till he 
diſcovered that his old friend Dr. Sleigh was in London. This was 
pne of thoſe gentlemen, who formerly ſaved him from a gaol, and 
now took him under his care, till ſome eflabliſhment could be 
procured for him. Shortly he became an afliſtant in Ong the 
youths at the academy at Peckham ; then a writer in © The 
Monthly Review ;”* and afterwards he was ernpioyed in The 


Public Ledger,” which his “ Citizen of the World”? originally, 


appeared under the title of © Chineſe Letters.“ 

Fortune ſeemed now to take ſome notice of a man ſhe had long 
neglected. The ſimplicity of his character, the integrity of his 
heart, and the merit of his productions, made his company ac- 
ceptable to the better ſort; and he emerged from apartments he had 
near the Old-Bailey, to the politer air of the Temple; where he 
took handſome chambers, and lived in a genteel ſtyle. His“ 3 
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veller,“ his“ Vicar of Wakefield,“ "ig « Letters on the - Hiſtory 


of England,” his“ Good-natured Man, a Comedy,” * raiſed him 
up, anch inſured ſuccefs to any thing that ſhould follow ; as, * The 
Deſerted Village,” « She Stoops to Conquer, &c.“ — Notwith- 
ſtanding the ſucceſs of his pieces, by which he cleared vaſt ſums, 
his circumſtances were by no means proſperous; partly through 
the liberality of his diſpoſition, which made him give away his 
money without wit and wiſdom, and partly through an unfortunate 
habit of gaming, the arts of w hich he very little underſtood. 

With all his accompliſhments and powers, he does not appear to 
have been either wiſe or happy. Of his want of wiſdom, enough 


has appeared ; and his temperament does not ſeem to have been 


fitted for happineſs. Though ſimple, honeſt, humane, and gene- 


rous, he was irritable, paſſionate, peeviſh, and ſullen; and ſpleen 

has run ſo high with him, that he is ſaid to have often left a party of 
convivial friends abruptly i in the evening, in order to go home, and 
brood over his misfortunes. The latter part of his life was em- 


bittered by a violent ſtrangury, which, united with other vexations, 


brought on a kind of habitual deſpondency. In this unhappy ſtate 


he was attacked by a nervous fever, which being improperly treated, 
and by himſelf too, put an end to his mortality in April 1774, in the 


45th year of his age. 

Goldſmith, like Smollet, Guthrie, and others who ſubſiſted by 
their pens, is ſuppoſed ſometimes to have told his name to works, 
in which he had little or no concern, 

— 

GOLIUS (JAMES), a profeſſor of Arabic at Leyden, was ſprung 
of a conſiderable family i in that city; and was born at the Hague 
in 1696. He was ſent to the univerſity at Leyden, where he fut- 
fered no part of learning to eſcape his application; and having made 
himſelf maſter of all the learned languages, he then procecded to 
phyſtc and divinity ; neither was he {till ſatisfied without the ma- 
thematics. His educati jon being now finiſhed, he took a journey 
to France with the ducheſs de la Tremouille; when being invited 
to teach the Greek language at Rochelle, he accepted that employ, 
and would have held it longer, had not that city been reduced again 
to the domunion of the French king in the year following. U; JON 
this change, Golins reſolved to return to Holland. He had carl 
taken a liking to Erpenius, the Arabic profeſſor at Leyden ; by the 


help of whole lectures, together with his uſual diligence, he had 


made a great progreſs in the Arabic tongue, and contracted an in- 
timate fricndth: p with his maſter. In this diſpoſition, having Ob- 
tained an opportunity of attending the Dutch ambaſſador in 1622, 
to the court of Morocco, he conſulted with Erpenius, and took 
proper in{truttions from him, for the improvement of both in that 
language. He allo pave him a letter directed to that prince, toge- 


ther with a prelent of a grand Atlas and a New Teſtament, in Ara- 
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bic. Theſe procured him a moſt gracious reception from Muley 
Zidan, then king of Morocco, who declared a particular fatisfac- 
tion in them, and afterwards read them frequently. 

Golius now attained a perfect {kill in the Arabic tongue; while 
the ſame curioſity, that led hun into the knowledge of the cuſtoms 
and learning of the country, made him very agrecable to the doctors 
and courtiers. By this means, he became particularly ſerviceable 
to the ambaſſador, who, growing uneaſy becauſe his affairs were 
not diſpatched, was adviſed to preſent to his majeſty a petition, 
written by Golius in the Arabic character and language, and in the 
Chriſtian ſtyle; a thing very extraordinary in that country. The 
king was aſtoniſhed at the beauty of this petition, with reſpe& both 


»» 


to the writing and the ſtyle; and ſending for the Talips, or ſecre- 


taries, ſhewed them the petition, which they admired. Where- 
upon, he immediately ſent for the ambaſſador to know who drew 
it up; and, being informed it was done by Golius, defired to ſee 
him. At the audience, the king ſpeaking to him in Arabic, Go— 
lius anſwered in Spanith, that he underitood his majeſty very well, 
but could not an{wer him in Arabic, by reaſon of its guttural pro- 
nunciation, to which his throat was not ſufficiently inured. This 
excuſe was accepted by the king, who granted the ambaſſador's 
requelt, and diſpatched him immediately. Golius arrived in Hol- 
land, with ſeveral books unknown in Europe ; and among others, 
„The Annals of the ancient Kingdom of Fez and Morocco,” 
which he reſolved to tranſlate, He communicated every thing to 
Erpenius, who well knew the value of them, but did not live lon 
to enjoy the treaſure ; that profeflor dying in November 1624, after 
recommending this his belt-beloved {cholar, to the curators of the 
univerlity for his fuccetlor. The requeſt was complied with, and 
Golius ſaw himſelf immediately ſeated in the Arabic chair, which 
he filled with fo much ſuthciency, that the great Erpenius was not 
miſſed. | 
Soon after this, Golius applied to his ſuperiors, for leave 
to take a journey to the Levant ; and obtained Ictters-patent 
from the prince of Orange, dated November go, 1625. He ſet 
out immediately for Aleppo, where he continued fifteen months; 
after which, making excurſions into Arabia towards Meſopotamia, 
he went by land to Conſtantinople, in company with Cornelius Ha- 
o, amballador from Holland to the Porte. Having in a great 


mcaſure ſatisfied his thirſt of Eaſtern learning, and made himſelf 


abſolute maſter of the Turkiſh, Perſian, and Arabic tongues, he 
returned in 1629, laden with curious MSS. which have been ever 
ſince the glory of the univerſity-library at Leyden, 

As ſoon as he was ſettled at home, he began to think of mak- 
ing the beit uſe of his MSS. by communicating them to the pub- 
lic; and to facilitate the reading of them, he printed an“ Arabig 
Lexicon,” anda hen edition of © Erpenius's Grammar, enlarged 
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with Notes and Editions;“ to which, alſo, he ſubjoined ſeveral 
pieces of poetry, extracted from the Arabian writers, particularly 
Tograi and Ababella. But his views were not Reset within the 
bounds of Europe: he had been an eye-witneſs of the wretched 
ſtate of Chriſtianity in the Mahometan countries, and faw it with 
the compaſſion of a Fellow-Chriſtian. He reſolved, therefore, to 
make his ſkil] in their language ſerviceable to them, and herein his 
zeal was very remarkable. No body ever folicited ſo ſtrongly for 
great offices of ſtate, and in the proſecution of their views, as he 
did to procure an edition of the © New Teſtament'' in their origi- 
nal language ; ae a tranſlation into the vuloar Greek by an 
Archimandrite, Which he prevailed with the ſtates to preſent to 
the Greek ch groaning under the Mahometan tyranny : and as 
ſome of theſe Chiang uſe the Arabic tongue in divine ſervice, he 
took care to have diſperſed among them an Arabic tranſlation of 
the Confeſſion of the reformed Proteltants, together with the Ca- 
techiſm and Liturgy. ; 

However, intent as he was upon the ſervices of relipion and 
learning abroad, he did not negle& his duty at home, which was 


£5 * 
now become double to what it had been before his lat Journey to 


the Eaſt ; for the curators, durin; g his ablence, had honoured tim 


with an addivicead employ of a very different nature from the 
former, viz. the profeflorthip of mathematics, to Which he was 
choſen in 1626. He diſcharged the functions of both, with the 
higheſt applauſe for forty years. He was alſo appointed interpreter 
in ordinary to the ſtates, for the Arabic, '1 urkith, Perſian and other 
Eaſtern languages ; for which he had an annual pen'iion, and a pre- 
ſent of a chain of gold with a very beautiful medal, which he 
wore as a badge of his office. He went through the fatigue of 
all theſe poſts with the leſs difficulty, as he always enjoyed a good 
{tate of health, which, however, he was careful to preſerve by 
temperance in diet, and abſtinence from enfeebling pleaſures. By 
this means, his conſtitution was fo' firm, that, at the age of 70, he 
travelied on foot all the way from the Meute to the W aha a jour- 
ney of fourteen hours. This was in 1666, and he died Septem- 
ber 28, 1667 ; having palled through all academic honours, and 
made himſelf as. much reſpected for his virtue and piety, as for his 
learning. 

1 hough he may well be called an univerfal ſcholar, yet bis chief 
excellence lay in philotogy a nd the languages; for wh! ich he had ſo 
great a natural talent, that, thongh he did not begin feri: fly to 
ſtudy the Perſian language till he was 54, be made himſelf f %o per- 
fectly a maſter of it, as to write a large dictionary In it, which was 
printed at London. He could have done as much f, or the Turkiſh 


language; and he made fuch l progreſs in the Chineſe, that he was 


able to read and underſtand their books; though he began late to 


learn this language, of hte to know the characters only 1s no 
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ſlight matter, ſince they amount to the number of 8090. Beſides 
the books which he finiſhed and printed, he left ſeveral MSS. of 
others, which would have been no ways inferior to them, had he 
lived to complete them. He had begun a Geographical and Hiſ- 
torical Dictionary for the Eaſtern countries; wherein.the names of 
men and places, throughout the Eaſt, were explained. He had 
long given expectations of a new edition of the“ Koran,” with a 
tranſlation and confutation of it. 
He married a lady of a very good family, and well allied, with 
whom he lived 24 years, and who ſurvived ; together with two 
ſons, who ſtudied the civil law at Leyden, and became conſiderable 
men in Holland. | 
— — ü - 
GOLTZIUS (HENRY), a famous painter and graver, was born 
in 1558, at Mulbrec in the duchy of Juliers; and learned his 
art at Haerlem, where he married. Falling into a bad ſtate of 
health, which was attended with a ſhortneſs of breath and ſpitting 
of blood, he reſolved to travel in Italy. His friends remonſtrated 
againſt a man in his condition ſtirring ; but he anſwered, that he 
had rather die learning ſomething, than live in ſuch a languiſhing 
ſtate. Accordingly, he paſſed through moſt of the chief cities of 
Germany, where he vilited the painters, and the curious; and 
went to Rome and Naples, where he ſtudied the works of the beſt 
maſters, and deſigned an infinite number of pieces after them. To 
prevent his being known, he paſſed for his man's ſervant ; pre- 
tending, that he was maintained and kept by him for his ſkill in 
ainting: and by this * he came to hear What was ſaid of 
his works, without being known, which was a high pleaſure to 
him. His diſguiſe, his diverſion, the exerciſe of travelling, and 
the different air of the countries through which he travelled, had 
ſuch an effect upon his conſtitution, that he recovered his former 
health and vigour. He relapſed, however, ſome time after, and 
died at Haerlem in 1617. | | | 
GOLTZIUS (HustrrT), a German writer, was born at Venlo 
in the duchy of Gueldres in 1526. His father was a painter ; and 
he was himſelf bred up in this art, learning the principles of it 
from Lambert Lombard. But he did little at painting, and ſeems 
to have quitted it early in life; for he had a particular turn to anti— 
quity, and eſpecially to the ſtudy of medals, to which he entirely 
devoted himſelf, He conſidered medals as the very foundation of 
true hiſtory ; and travelled through France, Germany and Italy, in 
order to make collections, and to draw from them what lights he 
could. His reputation was high in this reſpect, ſo that the cabinets 
of the curious were cvery where open to him ; and on this account 
it was, that he was honoured with the freedom of the city of, 
Rome in 1567. He was the author of ſeveral excellent works, as, 
«© Imperatorum 
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« Imperatorum fere omnium vivæ imagines a J. Cæſare ad Caro- 
lum V. ex veteribus numiſmatibus.!'—* Faſti Magiſtratuum, & 
triumphorum Romanorum ab U. C. uſque ad Auguſti obitum,” — 
« De Origine & Statu Populi Romani.”—* Vitæ & res geſtæ ]. 
Cæſaris & Auguſti Cæſaris, ex Nummis & Inſcriptionibus Anti- 
quis,“ and other treatiſes; in all which he applies medals to the 
clearing up of ancient hiſtory. He was ſo nice and accurate in 
publiifing them, that he had them printed in his own houſe, and 
corrected them himſelf : nay, he even went ſo far as to engrave the 
plates for the medals with his own hands. Accordingly, his books 
were admired all over Europe, and thought an ornament to any 
library. His books, however, though they abound with erudition 
and curious knowledge, muſt be read with ſome caution ; for there 
are many falſe medals in them, which Goltzius adopted for real 
antiques. It could not be, but that many errors of this nature 
muſt be committed by a man, whoſe love and veneration for Ro- 
man antiquities was ſuch, that he gave to all his children nothing 


but Roman names, ſuch as Julius, Marcellus, &c. ſo that he 


might eaſily receive for antiques what were not ſo, out of pure 
fondneſs for any thing of that kind. Upon this principle, it is pro- 
bable, that he took for his ſecond wife, the widow of the antiquary 
Martinius Smetius ; whom, no doubt, he married more for the ſake 
of Smetius's medals and inſcriptions, than for any thing belonging 
to herlelf. She was very ill-natured, and plagued him in ſuch a 
manner as to ſhorten his days. He died at Bruges in 1589, aged 
fifty- ſeven. 


GOMBAULD (Jonx Oc1tR DE), a French poet, was born 
in 1367, at St. Juſt de Luſſac, near Brouage in Saintonge. He 
was a gentleman by birth, and his breeding was ſuitable to it. Af- 
ter a foundation of grammar-learning, he finiſhed his ſtudies at 
Bourdeaux ; and having gone through molt of the liberal ſciences, 
under the beſt maſters of his time, he betook himſelf to Paris, in 
the view of making the moſt of his parts: for, being the cadet of 
a fourth marriage by his father, his patrimonial finances were a lit- 
tle ſhort. At Paris, he ſoon introduced himfelt to the knowledge 
of the polite world, by ſonnets, epigrams, and other ſmall poetical 
pieces, which were generally applauded : but, reaping no other be- 
nefit for the preſent, he was obliged to ule the ſtricteſt œconomy, 
to ſupport a tolerable figure at court, till the aſſaſſination of the king 
by Ravillac in 1610. This extraordinary incident provoked every 
Mule in France. The ſubject was to the laſt degree intereſting, 
and furniſhed our poet with one of thoſe opportunities, which are 
ſaid to fall in every man's way once in his life of making his for- 
tune. He did not let it flip, but exerted his talent to the utmoſt 
on the occaſion ; and the verſes he made pleaſed the queen-regent, 
Mary de Medicis, ſo highly, = ſhe rewarded him with a pen 
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of 1200 crowns; nor was there a man of his condition, that had 

more free acceſs to her, or was more kindly receive by her. He 
Was allo in the ſame favour with the ſucceeding regent, Anne of 

Auſtria, during the minority of Lewis XIV. | 

He now patled his time in a way the moſt agreeable to a poet, 
and at length devoted himſelf entirely to the Belles Letters. He 
publiſhed ſeveral things which were fo many proofs of excellence 
in this way, that he grew to be one of thoſe choice' ſpirits, who 
make up the miniſtry in the republic of letters, and form the 
ſchemes of its advancement. In this employ we tind him among 
thoſe few men of wit, whoſe meetings in 1029 gave riſe to the 
Academy of Belles Letters, founded by cardinal Richelieu; and, 
accordingly, he became a member of that ſociety at its firſt inſti- 
tution. He was one of the three who was appointed to examine 
the ſtatutes of the new academy in 1643, and he afterwards finiſhed 
memoirs for completing them. March 12, 1635, he read a diſ- 
courſe before the academy upon “ Je ne ſai quoi,” which was the 
ſixth of thoſe that for ſome years were pronounced at their meetings 
the firſt day of every week. | 

He lived many years in the enjoyment of theſe honours, and, 
what is more eſſential, with good finances, which yet were in— 
creaſed with an additional penſion from M. Seguier, chancellor of 
France. Thele marks of eſtcem ſet his merit in the moſt conſpi- 

* cuous light; eſpecially when it is conſidered that he openly pro- 
felled the Retormed Religion, and was indeed a zealous Hugenot : 
but he preſerved himſelf from any ill effects of this by a degree of 
prudence, very uncommon in men of his profeſſion. He had 
always enjoyed very good health ; but, as he was one day walking 
in his room, which was cuſtomary with him, his foot ſlipped ; and, 
falling down, he hurt himſelf fo, that he was obliged almoſt con- 
itantly to keep his bed to the end of his life, which laſted near a 
century. However, in 1657, when at the age of go, he publiſhed 
a large collection of epigrams ; and many years after a tragedy called 
« Danaides.” This was ſome time before his death; which did 
not happen till 1666, in his goth year. His poſthumous works 
were printed in Holland in 1678, with this title, © Traitez & Let- 
tres de Monſieur Gombauld iur la Religion.“ 

6 —— 

GONDI (Joux PA), aſterwards cardinal de Retz, was born 
in 1613, and died in 1679. He was a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
then coadjutor to his uncle the archbiſhop of Paris; and at length, 
after many intrigues, which his reſtleſs and unbounded ambition en— 
gaged him in, became a cardinal. He was a man who, from the 
greateſt degree of debauchery, and {till languiſhing under its con- 
ſequences, preached to the people, and made himſelf adored b 
them. He breathed nothing but the ſpirit of faction and ſedition. 
At the age of twenty-three, he had been at the head of a conſpi- 


Tacy 
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racy againſt the life of cardinal Richelieu. He was va author of 
the barricadoes, precipitating the parliament into cabals, and the 
people into ſedition. He was the firſt biſhop who carried on a civil 
war without the maſk of religion : however, his ſchemes turned out 
ſo ill at the long run, that he was obliged to fly France. He went 
into Spain and Italy, and aſſiſted at the conclave at Rome, which 
raiſed Alexander VII to the pontjficate. This pontiff not making 
good his promiles to the cardinal/ he left Italy; and went firſt into 
Germany, then into Holland, and then into England. After hav- 
ing ſpent the life of an exile ard vagabond, as we may ſay, for 
tive or ſix years, he obtained leave upon certain terms to return to 
his own country; which now he could do with ſafety, his great 
enemy cardinal Mazarine being dead, in 1661. He was afterwards 
at Rome, and ailiſted in the conclave which choſe Clement IX; 
but, upon his return to France, retired from the world, and ended 
his lite like a philoſopher. In this retreat he wrote his memoirs, 
« ſeveral parts of which,” ſays Voltaire, © are worthy of Salluſt, 
but the whole is not equal.” They are ſuppoſed, however, to be 
written with impartiality, the author having every where ſpoken 

ith the ſame freedom of his own infirmities and vices, as any 
other writer could have done. The beſt edition is that of Amſterdam, 
1710, in 4 vols. 12mo. This cardinal was the author of other 
pieces; but theſe, being of a temporary kind, written as party- 
pamphlets to ſerve particular cn and purpoſes, are not now 
regarded. 

3 


GONGORA (Lewis DR), a Spaniſh poet, 'was born at Wn 


doua in 1361, of a very dilliinguithed family. He ſtudied at Sala- 


manca, and. was known to have a talent for poetry, though he 
never could be prevailed on to publiſh any thing. Going into or- 
ders, he was made chaplain to the King, and prebendary of the 
church of Cordoua : in which {tation he died in 1627. His works 
are all poſthumous, and contitt of ſonnets, elegies, heroic: verles, 
a comedy, a tragedy, &c. and have been publiſhed ſeveral times. 
The Spaniards have a very high idea of this poet, even ſo as to en- 
title him prince oi the poets of their own nation. 
— — 

GONZAGO (LUCRETIA), an il illuſtrious lady of the 16th cen- 
tury, as remarkable for her wit, learning, and ſtyle, as for high 
birth. She wrote ſuch beautiful letters, that the utmoſt care Was 
taken to preſerve them ; and a collettion of them was printed at 
Venice in 1332. There is no learning in her letters, but yet we 
perceive from abn. that ſhe was learned ; for the declares in a letter to 
Robortellus, that his commentaries had Jed her into the true ſenſe of 
ſeveral obſcure paſſages in Ariſtotle and Au{chylus. All the wits of 
her tiine did not fail to commend her highly; and Hortenſio Lando, 
belides ſinging tes prailes molt zealou! ly, dedicated to her 4 piece, 


« Upon 
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« Upon moderating the paſſions of the ſoul,“ written in Italian. 
There was a correſpondence between them : and the wrote above 
thirty letters to him, which have all been printed. From theſe we 
learn, that her marriage with John Paul Manfrone was unhappy. 
She was married to him when the was not fourteen ; and his con- 
duct afterwards gave her infinite uneaſineſs. He engaged in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the duke of Ferrara; was detected and impriſoned 
by him; but, though condemned, not put to death. She did all 
in her power to obtain his enlargement; applied to the powers in 
Chriſtendom to intercede for him; and even ſolicited the Grand 
Seignior to make himſelf maſter of the caſtle where her huſband was 
kept. What made her more active, ſhe was not permitted to viſit 
him; and they could only write to each other. But all her endea- 
vours were vain: for he died in priſon, having ſhewn ſuch an im- 
.patience under his misfortunes, as made it imagined he had loſt his 
ſenſes. She never would liſten afterwards to any propoſals of mar- 
riage, though ſeveral were made her. Of four children the had 
had, there were only two daughters left, whom the put into nun- 
neries. All that came from her pen was ſo much eſteemed, that a 
collection was made even of the notes the wrote to her ſervants : 
ſeveral of which are to be met with in the edition of her letters. 


GORDON (Tnouas), a native of Scotland, greatly diſtin- 
uiſhed by his writings on political and religious ſubjects, was born 
at Kirkudbright in Galloway. He had an univerlity education, and 
went through the common courſe of academical ſtudies; but whe- 
ther at Aberdeen or St. Andrews 1s uncertain. When a young 
man, he came to London, and ſupported himſelf by teaching the 
languages. His head was much turned to political and public af- 
fairs, and he was employed by the carl of Oxford in queen Anne's 
time; but we know not in what capacity. He firit diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf jn the Bangorian controverſy by two pamphlets in defence 
of the biſhop, which recommended him to Mr. Trenchard; who 
took him into his houſe, at firſt as his amanuenſis, and afterwards in- 
to partnerſhip as an author. In 1720, they began to publiſh in 
conjunction a ſeries of letters under the name of © Cato,” upon 
various and important ſubjects relating to the public. About the 
ſame time they publiſhed another periodical paper, under the title of 
The Independent Whig,” which was continued ſome years after 
Trenchard's death by Gordon alone. The ſame fpirit which ap- 
pears, with more decent language, in Cato's letters againſt the ad- 
miniſtration in ſtate, ſhews itſelf in this work in much more glaring 


colours againſt the hierarchy in the church. After "Trenchard's 
death, the miniſter, Sir Robert Walpole, knowing his popular ta- 
tents, took him into pay to defend his meaſures, for which end he 
wrote ſeveral pamphlets. At the time of his death, July 28, 1750, 
he was brit commiſlioner of the wine licences, an othce which he 

| had 
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had enjoyed many years. He was twice married. His ſecond 
wife was the widow of his great friend Trenchard, by whom he 
had children. | | J 

He publiſhed Engliſh tranſlations of Salluſt and Tacitus, with 
additional diſcourſes to each author, which contain much good 
matter. Alſo, two collections of his tracts have been preſerved : 
the firſt entitled, * A Cordial for Low-Spirits,” in three volumes; 
and the ſecond, © The Pillars of Prieſtcraft and Orthodoxy 
| ſhaken,” in two volumes. But theſe, like many other poſthumous 
things, had better have been ſuppreſſed, 

GORDON (ALEXANDER), M. A. a Scotſman, an excellent 
draughtſman, and a good Grecian, who reſided many years in 
Italy, viſited moſt parts of that country, and had alſo travelled in- 
to f rance, Germany, &c. was ſecretary to the Society for Encou- 
ragement of Learning; and afterwards to the Egyptian club, com- 
poſed of gentlemen who had viſited Egypt (viz. lord Sandwich, Dr. 
Shaw, Dr. Pococke, &c.) He ſucceeded Dr. Stukeley as ſecretary 
to the Antiquary Society, which office he reſigned in 1741 to Mr. 
Joſeph Ames. He went ta Carolina with governor- Glen, where, 
belides a grant of land, he had ſeveral offices, ſuch as regiſter of 
the province, &c. and died a juſtice of the peace, leaving a hand- 
ſome eſtate to his family. He publiſhed, 1. « Itinerarium Septen- 
trionale, or a Journey through moſt parts of the Counties of Scot- 
land, in two Parts, with lixty-ſix Copper-plates, 1726,” folio. 
2. Additions and Corrections, by Way of Supplement, to the 
Itinerarium Septentrionale ; containing ſeveral Diſſertations on, and 
Deſcriptions of, Roman Antiquities, diſcovered in Scotland ſince 
publiſhing the ſaid Itinerary. Together with Obſervations on other 
ancient Monuments found in the North of England, never before 
publiſhed, 1732,” folio. 3.“ The Lives of Pope Alexander VI. 
and his ſon Cæſar Borgia, comprehending the Wars in the Reign 
of Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. Kings of France; and the chief 
Tranſactions and Revolutions in Italy, from the Year 1492 to the 
Year 1516. With an Appendix of original Pieces referred to in 
the Work, 1729,” folio. 4. A complete Hiſtory of the ancient 
Amphitheatres, more particularly regarding the Architecture of 
' theſe Buildings, and in particular that of Verona, by the Marquis 
Scipio Maffei; tranſlated from the Italian, 1730,” 8vo. afterwards 
enlarged in a ſecond edition. 5. © An Ellay towards explaining 
the Hieroglyphical Figures on the Coffin of the ancient Mummy 
belonging to Capt. William Lethieullier, 1737,” folio, with cuts. 
6. Twenty-five plates of all the Egyptian Mummies, and other 
Egyptian Antiquities in England,” about 1799, folio. 

GORDON (How. Go), commonly called lord George 
Gordon, third ſon of the late Colmy-George, duke of Gordon, by 


— 


Catharine, 
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Catharine, daughter of William, earl of Aberdeen, and brother of 
the preſent duke of Gordon, was born in Upper Brook-Street, 
Dec. 19, 1750, and his late Majeſty was his godfather. At an 
early period of life he entered into the royal navy, which he quitted 
during the American war, in conſequence of an altercation with 
the ear] of Sandwich, relative to promotion. He repreſented the 
borough of Ludgerſhall in parliament during ſeveral ſeſſions ; and, 
as he animated with great freedom, and often with great wit, on 
the proceedings of both ſides of the Houſe, it was uſual at that 
3 to ſay, that © there were three parties in parliament, the 
iniſtry, the Oppoſition, and lord George Gordon.“ Several of 
his publications, upon miſcellaneous ſubjects, are characteriſed by 
ſound argument, and illuminated by flaſhes of genuine humour; 
his language was animated, and his diction correct and claſſical. 
He was committed to the Tower, June 9, 1780, for convening a 
number of perſons in the neighbourhood of London to preſent a 
petition to parliament from the Proteſtants of Plymouth, and as 
ſuch aſſembly appeared to be without any malicious intent, he was 
acquitted in February 1781. Great rejoicings were made in Scot- 
land on his acquittal ; and 48;z1. ſubſcribed to reimburſe him. May 
4, 1786, he was excommunicated by the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, for contempt, in not appearing in court as witneſs in a cauſe, 
In January 1787, hc was tried for a libel on the French ambaſ- 
fador; in June, for a ſeditious pamphlet, and for a libel on the 
queen of France. January 28, 1788, he received ſentence on two 
convictions, for libelling the French ambaſſador and queen, and the 
criminal juſtice of this country. He retired to Holland; but was 
ſent back, under a guard, from Amſterdam to Harwich, July 22; 
was apprehended, December 7, at Birmingham, where he had lived 
from Auguſt, a proſclyte to Judaiſm, and” was committed to New- 
ate. In July 1789, he preſented a petition to the National Af- 
Fembly of France; and was viſited in his confinement by ſeveral 
eminent revolutioniſts. Being now confined five years, according 
to his ſentence, —two tor the libel on the late queen of France, and 
three more for that on the empreſs of Rutlia, he was ſtill detained 
for want of that neceſſary fecurity which the ſentence required ; 
till at laſt he died, November 1, 1793, at his apartments on the 
maſter's ſide of the gaol, of a fever, which baffled the ſkill of Dr. 
Lettſom, who atthnded hi im; he was delirious for three days pre- 
vious to his death, and the la iſt ten hours ſpeechleſs. The dreary 
hours of his confinement were devoted to reading, and the 200% of 
ancient and modern hiſtory. His conduct to his fel! low-priſoners 
was beneficent, and his heart alive to the impreſſions of ſenſibility. 
With reſpect to the cauſe of his confinement, the ſeverity of his 
ſentence, and the bail demanded for his liberation, we ſhall be ſilent. 
All who remember the riots of 1780, when they conſider the pre- 
lent tate of political ipeculation, and weigh the character, genius, 
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and talents of lord George, mult in candour admit, that ſuch a 


perſon could not well be at large without ſome degree of hazard 
to the good order of ſociety. The melancholy circumſtance of his 
departure in ſuch a ſituation, however, will juſtify the ſympathetic 
commiſeration of many, who could once with pleaſure have ſeen 
him undergo the ſevereit inflitions of criminal juſtice. By his 
death an annuity of 8ool. a year, payable out of the eſtate of his 
brother, the duke, ceaſes. His laſt moments were additionally 
embittered by the knowledge that he could not be buried amongſt 
the Jews, whoſe religion he ſome time ſince embraced, and to 
which he was warmly attached. His remains were interred on the 
gth, with the utmoſt privacy, in a vault in St. James's burying- 
ground, on the Hampltead road. 
— 

GORL/EUS (ABRAnam), an eminent antiquary, was born 
at Antwerp, and gained, a reputation by collecting medals and 
other antiques. He was chiefly fond of the rings and ſeals of the 


_ ancients, of which he publiſhed a prodigious number in 1601, un- 


der this title, Dactyliotheca, five Annulorum Sigillarium, quorum 
apud priſcos tam Gracos quam Romanos uſus ex ferro, are, ar- 
gento, & auro, Promptuarium.” This was the firſt part of the 
work : the ſecond was entitled.“ Variorum Gemmarum, quibus 
Antiquitas in fignando uti folita, ſculpturæ.“ This work has un- 
dergone feveral editions, the beit of which is that of Leyden in 
10695. In 1608, he publiſhed a collection of medals. Gorlzus 
pitched upon Delft for the place of his reſidence, and died there 
in 1609, His colletiions of antiques were ſold by his heirs to the 
prince of Wales. 
— . — 

GOTHOFRED, the name of a very learned family, originally 
of France. Denis GOTHOFRED, a celebrated lawyer, the fon 
of a counſellor at Paris, was born there in 1349; quitted Popery, 
and retired firſt to Geneva, then to Germany, where he profeſſed 
to teach law in ſome univerſities there. They invited him back 
to France to fill the chair, which the death of Cujacius vacated 
in 1599; but Calviniſm with-held him from accepting it. He 
died in 1622. What he is now beſt known by 1s, an edition of 
the © Corpus Juris Civilis:“ but he left many works upon the 
ſubject of law, fome of which have been collected and publiſhed 
in Holland, under the title of“ Opuſcula,” in folio. 

THEODOS1Us, the eideſt fon of Denis, was born at Geneva 
in 1380, but embraced the Catholic religion, which Eis father had 
abjured, He became a counſellor of ſtate, and died in 1649 at 
Munſter, where he was aſſiſting the embally from France for a 
zeneral peace. He well fupported the family-reputation for letters, 
which his father had begun, by compoſing many works upon the 
hiftory, rights, and titles of the kingdom. 
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JAMES, another ſon of Denis, was born in 1587. He perſe- 
vercd in Calviniſm, and was preferred to the firſt offices in the re- 
public of Geneva. He was hve times at Syndic, and died there 
in 1662. He was a man of very accurate and profound erudition. 
His works are, 1. An edition of © Philoſtorgius, in Greek and 
Latin, 1642,” 4to. 2. Mercure Jeſuitique: a Collection of 
Pieces concerning the Jeſuits.” g.“ Opuſcula Varia: juridica, 
politica, hiſtorica, critica.“ 4. De Statu Paganorum ſub Im- 
peratoribus Chriſtianis.” 5. Vetus Orbis deſcriptio Graci 
Soriptoris ſub. Conſtantio, &c. Gr. & Lat. cum Notis,” 4to. 
K N | | | 

DENis, the ſon of Theodoſius, and nephew of James, was 
born at Paris in 1615, and died at Lifle, director of the Chamber 
of Accounts, in 1681. He inherited his father's taſte for French 
hiſtory, and made great additions to what his father had done. 
Oft this kind are the hiſtories of Charles VI. Charles VII. and 
Charles VIII. magnificently printed at the Louvre. 

Jorn, fon of the foregoing, had like his father alſo a paſſion 
for the hiſtory and antiquities of France. He ſucceeded his father, 
as director of the Chamber of Accounts at Lifle ; where he died, 
very old, in 1732. He gave, 1. An edition of © Philip de Com- 
mines.” 2. © Journal de Henry III.“ 3. Memoires de la 
Reine Marguerite, &c.” | 

— 4 = 

GOUJET (CTLAupx-PRETRER), a French writer, or rather editor 
of other people's writings, was born at Paris in 1697, and died 
there in 1707, after having ſpent his whole lite in literary tranſac- 
tions. He publiſhed, 1.“ A Supplement to Moreri's Dictionary.“ 
2. © A Supplement to Dupin's Bibliotheque of Eccleſiaſtical 
Writers.” g. Richelet's Dictionary.” 4. An Abridgement 
of Richelet.” 5. © Bibliotheque Frangots, &c. &c. 


GOULART (S1MoN), a Frenchman, was born near Paris in 
1543, and was one of the moſt indefatigable writers of theſe latter 
times. After he had ſtudied theology at Geneva, he was ordained, 
and ſucceeded Calvin in the miniſtry there; which office he held 
to the time of his death, in 1628. Plutarch's works tranſlated 
into French by Amiot, and St. Cyprian's works, are in the liſt of 
thoſe on which he wrote notes. He made a large collection of 
very remarkable hiſtories. He has tranſlated into French a great 
many books; among the reſt, the works of Seneca, publiſhed at 
Paris in 1390. He wrote alſo ſeveral treatiſes of devotion ; upon 

moral {ubjetts ; and upon the occurrences of his time. When he 
did not put his name to his books, he uſed to mark it by theſe three 
initial letters S. G. S. which ſignified, “Simon Goulart of Senlis.” 
He was molt uncommonly acquainted with all particulars relating 
to books and authors; inſomuch, that Henry III. ſent on pur- 
- pole 
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poſe to Geneva, to know from him who was the author that aſſumed 
the name of Stephanus Junius Brutus, for the ſake of publiſhing 
ſome very republican maxims. Goulart was in the ſecret, but 
wonld never reveal it, for fear of hurting thoſe who were con- 
cerned in it. The titles of his works may be read in Niceron's 


„% Memoires.“ 
— — 


GOURNAY (Maxr DE Jars, Lady of), a French female 
wit, was related to ſeveral noble families in Paris, but born, it is 
ſaid, in Gaſcony, about 1565. From her intancy the had a ſtrong 
turn to literature; and Montaigne publiſhing his firſt eſſays about 
this time, it was not long before they came to her hands. She 
read them over with eagerneſs, was intinitely delighted with them, 
conceived the higheſt eſteem, and expreſſed the greateſt kindneſs, 
for the author. heſe declarations ſoon reached the ears of Mon- 
taigne, who made many reflections on the occaſion in praiſe of 
Mademoiſelle de Gournay's talents. Hence her eſteem grew into 
a kind of reverential affection for Montaigne, ſo that, happening 
to loſe her father not long after, ſhe adopted him in his ſtead, even 
before ſhe had. ſeen him; and, when he was at Paris in 1588, the 
made him a viſit. She grew intimate with him and prevailed upon 
him to accompany her and her mother, the lady Gournay, where 
he paſſed two or three months. In thort, our young devotee to 
the Muſes was ſo wedded to books of polite literature in general, 
and Montaigne's eſſays in particular, that the refolved never to 
have any other aſſociate to her happineſs. Nor was Montaigne 
ſparing to pay the juſt tribute of his gratitude. He even foretold, 
in the ſecond book of his effays, that ſhe would be capable of the 
firſt-rate productions. The connexion was carried through the 
family; Montaigne's daughter, the viſcounteſs de Jamaches, al- 
ways claimed Mademoiſelle de Jars as a lilter; and the latter de- 
dicated her piece, © Le Boupet de Piede,” to this ſiſter. Thus 
the paſſed many years, bleſſing and bleſt in this new alliance; and 
when ſhe received the melancholy news of Montaigne's death, ſhe 
croſſed almoſt the whole kingdom of France to mingle her tears 
and lamentations, which were exceſſive, with his widow and daugh- 
ter. Nor did her piety and filial regard ſtop her, She reviſed, cor- 
rected, and reprinted an edition of his“ Eſſays'“ in 1635; to 
which ſhe prefixed a preface, full of the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of 
eſteem and devotion for his memory. | 
The dedication was addreſſed to cardinal Richelieu, who was 
this lady's patron ; and, to enable her to ſet up a coach with a 
ſuitable equipage, offered to enlarge the ſinall penſion which had 
been granted to her by the king ; but, from whatever motive, ſhe 
declined the kindneſs. She was much reſpected, not only by the 
miniſters of ſtate, but even by the royal family itſelf; and by the 
molt eminent perſons, as well as the molt learned, of both ſexes, in 
qa 9” 7 France 
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France and be, with many of whom ſhe kept a coptelpon- 
dence by letters. However, the did not eſcape the fate which 
uſually attends eminent wits. Upon the aſſaſſination of Henry IV. 
by Ravillac, the Jeſuit, in 1610, it was remembered that Mariana, 
a general of that order in Spain, had publiſhed a book in 1598, 
in the preface of which, many things were advanced in favour of 
3 Clement, who ſtabbed his predeceſſor, Henry III. Both 

Papiſts and Proteſtants fell upon the Jciuits, as it were in emula- 
tion of each other. Father Coton, an eminent member of the 
ſociety, undertook their tien, and was anſwered in a piece 
entitled, “ Anti-Coton.” M. de Gournay engaged in this diſ- 
pute, and publiſhed ſome pieces in favour of the Jeſuits againſt 
the © Anti-Coton.” Hereupon, there came out the ſame year, 
1610, © The Thanks of the Butter-Women of Paris, &c.““ 
"wherein ſhe was not only ridiculed on account of her age, but even 
reproached with leading a molt diſſolute life, and characterized as 
a common proſtitute. Upon this, ſhe preſented a petition to the 
leutenant-criminal, p; aying that the fatire might be prohibited as 

a ſcandalous libel 3 a piece of juſtice which could not well be re— = 
fuſed, eſpecially as the borc the charatter of a virtuous lady, and 2 

the calumny was unſupported by any kind of proofs. However, 
the wits did not ſpare to make her perſon, which indeed was far 
from engaging, the ſubje& of their mirth and raillery. 

She wrote leveral things in proſe and verſe, which were collected 
into one volume and publi iſhed by herſelf in 1636, with this title, 
« Les Avis, & les Preſens de la Demoiſclle de Gournai.” Thus 5 
ſhe tqok leave of the preſs, when ſhe. was ſeventy, She died at L 
Paris in 1645, and epitaphs were compoled for her by Menage, 
Valois, Patin, La Mothe Vayer, and others. 

— 

GOWER (Joux, Eſq.) an Engliſh poet, contemporary with 
Chaucer, but older; was deſcended from an ancient family in 
Wales, and born about 1320. The caſtle of Swanſea in Gla- 
morganſhire, was the paternal eitate of Henry Gower, biſhop of 
St. David's in 1326; and as this prelate ſurvived till 1347, at 2 
which time our poet mult have been twenty-five at leaſt, it is pro- 1 
bable that he was bred at Oxford, and at Merton-College, whereof 8 
his name-ſake of St. David's had been a fellow. Some time after 
leaving the univerſity, he removed to the Middle-Temple; and ap- : 
plied to the law with ſo much diligence, that he became very emi- 4 
nent in that profeſlion. However, this ſtudy did not engroſs his 
whole attention; he was well read in pouge literature, and had an 
excellent taſte for poetry, upon which he ſpent ſome of his leiſure 
hours. This part of his c haraQter Frſt bro ught him to an acquaint- 
ance with Ch LUCeT, which aitervaris grew into a very warm 
ſriendſhip. Many circumttances conduc cd to unite theſe two ſa- 
thers of Engliſh poetry ; there was à great likeneſs in their tein- 
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pers; ; they were likewiſe of the ſame party. Though Gower was 
born firſt, yet he outlived Chaucer ; and is therefore ſaid, not oy 
to be Chaucer' s ſcholar, but his ſucceſſor in the laurel. 

However, he took care that his inclination and genius for poetry 
ſhould be no hindrance to the purſuit of his graver ſtudies; on 
the contrary, while his poetical is was daily increaling by his 
performances in that way, he was moſt attentive to eſtab! ih his 
reputation as a lawyer; and he reaped the advantage of both. In 
the firſt character, he became a favourite of his prince, Richard IT. 
inſomuch, that one day the king, taking his diverſion on the 
Thames, ſent for our poet, who was in a boat near him, into his 
barge, and commanded him to exert his talent upon ſome uſeful 
ſubject. He obeyed the royal mandate, and produced his “ Con- 
feſſio Amantis,” containing a kind of poetical (tem of morality; 
in the conchiſion whereof, he gave the king occaſionally a great 
deal of good advice, and upon very delicate ſubjects, with much 
dignity and freedom. By this and: other works, he obtained the 
general opinion of being a good man, and was particularly dif- 
tinguiſhed by the MORAL r and not without reaſon, ſince 
they not only ſhewed that he had eſca aped the general infection of 
thoſe luxurious times, but had alſo the covrage and. virtue to at- 
tempt ſtemming the tide of corruption, In his character as a law- 
yer, he made fo conſiderable a figure, that he is ſaid to have been 
raiſed to the firſt rank in that profeſſion, and to have fat chief juſ- 
tice of Common-Pleas. However that be, it is certain he was 
very eminent for his knowledge this way; and as he was ſignally 
attached to the ſervice of Thomas of Voodll. ock, firſt earl of 
Buckingham, and then duke of Glouceſter, it is probable, that he 
belonged to that prince in the way of his profeiiion. It is well 
known, that not only the king and the prince of Wales, but all 
the princes of the blood, had their {tanding counſel learned in the 
law, who were heard in parliament, in caſe any bill was read, that 
might be detrimental to their intereſts; and hence it may be pre- 
ſumed, that Gower was of this prince's counſel. Our lawyer alſo 
made his Muſe pay the tribute of her tears upon the death of this 
patron, whoſe murder at Calais he lamented in a very aftecting 
manner. | 

In ſhort, as his Ready attachment to this prince could not but 
create in him much diſlike to the adminiſtratioh of his murderer, 
he did not ſpare to lay before king Richard the luxury of his 
court, the irreligious lives of his clergy, the danger of liſtening 
to flatterers, the wickedneſs of corrupt judges, and the ung ertainty 
of human glory and happineſs, even in the molt exalted ſtates; cſ- 
pecially when monarchs (which was his con cave way to the 
cruelleſt . of the people. In theſe ſentiments, as ſoon as 
Henry IV. had depoſed king R ichard, and got polleſſion of the 


throne, he appeared warmly on the fide of the Revolution z and 


added 
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added ſeveral hiſtorical pieces to his chronicle, called “ Vox Cla- 
mantis,“ wherein with one hand he blackened the character of 
his old maſter Richard, and with the other blanched that of the 
new monarch, with the utmoſt force of his poetical pencil. In the 
firſt year of this reign, through the decay of age, being deprived of 
his eye-ſight, he lamented that lofs, not long after, very pathetically, 
in „A Poem of the Commendation of Peace,” where he took 
his leave of the Muſes and the world, in ſuch terms as plainly 
teſtify a full ſenſe of his approaching death, which accordingly hap— 
pened in 1402. | | N 

Some ſhort poems of his are printed among thoſe of Chaucer; 
and there are many more annexed to the firſt edition of his book, 
« De Confeſſion: Amantis,” | | 

—— — 

— GRAAF (RROCNIER DF), a celebrated phyſician, was born at 
Schoonhaven, a town in Holland, where his father was the firſt 
architect, in July go, 1641. After having laid a proper founda- 
tion in claſſical learning, he went to ſtudy phyſic at 13 in 
which ſcience he m:ide fo vaſt a progreſs, that in 166g he pub- 
liſhed a treatiſe « D Succo Pancreatico,” which did him the 
higheſt honour. Two: years after he went to France, and was 
made M. D. at Angers; but returned to Holland the year after, 
and ſettled at Delft, Where he practiſed in his profeſſion fo ſucceſs- 
fully, that he drew upon himſelf the envy of his brethren. He 
married in 1672, and died Auguſt 17, 1673, when he was only 2 
years of age. He publiſhc:d three pieces upon the organs of gene- 
ration both in men and wor nen, upon which ſubje& he had a con- 
troverſy with Swammerdam , His works, with his life prefixed, | 
were publiſhed in 8vo. at Leyden, in 1677 and 1705; they were Fj 
"4 on 88 into Flemifl 11 and publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1 
1 . | | 


GRABE (Jjonn Exrxtsr'), the learned editor of the © Septu- 
apint,” from the Alexandriar i MSS. in the king of England's pa- 
Jace at St. Jamcs's, was the ion of Martyn Sylveſter Grabe, pro- 
feſſor of divinity and hiſtory in the univerſity of Koningſberg in 
Pruſſia, where his fon Erneſt was born, Jauuary 10, 1666. He 
had his education there, and took the degree of M. A. in that uni- 
verſity; after which, devotin g himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, 
he read the works of the fath ers with the utmoſt attention. Among 

theſe he obſerved the uninte 1rupted ſucceſſion of the ſacred mi- 
niſtry to be univerſally laid de wn as eſſential to the being of a true 
church: this point, working continually upon his ſpirits, made by 
degrees ſq deep an impreſſion, that at length he thought himſelf 
obliged, in conlcience, to q nit Lutheraniſm, the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion of his country, 1n whic þ he had been bred, and enter within 
the pale of the Roman chi zrch, where that ſucceſſion was pre- 

| . | ſerved. 
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ſerved. In this temper he ſaw likewiſe many other particulars in 
the evangelical faith and practice, not agreeable to that of the fa- 
thers, and conſequently abſolutely erroneous, if not heretical. _ 

Whence being confirmed in his reſolution, he gave in to the 
electoral college at Sambia in Pruſſia, a memorial containing the 
reaſons for his change in 1695; and, leaving Koninglberg, {et out 
in order to put it in execution in ſome Catholic country. He was 
in the road to a place called Erfard, in this deſign, when there were 
preſented to him three tracts in anſwer to his memorial, from the 
elector of Brandenbourg, who had given immediate orders to three 
Pruſſian divines to write them for the purpoſe. Grabe was en- 
tirely diſpoſed to pay all due reſpect to this addreſs from his ſove- 
reign ; and, having peruſed the tracts with care, his reſolution for 
embracing Popery was a little unhinged, inſomuch that he wrote 
to one of the divines, whoſe name was Spener, to procure him a 
fate-conduct, that he might return to Berlin, to confer with him. 
This favour being caſily obtained, he went to that city, where 
Spener prevailed upon him fo far as to change his deſign of going 
among the Papiſts, for another. Our divine yielded to the advice; 
and, arriving in England, was received with all the reſpect due to 
his merit, and preſently recommended to king William in ſuch 


_— 


terms, that his majelty granted him a penſion of 100]. per ann. 


to enable him to purſue his ſtudies. 
He had the warmelt ſenſe of thoſe favours, and preſently ſhewed 


himſelf not unworthy of the royal bounty, by the many valuable 


books which he publiſhed in England; which, from this time, he 
adopted for his own country; and finding the eecleſiaſtical conſti- 
tution ſo much to his mind, he entered into prieſts orders in that 
church, and became a zealous advocate for it, as coming nearer in 
his opinion to the primitive pattern than any other. In this ſpirit 


he publithed in 1698, and the following year © Spicilegium 88. 


Patrum, &c.” alſo Juſtin Martyr's © Firlt Apology” in 1700; 
and the works of Irenzus in 1702. Upon the acceſſion of queen 
Anne to the throne this year, our author's affairs grew ſtill better. 
The very warm affection which that princeſs had for the eccleſiaſ- 
tical eſtabliſhment, could not but bring fo remarkable a champion 
for it into her particular favour, Beſides continuing his pention, 
her majeſty preſented him with a purſe for the revival of the“ Sep- 
tuagint” from the Alexandrian MS. in St. James's library. This 
was a prodigious undertaking, and he ſpared no pains to complete 
it. In 1705, he gave a beautiful edition of bithop Bull's works, 
in folio, with notes; for which he received the author's particular 
thanks; and he had. alſo a hand in preparing for the prels, arch- 
deacon Gregory's pompous edition of the New Teſtament in 
Greek, which was printed the ſame year at Oxford. The Alex- 
andrian MS. was the chief object of his labour, He examined it 
with his uſual diligence, and comparing it with a copy from that 
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of the Vatican at Rok, he fouhd it in ſo many places preferabie 


thereto, that he reſolved to print it as ſoon as polfible, Having re- 


ceived great encouragement from the king ot Pruſſia, nobility, 
clergy, &c. (whole lubſcriptions were very conſiderable) the firſt 
tome of this important work came out in 1707, at Oxford, in fo- 
lio and 8vo. The chief materials which he waited for not yet 
coming to hand for the ce mpletion of this work, he was ſenſible 
that the world might expect to fee the reaſons of the delay, and 
therefore publiſhed a diflertation the following year, giving a par- 
ticular account thereof. 

I& the mean time, he met with the ſingular misfortune of hay- 
ing his reputation foiled, by the brightneſs of his own (plendor, 
Mr. William Whillon had not oily in private diſcourſes, in order 
to ſupport his own conſe by the it; rength of. our author's character, 
but alſo in public writings, plainly "intimated, „that the doctor 
was nearly of bis mind ab uit the Conſtitution of the Apoſtles, 
written by St. Clement, and that he owned in general the genuine 
truth and apoltol cal an tiquity O. that collection.“ This calumny 
was ne glee d by ourrauthor for ſome time, till he urderftuud that 
the tory g gained credit, and was actually believed by ſeveral perſons 
who were acquainted with him. For that reaſon he thought it ne- 
ceſſary to let the world know, by a public writing of his OWN, 
printed 1t Oxford in 1711, 8vo. that his opinion of the Apoltolical 
Confintutons was quite different, if not oppolite, to Mr. Whilton's 
ent ments about them. In the dedication, he obſerves, that it was 


the firit piece which he publ; (hed in the Engl. ch tongue, for the ſer- 


vice of the church ; andhit proved 1 in the event to be the Jaſt, bein 
prevented in the defign he had of publiſhing many others, by his 
death, which Tr Nov. 12, 1712, in the vigour of his age. 
He was interred in Weltminſler-, Abbey, where a marble monu— 
ment, with his eftpy at fall length, in a fitting 5. polture, and a ſuit- 
able inſcription underneath, was ereQed at the exp ence of the lord 
treaſurer Harley. 

He left a great number of MISS. behind him, which he be- 
queaithed to Dr. Hickes for his lite, and after his deceaſe to Dr. 
George Smalridge. Ihe former of theſe divines carefully per- 
formed his requeſt of mak ing it known, that' he had died in the 
aith and communion of the church of England, in an account of 
his life, prefixed to a tract of our author's, and publithed in 1712, 
uo. There came out alterwards two more of our author's poſt- 
humonus.p: ces. „Liturgia Græca job annis Erneſt Grabii,”? 
printed at the - Fiague, 1715, 8vo. 2. * De forma Conſecrationis 

Excharid iti, hoc cit, Deienſio Eccleſia Grace, &c.“ 1721, 985 


